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PREFACE 


It 15 not the purpose of this book to lay dorvn categorically what 
the scope of housing policy should be after this war in Great Britain, 
or -ivhat particular building programme should be adopted. My 
aim m \\Titing it lias been more modest. It has been to describe 
and c.\plain some of the more important conditions which must be 
satisfied if certain types of housing policy arc to be successful, It is 
only if the main difficulties and problems involved by different 
policies arc known that a sensible choice can be made between 
them. Ihis method of ajiproaching the housing question has led 
me into a discussion of housing policy between 1919 and 1939. 
Dunng these years the local authoridcs built over a million houses. 
This \%as perhaps the outstanding peace time experiment in state 
intervention in this countrv in the prorision of a necessity of life, 
which had formerly been supplied almost exclusively by independent 
private enterprise. It is obviously impossible to examine all the 
aspects of this experiment, or rather senes of experiments, within 
the limits of one book. I have confined myself to considering how 
far the duties imposed on local authontics, and the various subsidies 
given to local authorities and private builders in order to stimulate 
th( prmision of nciv houses, achieved their objects, in what ways 
they failed, and why. This approach lias led, in particular, to some 
mqmn' into the qua^tion of whether a s>-stcm of subsidies of uniform 
sire, and .ivaihablc on uniform terms, throughout the countiy was 
reixcTuabk. 


piinng the penod of t-.senty years between the end of the Great 
^^ar .and the outbreak of this war. housing policy went through 
three quite r Icarly marked stages. Each of these I have treated as a 
teparate experiment in state inters ention in the provision of houses, 
ft/. 1/^ / three experiments forms the first part of 

le ^ . he second jiart is an attempt to summarise the con- 

c i. ions rear ,rd m the first part and to show their relevance to 
hommr pip^knis alur this v.nr. .^tailing from this b.aris, an attempt 
^ rn ,n. ( r to outline the problems which demand solution, 
t he M.noitiorr sshicli must be satiffied in the cases of two 
ibir types of jvij'.t.sv.u housing sy-iHcv 
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The main body of the book is concerned only ^vith England and 
Wales, but the most important points of difference between housing 
problems in Scotland and in England and ^Vales are discussed in 
an appendix. For this procedure I feel that I owe an explanation 
to my friends in Scotland, for it was ^vhile I was lecturing in Scotland 
that much of the data for this book was collected. Perhaps still more 
important, I was startled by the striking differences between housing 
conditions north and south of the Border. Tliis comdnced me of the 
need for considering ^vhether the application of an approximately 
uniform system of housing subsidies to the whole of Great Britain 
Avas reasonable; inquiry into this question mdirectly led to this book. 
There are two reasons for discussing separately the housing problems 
of Scotland. In the first place, the central authority for housing in 
Scotland is the Department of Health for Scotland, not the hlinistry 
of Health; in consequence the information available, and in particular 
the form of the statistics, is different in Scotland. In the second place, 
the actual housing problems in Scodand between 1919 and 1939 
differed from tiiose of England and Wales. In my opinion they sdJl 
do. To mix up discussion of Scottish questions with those of England 
and Wales would not only have necessitated cumbersome statistical 
explanations, but would have obscured the differences in the prob- 
lems tiiemselves. By dealing with Scottish questions in an appendix, 
however, it has been possible to concentrate attention on these 
particular differences and on their implications for housing policy. 

This book ivas completed at the end of 1943, that is, before any 
indication had been given of the Government’s plans for housing 
policy, even for the first feiv years of peace. It has not been practicable 
to introduce a discussion of diese while the book has been in the press. 
Similarly, it has not been possible to take into account the damage 
to houses by air-raids, fl)dng bombs and other strange missiles, 
during 1944. 

No claim is made tliat this book provides a complete study of even 
those aspects of housing policy which are discussed in it. It is hoped, 
however, that it wdll at least provoke some serious discussion of them. 
I am only too well aAvare tliat the book suffers seriously from both 
incompleteness and defects in presentation. Both tliese faiilts are 
in part due to the circumstances in which it has been wnitten. The 
whole book has been s\Titten, and much of the material included in 
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it has been analsicd bct’Accn 194.1 and 194.3. The only times avail- 
able for ork on it have been after dinner at night and the sveek-ends. 
Inevitably it suffers from all tlic defects of discontinuity of svriting, 
and it has been impossible to fill certain gaps in the material origin- 
ally collected earlier. Completion even in its present form would 
not have been possible ^rithout the invaluable assistance of my 
father, Professor A. L. Bowicy. Xot only has he advised on the 
diagrams and tables, but he has vorked out many of the calculations 
and cheeked other:. He has also spent many tedious hours checking 
material collected before the war. He has also read the whole book 
in proof. Needless to say he is not in any way responsible for the use 
I ha\ c made of his adricc, or for the conclusions I have drawt 
from his calculations. 

Finally I should like to take tins opportunity of thanlcing tliose 
officiab of the Minbtiy of Health r\ho have been responsible for 
pro'v-iding me svith the figures of the numbers of houses built in 
indnidual counties and county boroughs. I am also grateful to them 
for ccvcral interesting talks on housing questions. Naturally they arc 
not responsible in any wa\ for the use I have made of their figures, 
or of their adricc. 

LoKDon, Xctrrnt'T, 1954. 


BotVLEY. 



PART ONE 


THE THREE EXPERIMENTS IN STATE 
INTERVENTION TO IMPROVE THE 
SUPPLY OF HOUSES, 19 19-1939 



Clmbftr I 

A 

THE BACKGROUND OF HOUSING POLICY 


I. Tiie Nature of the PROBLE^^ in 1919 
The rcEil break r\ith the nineteenth century' came rather late in the 
housin;; field, 'fhe ideas of the housing lefomicrs of the Victorian 
.Age dominated and paral)’sed the first few years of this centurj' 
iicforc the Great War. The housing problem was still basically 
(he problem of the hcaltli of towns, and rvas p.ai't and pared of the 
i.sniian sdiool oftliought associated \iith Edu-in Chadnick. Interest 
in iiousing as a social problem was not an independent growtii; it 
had sprung from the realisation of tlic connection of drains, \\ater 
tupplits and lack of fresh air, willi epidemics and death rates. 
The cailicst efforts to impose minimum standards of housing were 
nil negative and nil directed from tlic angle of the health of towns, 
Thc^ v.crc intended to present people IKnng in insanitary con- 
ditions by prohibitions, bs building regulations or by actual destruc- 
tion orhousec The reformers would have .sssept the towns clean, if 
they rnuid. they rampaged destructively through the congested 
centre*- of the industrial towns tearing down the rookciic.s. They 
tried by building regulations to prevent new working-class houses 
being crov.d(.d together in a sordid ruined countiy’sidc and probably 
in doing so hniited. to *^0010 extent, the numbers built. The forces of 
law and onler and die churches were behind them. It had been 
until; ed that, a' well dirt.are, crime and vice accumulated in the 


labyrinths of the •hmw. Tlic police and the priest were as unable to 
penetrate the sinishinc- 

.SiuKTirnpejcd on the belief in the desirability of destruction in Uic 
inter c-t' public health, law .and morals, ^^as the discovery that 
ci\< :t rowuing ssas ."■ho .•’n cril sshirh die mere destruction of houses 


tended tn inric.->«'e and spre.«d. The housing prob’em involved not 
mrifh prllirg ilown h''«usei. Imt aho putting up houses which the 
c>»-,i;naty ' 'firlii'g-cl.v- Ir.rnily in the c>ingcucd areas of the big towns 
lO’jfd atTiui Tin'- w.as tli'' sprci.i! problem of finding w’ajT of pro- 
jn-.r.. g.r die f.imil'es, inirtirularlv the vrrv* poor 


h vet t 


, in die [.r.'irts of tt’.c lart'c to\vns where hand was expensive. 
tr shat St silo proiilem was not die clearance of 


nO‘i:o.; tn f-rcp-ris 
* Fur I},'*! T! 


1 im'ro*‘r (^vcrcrov/dint; the ponrer 

cri'turs* dorttine; prcividcd no solution; 
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policy became confused. Private pscudo-philanthropic bodies, “ tlie 
5 per cent, philantliropists/’i erected blocks of tenements only to 
find that they were adding not to tlie supply of houses for the poor 
but to the supply of houses for tlie artisan class. Octavia Hill tried to 
reform tenants and property owners by a new theory of estate 
management. Local autliorities were given permissive power to 
build houses for rehousing purposes and to defray the expenses out 
of the rates. The housing problem was the slum problem, the pro- 
blem of people liring in insanitary conditions. The official housing 
policy, as far as one existed, ivas limited to making it legally possible 
for the local sanitary authorities to deal irith the slums at their own 
expense 'if tlicy liked. Broadly speaking, the fundamental idea 
remained negative. The object was primarily to prevent or destroy 
insanitarj’^ housing conditions ratlicr than to create good con- 
ditions. The actual provision of houses by local authorities remained 
a step taken only in the last resort. 

The brief interlude of tlic Great War changed all this. In four 
short years die old interests and ideas ^vere pushed into the back- 
ground to be replaced by a medley of confficting aims, theories and 
hopes. ‘ 

Housing policy became a national issue. It was no longer the special 
interest of isolated groups of social reformers. It had graduated into 
the world of party politics. With the slogan " Homes fit for Heroes,” 
it started its career as a paivn in the political game of bribing the 
electorate with vague promises of social reform. Let me hasten to add 
this was not necessarily a bad thing: most of the great reforms have 
been brought about in this \vay. In the case of housing, the apparent 
change ivas sudden and largely the accidental result of the war, 
which introduced a series of complicated economic problems in its 
train. It was not the outcome of a gradual groivth of relatively clear 
ideas. For the twenty years between the Great War and the present 
war, housing policy consisted of a series of partially thought-out 
and partially understood experiments. 

The immediate cause of the change was the combination of ffie 
introduction of rent control in 1915 and the low level of building 
during the Great War. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
outcry against rising rents in Glasgow in iQtfij which was the 
immediate cause of the Rent and' Mortgage Restriction Act passed 
in 1915, was due to any conscious change in outlook. It was merely 
the expression of popular determination not to be exploited by war 

^This description nas appbed to the various housing trusts of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century by the Royal Commission on the Housing of the roor, 1004/5 
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profiteers. TIic introduction of rent control must be seen in per- 
spective as part of tlic \var-timc macliinery' built np piecemeal to 
control tlic prices of the main necessities of life. At the end of ivar, 
the question of decontrol of rents had to be faced in common witli the 
questions of the decontrol of the prices of other goods. It Mtis clear, 
hoivcver, long before the end of the war that the problem would be 
especially complicated in the case of rents. The houses built were 
insufficient to keep up wth the needs of the groiving population. 
There ^vas gro*.\ing dissatisfaction ^\'itll the pre-^s■ar standards of 
Morking-class life in general and of housing in particular. The 
government, now tliat it had interfered in tlie housing question, 
would be expected, perhaps illogically, to take some responsibility 
for housing conditions in the future. Responsibility lor tlie post-war 
housing had become a government matter, and “ Homes lit for 
Heroes ” was to be a popular election cty. 

The basic problem of decontrol of the price of any commodity 
after a war was, and is, theoretically very simple. Price control is 
normally introduced, witii or witliout rationing, in order to prevent 


Uic scarcity of supplies causing an increase in prices. The scarcity 
of any particular thing may have been caused by an actual decrease 
in supplies below normal peacetime levels, by increases in demand 
with increases in population, or increases in money income, without 
concurrent increase in supplies, or owing to the scarcity of other 
good': for which it can be used a.s a cubstitutc. In general, of course, 
the .apparent scarcity of any commodity in war-time arises from 
some combination of .all thc^e factors. As long .as the scarcity continues 
decontrol of prices will tend to produce just the sort of increase of 
prices it is the purpo-c of control to avoid. Decontrol, therefore, can 
only ^afcly take place after supply has been readjusted to demand. 
The mere rcs'ation of war does not produce an automatic and 
adequate incre.asc of ntpplics immediately. The economic system 
take' time to switch back from war to peacetime ronditions. 


Appropriate incrcaces in raw matcriab, readjustment of channels of 
tr.ide, rep.a5r or plant -and incrra'c of capacity, demobilisation of 
labour frmn the firhfing scsvicc*. and war-production all take time. 
'Hic supplies of f Killed labour may have drcrc.iscd owing to casualties 


m T^c or pTirtinil of t])?: rcoiinmic piobVms of 

teadhut-r c tb.e tyitrm to peacetime conrlitjons for the production 
<'f tl,- rr.'.-K r,.,4 -rTvir^' required Py a communitv in peacetime. 
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Those responsible for tliis decontrol have to decide at what stage 
control can be abolished \vithout precipitating increases in price 
v'hich may be socially, economically, or politically undesirable. 

On paper tliis problem looks very neat, the economists’ dream. 
In practice, it may be exceedingly complicated. There may be 
difficulties in increasing production; it may be impossible to forecast 
demand; tastes may have changed; the composition and location 
of the population may have changed. Last, but not least, semi- 
political factors may have intruded into the field. Consumers may 
have developed definite ideas as to the pnees they ought to pay, 
irrespective of economic factors. The old confused semi-ethical 
befiefin a “ fair ” price may reappear. There may be a nostalgia for 
the good old days and its prices. There may be a belief that peace 
should herald a neiv era of peace and plenty in which the sordid 
necessity of going rvitliout sometliing, because it is too expensive, 
would have disappeared. There may merely be a belief, grown out' 
of government price-fixing during the ^var years, that the prices 
actually sanctioned by the government in the war have some lasting 
ethical justification. Wliatevcr the origin of ideas about “ fair ” 
prices, decontrol may have to be postponed indefinitely if tliey have 
political importance, simply because supplies ivill not be available 
in sufficient quantities at “ fair ” prices to satisfy demand, unless 
producers are subsidized in some way. Similar complications may 
arise, mutalis mutandis, if producers develop similar uneconomic 
ideas as to “ fair ” prices for their labour and capital. The problem 
of decontrol may in practice become inextricably mixed up ^rith 
problems of social policy as well as wnth problems of production. 

After the Great War nearly all the possible complications 
developed in connection with control of rents. The decontrol 
question was gradually swamped by tlie problems of production, 
“ fair ” prices and social policy. During the war rents had been 
controlled at the level reached at tlie outbreak of war.^ At the end 
of the war this level had no sort of connection ^vith the rent ^vhich 
would be needed to make the building of houses to let profitable. 
This created a dilemma to start with, for the return to peace could not 
be celebrated by the provision of houses at rents far above those 

^ During the rent had been controHcd by the Increase of Rent and hlortgage 
Interest (War Restrictions) Act of 19^5* applied to all houses \\Tth rateable v^ues, 
not exceeding £35 in London (Metropolitan Police District), £^30 in Scotland and ^26 
elsetvhcrc. To all intents and purposes the rents of the houses included in this control 
fixed at the rents at which they were let at the outbreak of the war (or at the rent at which 
they were first let during the War, if not previously let) Control was extended to more 
expensive houses in 1919 and 1920 
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prevailing dunng the war. There wtis an idea, too, tliat in die post- 
isar era v,Qrking-clas5 standards of housing should be unproved. On 
die other side, workers in the building industry' became wedded to 
die idea that diey should be paid more and rs'ork less hard than 
during or before die war.^ 

Tlierc were suU other difficuldes to take into account. Houses 
have certain vary tiresome and peculiar economic characterisdes. 
From die point of \iew of economists they arc neidier ” fish, fowl, 
nor good red herring.’’ They arc consumers’ goods because they arc 
u=cd direedy by the people ivho live in diem. Once built they do not 
need any addidonal labour and material to make diem usable. The 
great diiTcrcncc between houses and most other consumers’ goods is 
that they arc much more durable, dicy last for an indefinite length 
of dme. True, dicy may need mending just as clodics do, but diey 
last much longer dian even die best mended clodics. Under the 
pressure of clodics’ radoning during diis wai-, many of us arc feeling 
corapuhoriiy virtuous about ‘ making do ' widi tlie clothes bought 
before the \s-ar or cv en in die first year of war, but most of us still buy 
such clothes as uc .arc allowed to. IVc do not feel, however, that there 
Is anything v cry virtuous or surprising with making do with our pre- 
war houses. We do not even regard postponing repairs to houses, 
except perhaps to those which have been blitred, a.s a virtuous 
economy. It Is tlii'- extreme durability of houses which makes the 
dificraicc between houses and most odicr consumers’ goods a dis- 
tinction really of kind rather than of degtcc. Moreover, diis charac- 
teristic i; p.irticu]arl> imponant in war-Umc, for there is no need for 
the houses of the community to i>c replaced each year in vs'ar-timc in 
order to provide the current esscnii.al consumption, a procedure 
neccss'-ry in tlic case of mud .md even to some cjucnt in the ease of 
clotlic . Tl'.c prosirion of new houses to replace old houses and to 
.arcormnud.ite .''ddidonal families emercing during the war can in 
reneral be p-tponed to liic end of the war. Postponement involves 
i^rnc irjco'ivcnicnrc .and di'comrort, of courc; people may be more 
crowded together, but ihh does not prccipit.aic .:ny immediate 
dbeter. Tiicre arc m any ca'r go-»d commercial reasons for not 
buildin,: I snre nurnberr of new houses in wvir-tinic, as it is irnpo'‘rible 
to f irrrcc where all th.c f.imilics rhif’ed al>out during the war will 
nlthi' aely sigtle. 

In the Great War ham'- bus’Jmg was psrtpon'-d in \\rt the. way 
with, It r miitira! rrmit thn tl.'- r-'tl for ho;r e. accumniaSed, of 


r-'n/l c- wb') n 

fit 


■’‘■•rmenv have had new hojrri dtirins? thr 
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war years, but did not get tliem, still wanted them afterwards. As 
the Government had introduced rent control during tlie war, it had 
to decide how to deal witli tliis post-war situation. With other 
consumers' goods tliis accumulation of demand could not take place 
on the same sort of scale. No one could accumulate all their un- 
satisfied demands for perishable things like sweets, cream, eggs and 
meat until the end of a war. If they tried to make good for all the 
nice food tliey had done -without, they would undoubtedly be very 
ill. The normal demand for certain other things might be accumu- 
lated to some extent, such as tlie demand for hoHdays, amusements, 
clothes and furniture; but in the Great War the Government had not 
got itself involved seriously in price control m these fields and could 
safely ignore any problems connected with them. 

Of course if tlie ordinary' demand for houses could accumulate, so 
could the demand for buildings for other purposes, for offices, fac- 
tories, etc. Inevitably' the accumulated demand for buildings of all 
sorts was greater tlian the normal pre-war capacity of the building 
industry, and also greater than tlie probable post-war capacity 
which would be needed once the deficit had been made good. The 
pressure of the accumulated demand on the capacity of die building 
industry tended to increase the real costs of building by stimulating 
not only the use of inefficient plant and labour, but also attempts 
to increase rapidly tiie production of building materials when 
industry was s^ suffering from the dislocating effects of the war. 
A scramble for labour and m'ateriids was bound to occur and would 
help to increase prices and costs still further. Moreover, it was 
extremely difficult to increase the capacity of the industry. 
It must take time to expand the production capacity of the building 
materials industry; it must take still longer to increase tlie supply 
of skilled men in the building industry itself. The incentive might 
well be inadequate in any case, since the extreme size of the demand 
would obviously be temporary and the greater tlie expansion of the 
industry the more temporary would the demand be Neither 
potential investors in plant for producing materials, nor the craft 
unions in the actual building industry itself, would be likely to 
regard favourably an expansion of tlie capacity of the industry above 
whatever they believed -would be needed for normal posMvar 
demands. 

Under these circumstances, there was little chance that ordinary 
working-class houses to let would be built in large numbers. The 
fact that working-class houses are normally let and not sold to their 
occupiers is just another, and one of the most familiar, of the compli- 
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cAlions caused by the durability of houses. In general houses cost too 
much For the ordinary tvorking-dass family to buy, for bmang a 
house means patlng for shelter and accommodation years in advance 
of actual cunent needs, tvliilc wages arc not paid in advance at all.^ 
Before the Great War. the vast majority of small houses were, llicre- 
forc, rented by their occupiers from people tsho were w’illing, and 
could afford, to invest money in buying such houses to let for profit. 

It was unlikely diat the ye.ars following the Armistice would be 
favourable for such investments. Investment in houses to let will 
only appca.r to be profitable if there is icason to believe tliat pros- 
pective rents will be sufficient to provide some margin of profit as 
well as covering the interest charges on the capital cost of the houses, 
and the co'-t of repairs and management. If building costs and 
interest rates arc abnormally high, this condition is not likely to be 
satisfied. Further, if building costs and interest rates arc likely to fall, 
or arc actually falling, prospects of profits are still more gloomy and 
actual losses arc probable. For if citlicr costs, or interest rates, fall 
it h possible to let profitably any nesv houses built after the fall in 
co'ls, or in interest, at lower rents than the houses built at liighcr 
Icscls of cost*; and interest rates. Competition from the new cheaper 
hou'cs will tend to drag down the rents of the older houses with 
consequent loss to theit owners. The owmers have no way out at all 
(unlo'S thes can eliminate the competition from the new houses), 
for they cannot maintain their net receipts. Cutting down on current 
c.\pcndituic on rq)aii,> and management, the only current c.xpcnscs 
of house owner-, will not help much, because these arc small in 
rdatio.n to pro:-', receipts from rents. Incidentaiiy, it would be 
rodalty iiighly undesirable for such economies to be m.idc, as it 
would lead to deterioration of the houses. 1 here arc, in fact, no 
important current costs of producing shcltei: once built the mere 
cxicicnre of homes pn.sidcs the diciicr .md accommodation with 
some iciufortcmeut from repairs. It is evident then that f.illmg costs 
ami inicrc.t rates arc highly unfavourable for invcsimcnl in new 
houirf. Stable low cans and iniercn latcs arc, on the other h.ind, 
favuutabic; ihcy make it p'*,riblc for investun- to jcccnc profits 
while duugmg low rents without fear of comjvcuiion from houses 
built at ojlj l.,v,cr level' of com.- 
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It was almost certain that die years immediately folloiving the 
Armistice ivould be characterised by all diese conditions unfavour- 
able to investors in houses to let. Building costs were, we have seen, 
certain to be abnormally high, and would to start -with, at least, 
probably be so high as to make building of ivorking-class houses to 
let at profitable rents impossible. They ivould moreover certainly be 
recognised as abnormally high and as likely to fall. The existence of 
old houses ivith rents fixed under the Rent Restriction Act at 
practically pre-war levels might provide still more discouragement 
to mvestment in new houses wliich could only be let profitably at 
rents far above pre-'war levels. People might hesitate to move into 
ne\v houses ^\'hich svere so much more expensive, even though more 
comfortable than those they were already crosvded into. Moreover, 
if rent control continued, it would support the idea, rightiy or 
wongly, that the controlled rents were the “ fair ” or normal rents 
for svorking-class houses. The belief that sooner or later costs and 
interest rates would fall to die levels corresponding to the con- 
trolled rents would be strengthened. Obviously, this would be a 
fatal discouragement to investors. 

The dilemma confronting the Government in 1918 was therefore 
serious. If rent control ’svas abolished, as of course the property- 
o^vners hoped, there ■would be a great political outcry firom tenants 
faced wth notices of rent increases. Increases in rents staved off in 
deference to public opinion during die War could scarcely be 
regarded as an appropriate form of peace celebration. In any case, 
it was quite uncertain how quickly, and to ^vhat extent, investment 
in new houses would develop in response to such a stimulus. On 
the other hand, if rent control was maintained, it would reinforce 
the belief as we have seen tiiat die existing controlled rents were 
the “ fair ” and appropriate rents for working-class houses for all 
time. 

As the Government had once meddled in the house market, it 
could not abandon aU responsibility for die supply of houses. It was 
politically necessary to make some effort to control and orgamse the 
supply of new houses, particularly of working-class houses to let. 
The problems of supply were extremely complicated, however. 
It might prove impossible to provide conditions under which private 
investment in working-class houses to let would start again. In the 

to counteract the depressing influence of the actual process of declines of prices and interest 
on im estors in house property, wc ought to be sceptical about the usefulness of builc^g 
programmes as a method of preventing a general downswing of empIo>’mcnt as distince 
from stimulating an upswmg. 

B 
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end it might ^v•cIl become ncccssaiy for the Government to create 
some new organisation to take the place of the old indUadual investor. 
The wliolc question of control or decontrol of houses at tlic end of tlic 
war was inextricably involved w’itli much wider questions of the 
organization of the supply of new' houses. 

In the political atmosphere after die ^var, the housing question 
thus inc\*itably became a major national issue of social policy. The 
opportunist introduction of rent control m 1915 had scrv’cd as the 
key to a veritable Pandora’s box of difficulties and dangers. In fact 
of course the ^vholc thing was an illustration of the generalisation so 
frequently made by economists and equally frequently disregarded 
by die general public. If the Government controls prices it tvill 
sooner or later have to interfere in supply and distribution. In the 
case of rents, the annual price paid for the use of houses, die Govern- 
ment had been able to evade the consequence of control for a time 
because the supply of houses could be regarded as fixed for the 
duration of the tvar. As soon as the w'ar svas over, this condition 
broke down. Supply could and must be increased and some sort of 
responsibility foi supply could no longer be evaded. The economic 
consequences of Govcnimcnt actions arc like curses, sooner or later 
.hey come home to roost. 

II. The Size 01 the Problem 

No doubt ali tiic difficulties inherent in the housing situation after 
the Great ^Var would have remained matters of academic interest 
only, if the shortage had been relatively small. In fact, it was large, 
both abiolutcl\ and in terms of the capacity of the building industry. 
Tiic most natural way of measuring the shortage is by comparing 
the incrc.isc in the number of families with the incicasc m the 
number of house- during the war period. As the married couple is 
l.hc found.uion of the ordinary family, the increase in the numbers 
of rnuplcs puisidcf. a sound baris for estimating the numbers of 
luidiiional liou^c- needed. But married couples arc not the only 
groups of the iKipuIation who need hou-^cs for themselves. Widows 
as well as <oinc of tiir unmarried adults aho w-.Tni, and svili get, 
srp.ir.Jte }iou''‘t for tlicir.schcs if they ran. nie Registrar-General 
Mirgrtnl, m the Houring ^’olumc of the 1931 Census, that a maxi- 
iRimi figure for the growth m the number of families who might 
o.ust hou'cs riioiild include incrr.a-cs in the numbers of 

sridoss-, svidnucn and divorcees under G;, yr.irs of age, f.lm in jier 
rrni. of the 'mcrr.wc in the numlrers of ringie pcr'Oiv between 20 and 
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45 years of age, as well as tlie increase in the number of married 
couples. This is obviously a sensible way of estimating the number 
of additional famihes for whom additional houses are needed over 
any period^ and it has been used consistently tliroughout this book. 
After tlie expenence of the trials of sharingr houses during the present 
war, few people would have the hardihood to deny that every 
housekeeper ivants a house of her oivn. Nearly every married woman 
is a housekeeper, a very considerable proportion of the ividoivs 
under 65 have children groiidng up and living at home, and are 
therefore, housekeepers too, ivhile others want to keep on their own 
home. The only point that people may be disposed to query is the 
allowance made for the single people. Some will say it is too small and 
others that it is too big. It is, of course, a reasoned guess; in fact, as 
the increase in married couples was obviously much the most 
important element in the total estimate of needs both betiveen 1911 
and 1921 and between 1921 and 1931, it would not matter very 
much if the allowance for single persons were made rather larger 
or rather smaller. 

On tliis basis the total number of additional families ivho required 
additional houses betiveen 1911 and 1921 was 1,093,000 compared 
ivith 994,000 betiveen 1901 and 1911.® To keep pace then with just 
the increase in families betiveen 1911 and 1921 more houses would 
have had to have been built during the war decade than in the 
preceding one, i e. just over an average of one hundred thousand 
a year instead of just under, ^^^latever might have happened if there 
had been no Great War, the low level of building during the war 
years resulted in an increase in the number of houses by only 288,000 
between 191 1 and 1921, including about, 50,000 houses built between 
January 1919 and March 1921.® In 1921 there was thus an actual 


* A full explanation of the ^vav in wliicli tlie Registrar-General reached his conclusions 
is gi\en in the Housing Voluinc of tlie 1931 Population Census for England and Wales 
The Registrar-General ts.as inclined to rrfuce his total figure of requirements for addi- 
tional houses by arsunung thgt after the Great War a number of the additional iamilies 
would wash to share houses as other famihes had before the war In fact, we do not know 
how many of the families who were sharing houses at the time of the 191 1 Census did so 
because they w ere unable to ^et separate liouses or because they preferred shanng, and 
there seems little point in making what must be a purel> arbitrart^ guess at a figure I hat e 
therefore made no reduction in the total of requirements on this score Similarly no 
allow ance is included in the estimates for increases, or chimges m the number, of vacant 
houses Normally the number of vacants increase in proportion of some sort to the 
number of houses See Statistical Appendix, p 270 

-All the figures quoted in this section come from the Housing Volume of tlie 1931 
Census op cit or are derived from figures in it, unless otherwise stated 

’ 29,264 houses were built with Government subsidies the numbers built without 
subsidy are not known but according to Ministrv of Health estimates must have been 
about 20,000 See Statistical Appendix Table 2 
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deficit of 805,000 houses, and at die time of the Armistice the 
deficit was probably about 6oo,oood These figures are set out in 
Table 1 . 


TABLE I.— Housing Requirements (England and Wales) from the 
War up to 1931.* 

(1) Increase in the number of families, 1911-18 
(a) Increase in the number of houses, tgi 1-18 


end of die Great 

Thousands. 

84S 

238 


(3) Shortage of houses at the beginning of 1 91 9 

(4) Increase in the number of families, 1919-31 


610 

1.339 


(5) Number of addidonal houses required, 1931-31 


1.949 


* See Statistical Appendix, pp 369-273, for further details and cxplanaUons. 


Before the Wan between 1901 and 1911 the annual average 
increase in the number of houses had been 84,000. If this rate of 
increase had been maintained from the Armistice onwards it would 
have taken approximately seven years to make good die deficit 
outstanding at the Armistice, ivithout any provision being made 
for die needs of the continuing incicase in the numbers of families 
after igig. In fact, the number of families increased by about the 
same amount between igai and 1931 as during die IVar decade, 
so that current needs from 1919 to 1931 averaged just over 
100,000 a year without any allowances for replacements. A clearer 
idea of the magnitude of the pioblcm can be got from calculating 
die number of additional houses needed each year, if the war shortage 
was to be made good and current requirements satisfied, at a given 
date. The total requirements for new houses bctivccn 1921 and 1931 
amounted to about 1,900,000, that is 805,000 needed to make up 
the shortage ouLctanding in 1921 and the rest to balance the 
increase in the number of families between 1921 and 1931, If supplies 
and needs w'crc to balance b> 1931 the average increase in the 
numbers of houses needed each >car would liavc been just under 
ttio,ooo, i.c. an iurrease more than twice as great as the average 
.'vnnual merezsr: between 1901 and 1911. If a more ambitious attack 
on the short.agc wrre to be made, if 1925 was chosen instead, the 
aver.agc incrc.wc needed each year up to 1925 would have been just 
over two hundred ihou'.md. In short if tlir liousing shortage were 
to be overcome in five or esrn in ten yc-ars after 1921, an immense 


‘ r- ■> i-'-'.'t N 5 , r.-, If t'.c ir.'-w in f—'ili-. tn >l v'i<n Urh 

t. -i“* ***i'^4j ih" < ** '''* ' • r,.trnr»S JO ilinp nr-Or^yyif 

*• vvh r.n in 
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expansion in the capacity of the building industry over pre-Great 
War levels would be required. 

All the figures of requirements used so far have referred to total 
requirements. The problem whieh threatened most difficulty, how- 
ever, was that of providing additional working-elass houses. Ordinary 
working-class houses are houses ivith rateable values of not more 
than £ 1 %^ Glass G houses as they came to be called later on. At the 
end of the Great War about tivo-thirds of all tlie houses in the 
country came into this category, and it was natural to assume that 
two-tliirds of the requirements for additional houses at the end of 
the Great War were for working-class houses of this type. This 
assumption agrees quite well ivith the estimates of the proportion of 
working-class families to all families in the country. This is usually 
estimated at between two-thirds and three-quarters.- As some work- 
ing-class families of the arusan type often live in houses above the 
^13 rateable value line, it is quite reasonable to take the lower 
figure of tivo-thirds as giidng the proportion of houses needed to be 
of the ordinary working-class type. On this basis between one-and-a- 
third and one and a half million working-class houses ivere needed 
between 1921 and 1931. 

It will have been noticed that none of the estimates used have 
made any allowances for houses needed to replace old or insanitary, 
or worn-out or inconvenient houses, nor to replace houses converted 
into shops and offices, or actually pulled down. On the other hand, 
no compensating allowance has been made for additions to the 
supply of houses by the conversion of large houses into flats. Un- 
fortunately there was no reason to expect that such additions to the 
supply would make up for the houses converted to otlier uses or 
piilled down. The reason for the omission is that there are no data on 
whieh estimates of the need for replacements can be made. Nor is it 
at ail easy to give any satisfactory definition of this need for replace- 
ment in 1919. It is of course possible to define the need for replace- 
ment as the need for houses to replace those “unfit for human habita- 
tion,” though the interpretation of this typically official phrase 
have been in practice neither uniform nor consistent. The phrase 
implies, however, a very narrow view of replacement needs. It 
ignores the need to replace houses which have become inconvenient 
or old-fashioned, or houses converted to other uses, yet these are 
important reasons for replacing houses even though they are not 


1 Not more than £20 in London Metropolitan Police Area. 

= See Wages and Incomes since i860, hv A L Bowleyand The Home Mailet, 1939 Edit., by 
G Hamson and F C Mitchell. Chaps 13 and 17. 
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siisccptibk to hard and fast statistical measurement. It \vill be much 
more convenient to deal ^^■ith tlie replacement question as wc go 
along, particularly as it did not form part of the main, specifically 
post-Grcat IV'ar problem on which policy was based. In any case, it is 
only too ob%ious that tlie magnitude of the need for houses, even 
ignoring the ivhole complex of replacement needs, -was sufficiently 
great to proride plenty’ of opportunity for the development of all the 
difficulties %vhich.we have seen were implicit in the situation at the 
end of the Great tVar. 



Chapter II 

THE FIRST EXPERIMENT, 1919-1923 

I. Policy and Intentions 

On July 31, igig, the Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act was 
passed. The series of experiments in State intervention to increase 
the supply of working-class houses began. The general attitude was 
optimistic ; the man-in-the-street did not believe that the housing 
problem was excessively difficult or complicated. A subsidy could 
be used to offset high building costs and interest rates ; ^ter all 
subsidies had been used to keep down the price of bread during the 
war. The local authorities, already responsible for dealing with 
slums, could be given the job of providing the working-class houses 
which were so urgently needed, for it was assumed that temporarily 
private enterprise would be neither ^villing nor able to do so. In the 
meantime, while the shortage lasted landlords could be prevented 
from taking advantage of the situation by extension of the life of the 
Rent and Mortgage Interest Restriction Act. 

At this point two schools of thought emerged. 

According to one school, the housing problem, apart from the 
traditional slum problem, was a temporary result of the war. Once 
the crisis was over, private enterprise would be ivilling and able to 
provide all the houses required as before the war. Everything would 
return to normal again. This simple and obvious interpretation of 
the needs of the situation was widespread. The great majority of the 
witnesses who gave evidence before the Committee on the Rent 
Restriction Acts in ig20^ held it, and it was still held by the Con- 
servative Party in 1923, and even in igss- 

The other point of view was held by people who considered the 
housing problem in more fundamental terms. They believed, not so 
much that private enterprise would not re-enter the market, as that 
its achievements before the war had not been satisfactory and would 
not be in the future even after the immediate crisis was over. The 
Report of the Royal Commission on Housing of the Industrial 
. Classes m Scotland of 1917 provided powerful if partial support to 
this view. It made it crystal clear that the houses provided by private 

^ E\adcnce taken by the Committee appointed to consider the Operation of the Rent 
Restriction Act, 1920 The evidence contains the most authoritative description of the 
house market before the Great War that I know of 
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enterprise in Scotland before the war cx)u]d not, on any mterpreta- 
tion of the term, be called satisfactory; on the contrary the standard 
of housing in Scotland was intolerable. The main conclusion of the 
Report was that, as a matter of urgent necessity, the local authorities 
in Scotland should be made entirely responsible for providing decent 
working-class houses on a scale sufficient to make good the war 
shortage, and to bring the Scottish standard up to a level approximating to 
that already achieved in England by private enterprise before the Great JVar. 
As it would be impracticable to charge rents in Scotland sufficiently 
high to cover the costs of the new houses, someone would have to 
fill the gap. The local authorities "would not biuld houses if an 
attempt were made to push the financial burden on to them. The only 
alternative was the Treasury, in other words, the taxpayers of United 
Kingdom. The Report therefore recommended tliat the whole net 
cost of the scheme should be met by subsidies pro'vided by tlic 
Treasury’. If these recommendations "were reasonable for Scotland, 
^\hy should they not be adopted for ensuring sufficient supplies of new 
houses and for raising the general standard south of the border? An 
attractive case could be made out for this. Working-class houses were 
needed in large numbers all over Great Britain, but the level of build- 
ing costs and interest rates would make economic, and a fortiori 
commercial, rents prohibitive. Someone \vould have to fill the gap 
between tlie rents that people could, or \vould pay, and at least tlie 
economic rents. That Av'as just the same dilemma faced by the Gom- 
^pUed housing. Ergo the same remedy should be 

The firet post-ivar housing experiment was in part an attempt 
to put this tlicor>- into practice. Tlie Housing and Toum Planning 

tVir- authorities the dutj- of sun'cying 
fDr ft ^istricts for houses and making and carr>ing-out 
Minkfr-i- of the houscs nccdcd. The approval of the 

carricd^n?,t obtained for the plans before tlicy ^vcrc 

months nffii rsl sur\'c)'s were to be completed within three 

nctmissn-f' • needed. After an interval of thirty^ yean tlic 

of iBoo* half beer uv nutlioritics by the Housing Act 

ircd for vcncrTl biTt ^ moreover they ivcrc now to be 

as oririnallv intend^ for^S’^t available 

lum clearance. There was no suggestion 

’ r-S Tr:.— /"..p,-... 

br!v th- >o Geo. V. dwp 35. Tliis 
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in the new Act that whenever possible the provision of houses should 
be left to private enterprise, and that local audiorities, once the 
crisis was over, should confine their activities to slum clearance. 
The Act of 1890 had made it possible to open the door to the intro- 
duction of state pro\'ision of houses, and state responsibility for 
housing conditions. In 1919 the door was kiched iwde open. In 
the next twenty years, up to the present war, it was to siving errati- 
cally in the ivinds of party politics and Treasury economy campaigns. 
Each time the wnd shifted the interpretation of policy changed or 
a new experiment started. 

The special interest and importance of tlie first experiment of the 
series is due to the type of subsidy offered to the local authorities 
to enable them to carry out their new duties, and to the rules laid 
doira for tlie determination of the rents of the houses biult. The 
principle of the subsidy ivas borrowed from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Housing in Scotland. All losses in excess of a penny 
rate incurred by local authorities were to be borne by the Treasury, 
provided the schemes had been approved by tlie Mimstry of Health.^ 
The local authorities were guarzmteed against any serious losses on 
their schemes and the state had taken financial responsibility for the 
pro\dsion of worldng-class houses. 

The rules for fixing the rents of houses built iidtli this subsidy 
reflected a belief in the temporary nature of the difficulty of the gap 
between the economic rents of new houses and tlie rents that working- 
class families in general could and would pay. Up to March 1927 
rents were to be fixed independently of costs, that is, the economic 
rents were to be ignored in fixing actual rents. The level of the 
controlled rents of working-class houses was to be taken as a guide 
to rents to be charged for the new houses, but only in a very general 
way. On the one hand the superior amenities of 'tlie new houses 
were to be taken into consideration, on the other the capacity to pay 
rent of the particular tenants, or classes of tenants, for whom the 
houses were intended. In short, those tenants who could afford it 
would pay rather more for the new houses than the prevailing 
controlled rents, those who could not would be charged any rent 
considered suitable. It was apparently expected tliat the economic 
rents of houses built after March 1927 would be within the reach of 
a considerable proportion of working-class famihes. \^^lerever 
possible after this date, therefore, rents of subsidised houses were 


^ Effectively, this token contribution by the local authorities cquiv^ent to putting 
the whole financial responsibility on the Treasury as the Ro)’al Commission had recom- 
mended m its Report op cit. 
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to equal tlie economic rent of houses built after tliis date, irrespective 
of the date at which the houses in question had actually been built. 
Tenants who could not afford that rent, how’ever, would be charged 
whatever seemed appropriate as before,^ Though the local author- 
ities were responsible for fixing rents in the fii-st place, they had to 
obtain the approval of the I^'Iinistrs' of Health. If tlic local authority 
and the Ministry' failed to agree the matter \vas referred to a tribunal. 

Financially tliese rent rules were heroic. It was explained in the 
last chapter that the problem of losses on houses built w'hile costs 
and interest rates were abnormally high would necessarily arise in 
connection with any scheme for building houses to let during the 
immediate post-wai years. Tlic rent rules implied that no attempt 
would be made to make the tenants of subsidised houses pay rents high 
enough to prevent such losses occurring, at least as far as the houses 
built before 1927 were concerned. In other w’ords, the financial loss 
on the scheme would not be home by the tenants in the form of high 
rents. .‘\s under tlic terms of the subsidy losses would only be borne 
by the local authorities to the extent of a penny rate, the Treasury 
would accept financial responsibility for the greater part of any 
losses which might arise for this or other reasons. Tlicrc can be no 
doubt that the choice of this solution in advance w'as consistent with 
the puqiosc of increasing die supply of houses for those people 
most in need of additional accommodation, irrespective of their 
ability to pay the abnormally high rents which would be needed 
to cover the costs. Local autlioritias svould not be tempted to safe- 
guard their investments by charging rents which would limit the 
ai-ailability of the new houses to the better off. From the point of 
wcw of the sliort-ttnn difncultics of the liousing situation, this 
particular form of the subsidy, combined with the rent rules, clearly 
luad \ ciy great merits. This docs not, of course, necessarily mean that 
the particular limit set on the losses of local authorities was tlie right 
one. 

The dccison dial the Treasurs’, not the local authority, should 
carry .all residual lo'«cs on housing schemes, was important as a 
contribution to long-period policy besides being intended to help 
'qlve the problems of the emergenrs-. After .all it had been suggested 
by the Roy.il Cominis.sion on Scottish Housing as part of a long- 
pfriod policy. It ha.s been explained dial botli before and after 
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to search for tlic most economical methods of building and mana^ng 
their housing estates. Only if the Ministry of Health exercised 
sufficient control to prevent inefficienG)' and extravagance and to 
enforce economies, could tliis weakness be entirely eradicated. The 
criterion, too, took no accurate account of tlic differing abilities of 
local autliorities to proHde subsidies out of rates. This, ho'wcvcr, is a 
criticism of a rather different type for it is based on the assumption 
that as a matter of principle the proHsion of adequate housing 
should be at least partially a local burden. This is of course an open 
question about which people will argue indefinitely. It tsill be as "well 
to postpone consideration of it. 

These criticisms do not touch, however, tlic most important 
principle embodied in tlic subsidy, the principle tliat subsidies 
should be progressive with need. The importance of this can perhaps 
be most easily shown by analogj' with the principles of taxation 
generally accepted in Great Britain, for there has been much less 
discussion of the principles on which subsidies should be given than 
of the principles on ivhich money should be taken aivay by tlic 
Govcnimcnt. A great deal of thought and effort has been devoted 
in this country' to creating a progressive tax system under which it is 
intended that the heaviest taxes should be borne by those who can 
most easily pay them. The financial burden increases under this 
.sj'ctcni progressively \sith apparent ability to pay. Hoivcvcr imper- 
fectly the system may work in practice, that is the accepted intention; 
it is argued tliat this minimises the inconvenience and distress 
caused by transferring a gi\ cn sum of money from the taxpayers as 
a v.'hole to the Government. The parallel argument in the ease of 
subsidies is as folioivs : the benefits derived from giving away a 
certain amount of money as a subsidy wall be ma.ximiscd if it is dis- 
tributed on a scale progi'cssii c srith need for help. In short, a subsidy 
iriil be more useful if it is concentrated on those who need help most 
than if it is giicn to all and sundrs irrespective of needs. The signifi- 
c-ance of tlic incorporation of thi'^ principle in the 1919 housing 
subsidy arises from the fact that it had not formerly been the accepted 
b.iris of subsidies to local authorities. It was first generally accepted 
in the Ia>c.il Govcnimcnt Act of 1929. If is one of the ironies of 
government in this country that by that time the principle had been 
.abandoned as far as hoiLsing uas cnnrcnicd; it has not since been 
rc-intr^•^duc<•d as a principle of gaicral housing policy. 

'Ihe fundanicnt.db, progressive nature of the 1919 subsidy has rc- 
c-!vcd much less pubhtity than Oiequcstinn of financial control of the 
activities of hica! authoritic' rl.iiming the suhddy. .Superficially at 
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least, the scheme appeared to divorce financial responsibility from 
administrative responsibility. Local authorities decided the number 
of houses they %vould build, what rents they would charge and to 
what people they should be let. The Treasmy, to all intents and 
purposes, footed the bill. It is this reversal of the accepted principles 
of financial relations between the Treasury and the local authorities 
that has received most attention from critics. The question of whether 
this ^vas the real reason why the scheme worked so badly in practice 
that it was abandoned, has hardly ever been discussed. This is 
important because in theorj’’ at least the Ministry of Health, and 
through it the Treasury, had been given powers, which could have 
been used, to control the activities of local authorities by adminis- 
tiative action. 

It has already been pointed out tliat not only did each local 
authority have to obtain the approval of the Ministry' of Health for 
the plans of the houses it wanted to build, but it had to obtain 
approval for the rents at ivhich the houses ^ve^e ultimately let. This 
meant in fact that tlie Ministry of Health could hold up plans, and 
ivith a little imagination and determination it could have forced 
local authorities to conform to a reasonable time-table for actual 
building. Its power to disallow the contracts themselves could have 
been used to disallow not only extravagant building but contracts 
let at high prices. In fact, as the Ministry of Health was jointly 
responsible wth the Treasury for drawing up the conditions on 
which tlie subsidy was available, a definite stop could have been put 
to the cost at which houses could be built and qualify for the subsidy, 
and local authorities obliged to queue up and wait their turn 
for materials and labour. Individually the local authorities w'ere 
powerless to achieve any sort of controlled or ordeily demand for 
building resources. Each had a duty to perform. Each needed 
building resources from what to a considerable extent was a national 
market. If one moderated its claims, it w'ould not benefit, but another 
authority would. If the central departments concerned had chosen 
to take broad administrative control of tlie housing activities of the 
authorities, it might have been just possible for them to do so. If 
they did not, then in practice it would w'ork out that he who paid 
the piper did not call the tune The general criticism can be justified 
not of the actual Act, nor of the type of subsidy, but of the way that 
administrative provisions were made to cany it out. 

The Housing and Town Planning Act, and its subsidy, formed the 
keystone of the policy of tlie first experiment. It was reinforced 
under the Housing (Additional Pow'ers) Act, 1919, by a small lump 
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sum subsidy per house^ pro\adcd for houses built by private enter- 
prise wluch conformed to certain conditions as to size. The subsidy 
was intended to help the small man w'ho might be in a position to 
buy a new house if suitably assisted. Steps ivcre also taken to main- 
tain the control of rents of old houses. The original 1915 Act con- 
trolling rents was replaced in 1920 by a new Act wliich inter alia 
prolonged control until 1923. The field of control w'as also extended 
in tiso stages so that by tlic Act of 1920 houses built before the 
summer of 1919 with rateable values up to 105 in London, ^90 in 
Scotland, and elsew'hcrc were included. Certain maximum 

increases in rent had been made possible. The general elTect w'as to 
permit by July 1921 an increase of 15 per cent, of the net rents of all 
controlled houses plus an increase of 25 per cent, if the landlord W'as 
responsible for all repairs plus an increase corresponding to the 
increases in the rates payable on each house since August 3rd, 1914.' 

By comparison with the efforts made to make it financially possible 
for local authorities and private individuals to have houses built, 
practically nothing was done to make it physically possible. The 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act of 1919,® it is true, gave local 
authorities power to stop private building in their areas which inter- 
fered with the supplies of materials and labour available for building 
schemes, but it appears that there was practically no use made of 
this. A number of schemes were also discussed for increasing the 
supply of skilled building labour by modifiang apprenticeship 
regulations. As, however, only a small measure of agreement had 
been reached by the time housing policy was fundamentally altered 
in the summci of 1921, the projects were dropped.* 

The death sentence of the policy embodied in the Housing and 
Town Planning Act was pronounced in July, 1921. It was decided 
that building houses with the subsidy was too c.\pcnsivc and that 
tlic tot.al number to be completed under it should be limited to about 
J 70,000. The number was only a little in excess of that of the houses 
for which contracts had already been agreed. Officially it was con- 
sidered that completion of these houses would occupy the building 
industr)- for another year. In the meantime, in that all too familiar 
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terminology, “ It was the intention of tlie Government to keep the 
whole housing situation closely under review.”^ In reaching the 
decision ivithout pro\dding for any modified or new subsidy, the 
Government disregarded the spirit of the recommendation, if not the 
letter, of tlie Report of the Departmental Committee on the High 
Cost of Working-class Dwellings. That Committee had suggested a 
large number of improvements in the administration of the 1919 
scheme. The majority report suggested that insofar as state financial 
aid should be necessary in tlie future, the local authorities should 
bear a percentage of the losses incurred m order to establish com- 
munity of financial interest betiveen them and the state It -was 
suggested, however, that the principle of a progressive subsidy 
should be maintained by varjdng the percentage of loss to be carried 
by local authorities to the circumstances of each authonty.- 

No new policy is'as inaugurated until the spring of 1923. By tliat 
time building by local authorities had dwmdled to an insignificant 
level as the permitted number of subsidised houses ivas completed, 
nor had plans been made for the future. During these two years 
no serious attempts at all appear to have been made to deal ivith 
the outstanding problems of building costs and supplies of skilled 
labour. The alarm engendered by the fact that the Treasur)’^ had 
nearly burnt its fingers had turned into inertia, doubtless to the 
relief of those who were root and branch opposed to State inter- 
vention. It was a dismal sfor)\ 

II. The 1919 Subsidies in Practice 

The practical effect of the subsidies proidded under the 1919 
Housing Acts, is easily described. In total 213,821 houses were built 
ivith tliem; the local authorities contributed 170,090 and public 
ufility societies 4,54.5 under the main subsidy and private enterprise 
39,186 under the lump sum subsidy of the Additional Powers Act. All 
of these except for about 15,000 of the local authority houses were 
completed before the end of March, 1923, that is, before the second 
experiment started. Altogether between the Armistice and this date 
about 252,000 houses ivere built, including approximately 54,000, 
bmlt by Private Enterprise ivithout any subsidy. It will be seen 
from Table II that this grand total of new houses were equivalent 

^ Mtnistiy of Labour GaztUe, igsi, p 394. 

- Report, 1921 Cmd. 1447, op at pp 56 & 57 The main rcseiT’ation by one member, 
pp 61 et seq , recommended that the existm^ subsidy should be continued, but that 
greater central contiol should be exercised and that attempts should be made inter aha 
to control the price of building matenak 
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to just under haF the estimated shortage of houses at the Armistice, 
or to just over half the requirements for tlie current increases in the 
numbers of families between the Armistice and March, 1923. The 
total outstanding shortage of houses was -worse at the end than at 
the beginning ! 


TABLE II. — The results of the First Experiment (England 
March 1923.* 


and tVales) 1919 to 
ThousarJs. 


(A) Additional Houses required 1919/March 1923. 

(1) To prosnde for shortage at 1.1.19 .. . .. -• 610 

(2) To proHde for increase in number of faimlies 1.1.19 to 31.3.23 • • 4®4 


Total Requirements 


1,074 


(B) Additional Houses built iqio/March 1923. 

(1) IVith subsidies : 

by local autlioritics . . . . . . . . . . 154 5 

b) private enterprise . . 43'7 

(o) Without subsidies ; 

by private enterprise . .. .. .. .. .. 53‘8 

Total Additional Houses . . . , . . 252 o 


Shortage of Houses outstanding March 1923 .. .. .. .. O22 0 

(i e. A minus B) 

• For further details and c-xplanations see Statisbcal Appendix, pp. 269-272. 


This unsatisfactor\- result cannot, lioivcvcr, be rcgaided as a proof 
of the ineffectiveness of the subsidy scheme, as the total number of 
houses to be built with tlic main subsidy had been suddenly limited 
in the summer of 1921 on grounds of economy. Actually the local 
authorities had started off making plans and even building with 
praiscwortliy speed. By die end of ^farch, 1920, eight months after 
die original Act had been passed, die local autlioridcs had drawn 
up, and the Ministiy' of Hcaltli had approved, plans for 161,837 
houses. ‘ According to the incomplete sur\-cy of immediate icquirc- 
ments made by local authorities, 800,000 v.ould have to be prowded 
uldmatcly ;2 the first insLalmcnl was then substantial. Still more 
remarkable in just over a year and a half of the passing of the Act, 
*7»597 houses had been completed by local authoridc-s and public 
utility sociedc-s. This was a fai more rapid start dian that made under 
the Chamberlain Subsidy of By the summer of 1921 when the 
dedrion to shut down the scheme w.is reached, local authorities 
were building at the rate equivalent to 70,000 housc.s a year, and in 
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the year ending in September, 1922, they completed 85,976 houses. 
In the far more favourable building conditions after 1925 the volume 
of building by local authorities was consistently belo\s'' this level, 
except during the year preceding the first cut in the ^^^leatley and 
Chamberlain subsidies of the second experiment in October, 1927, 
and the last year and a half before the present war. Even allo-wing 
for die fact Aat the Ministry of Health had prepared the ground 
before the Housing and Tomti Planning Act was passed in 1919 by 
pamphlets, the circulation of model building plans, etc., this must be 
regarded as a remarakable achievement. 

A similar degree of AviUingness to carry out the spirit of the Act 
was displayed wth regard to rents. Although the average rent, 
excluding rates, was betrveen 9/- and 10/- a week, there was a rvide 
range of variation. In some cases, chiefly in rural areas, rents rvere 
below 5/-, in others, chiefly in the London area they were over ii/- 
and 12/-J in betrveen a considerable proportion of the houses in 
urban areas must have been let at rents between 7/- and 9/- a week.^ 
These do not compare unfavourably, in \dew of the high level of 
wages in 1921, ■witb the rents of controlled houses which ^s’e^e not 
intended to change. After 1921, controlled rents, excludmg rates, in 
urban areas probably averaged between 5/6 and 6/-, betrveen 8/- 
and 9/- in the London area and between 4/6 and 5/- m rural areas. 
There is less information about the range of controlled rents, but the 
upper limits were certainly above 10/-." 

There can be little doubt that the elasticity of the subsidy en- 
couraged this rent policy. Comparison ■with the difficulties over 
rents during the second experiment %\t11 make this clecir, but it may 
be worth illustrating the financial effects of tlie subsidy. In 
Manchester, for example, the yield of a penny rate rvas ^^26,2 13 
in the year 1924/5, in Rochdale on the other hand the jdeld tvas only 
£2,2^2. The Treasury contribution to the housing scheme equalled 

* Mmistiy of Health Annual Report, igaoj:!, p 112, and the First Report of the Rent Tribunal 
eppointed under Article VII {4) of the Local Authorities (Assisted Housing Schemes) Regulations, 
List of rents settled by the Tribunal. Among the informauon contamed m ^thc 
Report are lists of the weekly rates payable on houses whose ren^ w'erc under arbitration 
The rates frequently w’ere w dl above 4/— or 5/— for houses with rateable salues up to 
£13. By 1925, local autlionties w'ere trying to lower the rents of these houses m comonnity 
'vith the fall in \v'ages The hCnistry of Health and guardians of the Treasury' s interests 
in many cases tried to prevent this (See 2nd Report of the Tribun^ ) 

*The average levels of controlled rents tv ere estimated for the Committee on 

theRentRestnetions Acts, 1037, seep 17 of the Report, Cmd, 5621 range of vvork- 

ing-class gross rents before the Great War is indicated in the Board of Trade inquiry m 
19^2 into the Cost of Living in tovviis (see p. 119 below), and calculations vnth r^m*ci 
to permitted increases in rents and rates on the basis of the data of that enquiry justmes 
the statement abo\ c 
C 
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^131,134 and £29,669 respectively.^ If instead the Treasur)" con- 
tribution had been on the conventional basis of a uniform propor- 
tion of tlic losses, say 66 6 per cent., the increased burden for the 
local autlioritics would have been equivalent to an additional i 0 
pence on tlie rates in Manchester, and in Rochdale an additional 
3-7 pence. The incentive to charge higher rents, or limit the scale of 
the housing schemes, would obidously have been much greater in 
tlic latter tlian in the former. 

The reason for abandoning the scheme was not that it was not 
achic\Tng its purpose in getting working-class houses built and let at 
rents corresponding to current incomes. On the contrary it ivas being 
ratlier too successful and tliercfore becoming too costly.- If homes for 
heroes could only be provided in this way then the heroes would 
have to go witliout. Tliis decision has given rise to most unfortunate 
misunderstanding of the effects of the particular tj-pe of subsidy on 
whidi the scheme was based. It has been frequently assumed that 
as the scheme was abandoned for good on grounds of expense, the 
of subsidy on wliich it was based must always and ine\itably 
produce c.xccssivc increases in building costs. The special merits of 
tlic subsidy which have already been described have apparently 
been sacrificed forever without hesitation. As it is more tlian pro- 
bable that the housing situation after tlic present war w-ill in some 
respects resemble that following tlic last war, it is ivorth trying to 
discover wlictlicr this is justifiable. It is one of the mmor ironies of the 


* Csicuiatrd fro'n IxKfJ Ttuj'icn Kc'jms, Pari II Tnblcs of income and expenditure 
of rate fund tcrvnccs of Counn Borouslis In considering differences in expenditure in 
trmv of rates in Uic £, it must lie rcmcniliered dial incdiods of assessing mtcabic values 
of p-ojierts ddfer in different borougl.s and this affects the >acld of rates in some cases 
arils' annua! cost to the Trcav.ir> of the scheme incrr-ascd from T2D5 thous-ind 
in loip'.’o to .a maxiniu.ai of £7,951 G thouvaud m IQ24/5 Tlic increase of east svas 
inamfv tl'i", of course, to the incliuion of .all the houses biidl w-ith the subsidv in the latter 
s'.tT ir '•e-d ofonh tl- fint fc-s; it -v.as du-, howeser, to .some c.\tcnt, to the reduction in 
rttits made afi-r th- fall tit sv.-ges (sec note i , page 25 .abos e) . Tiic a\ crage .annu.al cost to 
the Trr.\,'Ur> from the time budding nitb tlie subsids came to an end in 1024^5 to 1938/9 
ug.s £67f/> 1 ihousat'd—erjunalcnt to .aleiui £40 pr bou<e pr 3 car. (dfmis.'iT cf Hralih 
d— 2 'Spp-ndix X\ IlIrtn’.cscamp!etest.'itisncsoftlic 7 'reasuia subsidies } 
■a.c Mis.vtr> onimlth cave delath of the rents of, .aed lovj-.s o.i, thc-e bouses in iu 
reprt /r- >riy><St, p na. r,' jef In Utt. jxar th- total .itemgc lots per bou'e teas 
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CHART I — ^Tender prices, and subsicLsed building, and Index numbers of building 
material prices and irage rates, 1919-1923 * 



=sA\*crage Tender Pnees, Local Authont^ Hoxises. 

— =Index of Labourer** IVage-rates (weeklj) 1914=100 

— I =Indcx ofBnclda>*er’s Wage-rates (wcclcly) 1914=100 

j caIndexTof Building Materi^ Prices (Annual Averages) igi3a«ioo* 

**** j =Nos of Unemployed Bncklayers (Monthly) 

=No of subsidised houses built in each six months b> Private Enterprise 
» =No of subsidised houses built m each six months by Local Authorities. 


• See Statistical Appendix, Tables 4A and 4B 
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histor>' of housing policy that although the \vhole question was 
thoroughly investigated by a Committee in 1921,1 none of the 
constructive suggestions for improving the administration of the 
subsidy ivcrc adopted. 

The really important feature of tlie ivhole experiment is that 
though a large part of the contracts for the houses were placed 
towards die end of a general building boom in which prices of 
materials and ivagcs were rising rapidly, the greater part of the actual 
building Mas carried out in a period of falling or stationaiy prices 
and wages. A general picture of the course of ^^•ages, tlie prices of 
materials and unemplo^Tnent in the industry is given in Chart i . 

At the time at which the Housing Act itself was passed, the general 
post-ivar inflationary^ boom ivas getting under weigh. The demand 
for industrial and commercial buildings and for private houses was 
expanding rapidly. In particular tlie demand for houses ivas ex- 
panding rclatii cly to tlie demand for other buildings. In 1918, the last 
year of the war, in the districts for which the Ministry' of Labour 
collected statistics of die value of building plans passed each quarter, 
the proportion accounted for by private houses had varied from 
8 per cent, to 23 per cent, of the total. In 1919, tliat is before die plans 
of the local authorities helped to swell the figures, they accounted for 
much the same proportion, but in 1920 varied from 41 per cent, to 
52 per cent., including some local authority plans, = The pressure on 
the capacity of the building industry' and on the building materials 
industry' was at this time intense, partly because of the shrinkage 
capacity during the war and paiUy because of the sheer size of the 
demand. Prices of building materials rose rapidly. In 1918 they were 
a mere 105 per cent, above the pre-war level of 1913. but by 1920 
had risen practically as much again and accraged 198 per cent. 
al>o\c 1913 prices; this w-as nearly the peak, the increase in 1921 was 
small. = Spectacular though the increases were they were definitely 
less than those of the wholesale prices in general. The Board of 
Trade Index Number of Wholesale Prices, c.xcluding food, was 
228 per cent, above the 1913 level in 1920, the actual peak of 258 
per cent. abo\c pre-war being reached in May of that year. Un- 
doubtedly pan of the rise in prices of building materials was due to 
the real cost of .'‘ttempts to increase output in a hurry' beyond the 
optimum of existing rcmurccs of plant, organisation and skilled 
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labour. Equally certainly, ho-\vever, the pressure of demand created 
a sellers’ market for both materials and labour; it would be totally 
contrary’- to all experience if the resulting prices and wages had not 
been favourable to producers. 

Wages in the actual building industry’- also rose rapidly after the 
Armistice, making up for the relative lack of increase during the ivar 
years. Between January 1919 and the end of the year labourers’ 
ivages per ^reek had increased from 107 per cent, above 1914 levels 
to 146 per cent, above; in the autumn of 1920 they reached their 
peak, 203 per cent, above pre-war for a shorter week. Increases in 
wages of skilled men were considerable, but not quite so rapid; the 
comparable figures for bricklayers being 72 per cent., 97 per cent., 
and 137 per cent.^ Labour costs of building increased still more than 
wages. Not only was the working week reduced, but tlie producti\-ity 
of labour was less than before pre-war, probably by beUveen 20 
and 50 per cent.= 

Actual building costs probably rose still more than material prices 
and wage rates. There ^vere constant delays due to the scarcity of 
materials and skilled labour, and to the dislocation of transport. 
The penalty of tr>ing to produce beyond the capacity of the industry, 
of spreading resources too thinly over too large a field, is inevitably 
•^vaste and high costs. There were still other factors tending to increase 
costs by more than the increases in costs of labour and materials. 
The building contractors too, like building labour and the ovmers 
and producers of materials, were in a position to obtain specially 
favourable terms on contracts. This was undoubtedly the case as far 
as contracts for local authority building schemes were concerned. 
The Committee on the High Cost of ^Vorldng-class Houses explained 
in 1921 that especially favourable contract terms had been found 
necessary to induce contractors to take up the local autliorities’ 
housing schemes. This fact provides a definite indication that con- 
tractors were finding ordinarj'- private building highly remimerative.® 

It \vas in these circumstances that the first group of local authority 
contracts under the subsidy scheme were placed and the first houses 


* See Stadsucal Appendix, Table Wages of the other skilled trades mot ed m a n ay 
similar to those of bricklajers Tlie figures quoted relate to the summer isorking \,eek, 
this i\as reduced to 44 hours m Ma\, 1920, from an average summer working ueek of 
50 hours in 1914. 

* Riport of the Departmental Committee on the High Cost of It'orhrg-class Houses, /per. Cind. 

P* 31 Accordmg to C T. Jones’ Increasing Returns, op cit. p 92, the recorefr of a 
large London building firm shoved that vhereas between 1895 and igtfr ^ fancUajer 
laid on the aierage 60 bricks per hour,in 1920 he averaged only 44 and from 1921-1924 
only 36' 

’ Report of the Departmental Committee, op. at , pp 44 and 45 
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Started. Tlie average price to be paid for each house reflected the 
optimism of tlic contractors in the immediate future of tlie building 
industr}' as much as the level of current costs. By the end of April, 
1921, contracts had been placed for 160,000 houses at an average 
all-in cost of about ;^i,ooo. The actual building contract prices of 
houses had increased from about in the summer of 1919 to 

about ;^93o in tlie autumn of 1920; after that tlicy had started to 
decline.^ The competition between local autlioritles and private 
persons for the ser\-ices of building contractors no doubt helped to 
bnng about this situation, for it must be remembered that there 
was no eficctive form of rationing or priorities. It seemed probable, 
moreover, that if expectations current about die future of the build- 
ing activity had been fulfilled the competitive pressure of the local 
authority demands would have pushed pnees and wages still higher. 
Building contractors seemed to c.xpcct this, for they generally insisted 
on being safeguarded by the terms of their contracts, against increases 
in prices of materials and in wages. Not only were tlie local authority 
programmes as such competing with each other for the limited 
resources available, but indiridual contractors working for the same 
authority might, in badly organised areas, have competed against 
each other. The additional pressure on the resources of the industry 
might also ha\c increased real costs of production. 

The general post-W'ar boom broke witli riolencc in the summer 
of 1920. World prices and trade collapsed. The demand for new 
buildings, industrial, commercial and private fell in sympathy. 
Building projects already planned were abandoned.^ Unemploy- 
ment in the building industiy incrc.Tscd. slowly at first and then 
r.apidiy. The building boom had started as part of the general post- 
w.ar boom. As the chart shows the main increases in wages and 
decreases in uncmploj-mcnt in the building industry-, as well as the 
main increases in prices of building materials, had taken place 
during tl'.c gcncr.1l boom in trade, before the local authorities had 
become acttia! purchasers of building resources on a large scale. 
The declines took place in simpathy with tlie collapse of "trade in 
general, despite the fact th.it the loc.il authorities had really started 
building early in toot. Allhouah 91,000 houses had been begun by 
March, loot, and 35,000 had been completed in the following six 
months, the numbers and j'-crccntagcs of building workers' un- 
empkn-ai inrre.vcd stc.idily through the summer. ' Worse w.is to 
cou’.e, rr.nutn for month unemployment was higher throughout tlic 

' V vt aa r 1. i XI, 
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year October 1921 to September 1922 than in the previous year. 
These were tlie months in which the local authority building reached 
its peak, and in all of 8^,000 houses were built of which at least 
half were built entirely during that time. It was only after the 
local authority programmes were practically completed by the 
summer of 1923 that unemplojmient began to fall, and it was not 
until 1925 that anything approaching another boom occurred. 
As far as comparable figures are available, it appears that the same 
thing happened in the building material industries. 

Prices of building materials and wages exhibited similar features. 
In nearly aU cases prices ceased to rise after 1920; in 1921 they were 
either stationary, or falling, and declines continued, or started, in 
1922, reaching bottom in 1923. After 1923 prices of building materials 
in general tended to be stationary or slightly rising.^ In the case of 
wages, the peak was reached in the autumn of 1920; decline set in in 
tlie early summer of 1921; the bottom was reached in 1922. Even 
such information as is available on the contract prices of houses for 
which local authorities let contracts conforms to this general pattern. 
The main decrease took place while the local authority building was 
at its maximum and bottom reached by the time the experiment 
was dra\\'ing to a close in March 1922, at a figure £436 per house, 
a contract price similar to that prevailing in the first years of the 
second experiment.- 

The behaviour of all the main elements in building costs did not 
in fact support the idea that in practice the housing schemes of the 
local authorities had a markedly inflationary effect. By the time they 
had really got going they did not involve any major strain on the 
capacity of the industry. The experiment of the main 1919 subsidy 
turned out to be inter alia a partially successful and entirely un- 
expected experiment in using public investment to stave off 
depression.® In fact though the housing schemes of the local 


* Details of prices for indii’idual building niatenals are given in G T. Jones Increasing 
Returns op at , l n r i. 

■ See Chart I and Statistical Appendix Tables 4A and B and C As the great bulk of the 
contracts had been let before the pnees and wages, etc , had fallen substantially, the 
ultimate cut of tlie scheme was determined more by the conditions at tte 
tracts were made than the conditions prevailmg when they' were completed. The local 
authorities did not, it seems, succeed to a major extent in securing downward revTsions 
of the contracts already placed , t 1 1 .1, 

^ During theyear 1910/20 to 1922/3 capital expenditure on houses by the local auuiontics 
amounted to 49 per cent of their total capital expenditure. Increiues in expenditure on 
houses accounted for 63 per cent of the increase in tlieur total capital e-xpenditure betiveen 
1919/20 and 1920/21, and for 81 per cent of the increase between 1920/21 and 1921/22. 
Similarly the decline in expenditure on houses between 1921/22 md 1922/23 accounted 
for the greater part of the total decline, i c 92 per cent These calculations are tesed on 
the figures given in Tables 5, 27, and 30 in Pitbltc Investment and the Trade C}cle, by Bremer- 
ton, Burchardt & Rutherford, Oxford University Press, 1940- 
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authorities helped to maintain emplo>'ment in the building 
industries, the resulting demand for labour and materials was 
insufBcient to compensate for the collapse of private building. This 
cannot be regarded as in any way surprising; tlie maximum rate of 
building achieved by the local authorities, 85,000 houses a year, 
required only about 15 per cent, of the total number of skilled men 
in tlic building crafts including 32 per cent, of die bricklayers, and 
about 50 per cent, of the output of bricks in 1921.^ Although these 
actual figures must be regarded as only approximations, there is no 
reason to doubt the validity of the general conclusion to be drawn 
from them; the local authority housing schemes svere not tlie main 
source of demand for building resources. This conclusion is entirely 
consistent, of course, srith the changes in prices and unemployment 
described. 

It k only possible to conclude that the course of building costs 
and employment svas on tlie whole determined by the private or 
industrial demand, rather than by the demand of local authorities, 
for building resources in tlie four years following tlie Armistice. 
Tlie conclusion needs careful interpretation. It certainly docs not 
justify the assumption that housing schemes financed by subsidies 
of the I gig t>pc could always be carried out with such relative 
impunity. iMl the conclusion shows is that disastrous results may be 
avoided if such schemes arc carried out when there is an adequate 
supply of building resources. If after the last war tlie pressure of tlie 
private demand for building resources had continued at tlie 1920 
height, succes'^ful efforts by local authorities to obtain control of a 
sufficient quantity of building resources to carr\' out their schemes 
must have had tlie effect of dmdng prices up. The authorities' 
schemes probably isould not have absorbed even half oftlic icsourccs 
of the industry, but they would have been the proverbial last straw. 
On the other hand if the local authorities had not been provided 
iritii highly clastic financial resources, the danger of price increases 
would obviously have been less, but the chance of the schemes being 
carried out would also have been vciy much le's. Regarded from 
ihk angle the 1919 subsidy was a financi.al substitute for adminis- 
trative control of tlic use of building rcsourccs—conscqucntly tlic 
high contract prices of 1920. 

Tnc cfrcctivnicss of the .nibsidy as a means of getting houses built, 
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or at least started, despite high and rising costs was indisputable. 
In considering this point it must be remembered that the great idea 
was to build working-class houses. If this pressed the industry 
beyond capacity and created a sellers’ market, the local authorities, 
unaided by administrative control of the market, -would only obtain 
sufficient resources to build large numbers of houses by outbidding 
the other competitors in the market. Competitive bidding is the only 
automatic machinery for distributing scarce resources, but there is 
probably little need to emphasize this point in the middle of a world 
war. The whole situation, the high contract prices and the pander- 
ing to contractors cannot be taken as damning the peculiar type of 
subsidy, tliough perhaps it can be used to damn the whole idea of 
building at that time. Nor must it be forgotten that the main in- 
creases in prices and wages had taken place by 1 920 before the local 
autliorities had started building on a large scale; bmlding materials 
are not normally bought a long time in advance of use, and labour 
never can be. The local authority schemes cannot be saddled ivith 
the responsibility for the increases in wages, and prices which took 
place before they actually started building on a serious scale. ^ They 
were only partially responsible for the prices of completed houses 
envisaged in the contracts they placed. 

If local authorities had had to face cartydng the costs of the schemes 
on the rates it is improbable that they would have planned to build 
on an adequate scale. We all know that they are among the most 
parsimonious bodies if their ratepayers may have to foot a bill. The 
truth is that the country was faced -with the dilemma of ha-ving large 
numbers of working-class houses built at immense expense or having 
very few houses of this type built and sa-ving the public purse. Public 
opinion, local and national, ^vanted the houses. The Government’s 
promises to provide homes for heroes and the Ministry of Health’s 
pressure on the local authorities to carry out the Government’s 
wishes reflected this decision. Witliout control of the market, 
expense was therefore ine\'itable. The situation could only be eased 
as building capacity increased, and both the real costs of production 
and the strength of the sellers’ position declined. The Committee 
already quoted took a gloomy -view of the extent to which, under 


> It tvould, m fact, be very difficult to apportion responsibilit>' for increase in building 
costs between the local authorities working ivith the mam Addison subsidy and private 
builders working Math the lump sum subsidy of the .AddiUonal Powers Act The form^ 
completed 3,542 houses by September, 1920, and a total of 16,201 by March, 1921, the 
latter 2,585 and 13,063 respeetively It was only in the six months up to September, 1921, 
that local authorities really outstripped subsidised private enterprise, and, of course, 
by this time prices and wages were wdl on the way down 
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existing contracts, such decreases in costs would be realised in 
diminished cost of building. They pointed out that neither con- 
tractors nor local authorities had any real incentive to take the 
greatest possible advantage of any favourable turn in the situation.^ 

Before going on to the second c.xperimcnt there is another aspect 
of the 1919 subsidy to consider. Did tlie peculiar type of subsidy, its 
extreme elasticity, lead to extravagance and inefficiency on the part 
of local authorities’ Was the control exercised by the ^Ministry of 
Hcaltli a sufficient safeguard? Was it an adequate alternative to a 
financial incentive to economy such as that had been as protided 
by a subsidy based on a given proportion of losses incurred? It is 
impossible to make an independent investigation t^venty years after 
tlie event, but as the Committee of 1921 on die High Cost of Building 
\Vorking-class Dwellings ivcnt into the question with some care, 
this docs not matter much. 

It seems that the Ministry* of Hcaldi w’cre at least morally 
responsible for die use of contracts which ga\'c contractors no 
inccntiic for economy. The model contracts draw'n up by the 
hCnistiy included clauses to safeguard contractors against any risks 
of increase in costs of material or labour, ^\^lilc local authorities 
might have been unwilling to adopt dicsc clauses, if they themselves 
had not been in turn safeguarded against loss by the subsidy, it w^as 
argued at the time that it was impossible to place contracts except 
on these terms. This particular loophole for extravagance {seems 
therefore to be part of the basic problem of lack of control of the 
market. It seems clear. howc\cr, from the Report that the AUnistiy' 
of Health failed to exerdse sufficient control over the tyqics of houses 
built and the lay-out of estate-:. The Report pointed out that the 
Ministry* had not prevented the local authorities selecting more 
daboratc models and more expensive lay-outs than seemed necessary*. 
It seems too that insufficient guidance was given on odier points, 
such as costs, possible economic; in materials, etc., or in planning 
the placing of contracts in some relation to local building resources. 
ITc local authorities on die other hand, were only too apt to make 
UT of the freedom from cfiectivc control to select the expensive 
type of plans and layout^. Nor did they in general display any 
obrious interx-.-t in trying to secure cconom> in building cither In 
inristmg on tfic me of the cheaper type of mafcri.als, or by general 
superridon of their contracts to secure com. reductions. The Com- 
mittee alr^ohed the lor.al authorities of charges of .'^pcctacular 
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extravagance or gross inefficiency. ^ It seems that apart from the 
basic problem of lack of control of the market, the Ministry of Health 
did not display sufficient determination or imagination in exercising 
its powers in circumstances in w'hich the type of subsidy made central 
control particularly necessary. It seems reasonably certain, hoivever, 
that the lack of financial incentives to economy on the part of local 
authorities raised neiv and difficult problems of administration. 

The lessons of the first post-war experiment in state intervention 
to increase tlie supply of houses Mill stand out more sharply 
M’hen the results of the second experiment have been discussed. It 
Mill be useful to sum up provisionally the main conclusions which 
may be relevant to housmg problems in the future. First, the 1919 
scheme main subsidy, by relieNung local autliorities of practically all 
financial responsibility for their housing schemes, created conditions 
financially highly favourable to a policy of providmg houses to let at 
rents mu thin the reach of those families most in need of houses. The 
progressive character of tlie subsidy was probably particularly 
useful in this connection. At the same time the need for providing a 
substitute for the financial incentive to economy by means of a purely 
administrative control of the actiwties of local authorities, created 
administrative problems wliich -were not solved during the life of the 
experiment. The experience of the four years after the Armistice 
brought to the forefront the difficulty of evohdng a subsidy scheme, 
compatible ■with administrative efficiency, ivhich M'ould overcome 
the difficulties of building during periods of uncertainty about costs 
and interest rates, and w'ould also be of a progressive character. 
From the point of ■view of the effects of subsidies on building costs, 
the experiment demonstrated an ob\'ious but frequently forgotten 
principle. If a given number of houses are wanted they can only be 
obtained either by paying the market price, determined by supply 
and demand, or by the introduction of an efficient administrative 
control of the use of resources. If the building industry is 
fully occupied in satisfying private demand, the resources needed by 
local authorities to build additional houses can be obtained ■with the 
aid of a highly elastic subsidy, but at high prices. A subsidy is, in 
these circumstances, an expensive and clumsy substitute for deliberate 
control of the use of building resources. It is important that this . 
obvious principle should not be forgotten again at the end of the 
present war. 

' Report of the Departmental Committee on the High Cost of Worhing-class Houses, °P 
at , particularly Part ■'/II of the Majority Report. There were, of course, a nu^cr ot 
instances botli of extravagance and serious in^aency. but it must be remembered that 
the local authorities w ere inexperienced and in a hurry. 
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THE SECOND EXPERIMENT , 

1 923-1 933/4— policy 

The second experiment was inaugurated in July, 1923, by the 
Consen-ativc Government which came into office in 1922. The new 
policy was contained in Nc\illc Chamberlain’s Housing Act. The 
previous experiment had ended witli the panic-stricken rejection of 
the financial innovations of the original Act of 1919. The new one 
naturally conformed to the principles of sound conseia'^ative finance. 
A new subsidy to be paid by tlie Treasury \vas fixed at a maximum 
of ^6 a house a year for trventy years. It ivas to be available for any 
hou'c built by cither private enterprise or the local autlioritics, 
wluch satisfied certain conditions. No subsidy from the rates at all 
uas required. Houses uould be eligible for the subsidy if they were 
up to, or above, a defined minimum standard of size, equipment, 
etc., but did not exceed an over-riding maximum size. No limitations 
i\hatcver were put on the use of the liouses; they could be let at any 
rent or sold at any price. The subsidy was to be strictly temporary; 
it would only be available for liouses built by October ist, 1925.* 

There ucrc aho prorisions intended to encourage owicr- 
occupation. Locnl autlioritics were gi\cn powers to advance money 
to people wanting to buy new houses but unable to provide the 
initial p.-iymcnt down needed to obtain advances from the building 
'ociclies; they could help further by guaranteeing payments to be 
made to building societies by purcliascrs. .-\dvanccs for landlords 
undertaking repairs and reconstruction of houses was also made 
pO'siblc." In shoit, local authorities could help finance improve- 
ments and incrc3‘cs in the supply of houses made by private 
rntcqirise as well .as building Uicmcclvcs. 

Oiiviou'ly, Chamberlain’s .^ct had the gicat merit of .simplicity. 
.\ny penon and any organbatioii, practically speaking, could build 
.a house of the appropriate <-!7e within the two yc.ar: after it came 
mto force and claim the subsidy. .•\t the end of two years (all being 
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well), it was assumed that no more subsidies would be needed and 
houses would be built as they had been before the Great War, by the 
unaided efforts of pnvate enterpnse. The ivhole policy -was based 
on the hypodiesis, for which there was no supporting evidence at all, 
that tlie housing crisis is'ould be over and done ivitli quickly. It was 
assumed that only remedies of an emergency type were needed. 
Consistently with tliis attitude, a deliberate attempt was made to 
prevent tlie permanent establisliment of the locid authorities as 
suppliers of -working-class houses in general. The main Act of 1919 
had opened die door for the treatment of die pro-vision of working- 
class houses as a sort of social service. The door ivas now closed as 
far as possible by a clause that only allowed local authorities to 
build houses diemsclves" if ih^ succeeded in convincing the Minister of 
Health that it would be belter tf they did so, than if they left it to pnvate 
enterpnse^ This was the price of relieinng the local authorities from the 
necessity of making any contribution at all from the rates. The Act 
was really an Act to encourage private enterpnse to build small 
houses eitlier for sale or for letting. The local authonties -were to be 
merely “ also rans.” If the supporters of Chamberlain had their ivay, 
the pro-vision of working-class houses ivould not become a social 
service. 

It was perfectly clear that what littie had been learnt from the 
experience of the preceding fesv years had been learnt with the wrong 
emphasis. It had been decided that die inflation of buildings’ costs 
during the life of die 1919 subsidy to local authorities, had been 
mainly, if not entirely, due to the particular form of the subsidy. 
The basic cause of the high costs of building had not been grasped. 
The advocates of the neiv policy either had not realised, or had been 
umviUing to realise, that the resources of the building industry were 
too small to pro\dde both the houses and the other buildings of aU 
Sorts ivanted in a hurry. As long as diis situation existed, such 
resources as were available would go to ivhoever offered the highest 
prices, unless some system of priorities or rationing ivere introduced. 
Chamberlain’s Act -was altogether too simple. It made no attempt 
whatever to grapple ivitii these problems by trying to increase the 
capacity of the industry: rather the reverse. Tlie short life proposed 
for the Subsidy together -ivitli the amendments of the Rent Restriction 
Acts introduced at the same time- certainly created the impression 
that by 1925 the shortage of houses would be over. Anyone foUoisung 
the official lead might argue that there was no point in trjTng to 

^Housing, etc. Act, 1923: op cit Section 1. 

’ See p. aa above. 
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increase the capacity of the building industry' merely to cope with 
so temporary a problem. 

True, Chamberlain's subsidy had two apparent advantages over 
the 1919 subsidy, apait from its simplicity. It would safeguard the 
position of the Treasury' and it would not have the same inherent 
power to create a crescendo of inflationary' increases in costs. The 
latter would in some circumstances be an advantage to those families 
Avith limited fixed incomes trying to buy houses. These advantages 
were not gained without sacrifice. 

The risfe of decreases in returns on, and loss of, capital invested 
in houses to let during periods of unstable building costs and interest 
rates has already been described at length. The 1919 subsidy had 
protected local authorities entirely from tlicse risks. The new' subsidy 
gave protection only in certain cases though it e.\tcnded it to private 
enterprise. The protection Avould be complete only if, when tlie 
subsidy w'as A\ithdrawn, building costs and interest rates on new 
mortgages fell not more than enough to balance out the subsidy, 
and then ceased to change. In this case, there w’ould be no change in 
rents. If costs fell further than this, the economic rents of new houses 
would fall below the subsidised rents of tlic older houses and would 
tend to drag them down to their own level. Nobody knew w’hethcr 
this would happen or not. If it did, sooner or later losses would occur 
unless special steps were taken to prevent tlie benefits of the fall in 
costs being passed on to consumers in lower prices.^ In the abnormal 
circumstances of the post-w'ar years, investment in houses to let 
meant taking on risks of loss of an unknown order of magnitude, 
not compensated by any reasonable chance of additional profits. 
Any normal local authority or private person svould take care to 
avoid such a proposition as far as possible. 

The inflc-xibility of the subsidy had anotlicr disadvantage. Houses 
would be subsidised irrespective of the vaiydng capacity of the 
families needing houses either to rent or to buy, and irrespective of 
the capacity of local authorities to add to that capacity by 
subsidies out of the rates, Tlie poorer a family, the smaller 
w.is the chance that it svould be able to pay the balance of 
rent or purch.asc price not covered by the sub.-idy. It followed tliat 
the poorer the family, the Ics*. its chance of benefiting directly from 
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the subsidy by getting a subsidised house. Worse still, they would 
not benefit even indirectly for some time. Old houses would not 
necessarily be left vacant by the better-off families moving mto the 
new subsidised houses, until so many had been built that provision 
had been made for all the relatively %vell-to-do families who had 
temporarily been obliged to share houses during the crisis as well 
as extra families which emerged in the natural comse of events. 
Only when the better-off families began shifting into the new houses, 
not because they needed houses as such but because they thought they 
would prefer to live in modem houses, would old houses be left 
vacant in substantial numbers. At this stage the poorer families 
would begin to benefit indirectly from the increase supply of houses 
encouraged by the subsidy.^ Similarly, the better-off dlstncts would 
tend to benefit from the subsidy more than the poor districts. Those 
areas where the numbers of families able to afford subsidised houses 
were relatively small would receive a relatively small share of the 
total amount paid out by the Treasury in subsidies. 

In discussions of taxation, the use of the terms regressive and pro- 
gressive has served the useful purpose of crystallising the question of 
who suffers most from a tax. We can equally appropriately use them 
in discussing problems of subsidy. We can legitimately say that sub- 
sidies which benefit the rich more than the poor are “ regressive ” just 
as in an earlier chapter we described as “ progressive ” subsidies 
arranged to benefit those in greatest need of assistance most. By 
thinldng in these terms, it may be possible to focus rather more 
attention than has been customary on the important question of ivho 
benefits from a subsidy. We can make a start by saying that the 
Chamberlain subsidy would be “ regressive,” both betiveen families 
and between places. 

The subsidy intended to increase the supply of small houses was 
supplemented by an extension of the life of the Rent and Mortage 
Interest Restriction Acts until 1925. Consistently with the apparent 
belief that the housing crisis would be over or nearly over in tivo years, 


^ As the Chamberlain Act defined the mininium of house uhitA sv’as eligible for 
the subsidy ivith some precision, it svould be difficult for the melasticity of the subsidy 
to be counteracted, for example, by economies in expenditure on buildmg by cuttmg 
doivn the size of the house (Although certain delations from the standard were to be 
permitted m exceptional cases (Sect, i (2)) they ere not of the w give real elasticity 
to the standard ) The standard set up by the Act m as m many i\ ays admirable and pro- 
vided the standard for the family house built by local authorities smce But it ccrtaml) 
limited the possibility of large families or families not belonging to the aristocracy of the 
working-classes getting new bouses- It provided for a considerable nse in standards 
ivithout proiuding the means for payit^S it. It reversed the theory that it is better to 
have half a loaf than no bread at all The effect of this on the housmg sitiiaUon in different 
areas is discussed m Chapters IV and VI below, and m the Appendix on Scodand 
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an important concession ^vas made to landlords. In future all houses 
becoming vacant and reverting to tlic landlords’ possession, ^vere 
to be freed from any furtlier restriction of rents. ^ As people moved 
from the houses they had li\ ed in up to 1923, the house market would 
gradually become freed from Government control. By moving, of 
course, a family ivould depri^'c itself of any protection from the Rent 
Restriction system, for any house it could move into must have 
prc\*iousIy come into tlic landlord’s possession and therefore be free 
from control. If the assumption that the housing shortage ivould 
be over in tivo or tliree years had been reasonable, such a plan of 
gradual haphazard decontrol might perhaps have been justified. 
It might have been useful m helping to settle appropriate 
new levels of rents. In practice, of course, tlie assumption was 
not justified and tlic continuance of the system was c-xtended first 
to 1927 and then cacli year until tlic whole scheme ivas retdsed in 
1933. This revised scheme belongs properly to the period of the 
diird c.xpcriment and is described in Chapter VII. The system 
introduced in 1923 completed the acceptance of the \aet\'S of the 
housing problem held b\* the majority of property owners who 
gave evidence to tlic Committee on tlie Rent Restriction Acts 
in 1920.- 

Tlie pure Chambcilain policy did not remain undiluted for long. 
In 1924 the Labour Party took office and Mr. INTieatley as new 
Minister of Hcaltli introduced anotlicr Housing Act and another 
subsidy.^ The Cliambcrlain policy' ivas partially scotched tliough 
liis subsidy was not repealed. I he most significant change made 
perhaps was the restitution of tlic powers of Uic local authorities. 
They ucrc given back their powers to provide ordinary working- 
class iiouscs without first having to prove that they could not be 
provided by private enterprise.* The controversy was settled. The 
local authorities were established as part of the permanent machinery 
for providing v\ orking-class housca; they were not mere inlnidcrs. 
No govcnmicnt since has dared to tr>' openly to alter this: in fact, the 
position was reaffirmed in the codifying Act passed in 1925 when the 
Conservatives v\crc back in office.^ The job of providing houses 
could once more, if the local nuihoritjcs or the local electors liked, be 
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developed as a social service. The door to at least partial socialisation 
of the field -^vas definitely propped open. It remained to be seen 
whether tlie threshold would be crossed. 

The second important change was tlie introduction of a long- 
period housing programme. The Chamberlain subsidy ivas non’ 
made available for houses completed before October ist, 1939^ 
and a new and larger subsidy for tlie same period for houses satis- 
fying stricter conditions ivas introduced. If tlie bmlding trade 
unions relaxed their rules so tliat the number of skilled men could 
be increased, there ivould in future be a reasonable prospect of 
emplojTTient for the additional men. On tliis basis WTieatley ivas 
able to make the famous “ gentleman’s agreement ” witli the build- 
ing trade unions which made a rapid increase in the numbers of 
houses built each year possible. The programme emnsaged by 
I'V'heatley and the Unions involved an increase in the number of 
houses built each year from between 63,000 and 95,000 in 1926 
to betiveen 85,000 and 127,000 in 1928 or 1929, reaclung a maxi- 
mum of between 150,000 and 225,000 in 1934 or 1935." After five 
years’ delay tlie most essential step in any attack on the war-created 
shortage of houses had been taken. The lengtli of time needed to 
get to this point had been ratlier longer than the ivhole period of 
inadequate building during tlie Great War which had created the 
particular problem to be cured. In fact, on reasonable estimates 
the actual shortage of working-class houses in 1924 ivas larger than 
in 1919. a 

The new subsidy introduced by \Vlieatley and the conditions under 
which it was to be available are of prime importance. They repre- 
sented a curious marriage of some of tlie ideas of 1919 ivith the 
principles of orthodox finance. The completeness of the igno- 
minious retreat of 1921 which had been confirmed by Chamberlain 
in 1923 was modified, not reversed. The subsidy from the Treasury 
was to be available for houses satisfying approximately the same 
standards as to size, etc., as those laid down in the Chamberlain 
Act, but only if tlie houses ivere let. Houses built by local authorities 
and public utility societies would be eligible for the subsidy. It ivas 
fixed initially at ^^9 per house per annum for 40 years in urban 
parishes and ;^i2 10/— per house per annum for 40 years in rural 


' Housing (Fvtancial Pmmsjons) Act, igs4 op at. Sect i (i) i i, -t. 

- The Trade Unions agreed to certain relaxations in their apprenUces^p rides ''o'™ 
'vould make thb programme possible Sec Report op cit. Cmd. 21^, pu 
^d Housing (Fmanotal Prooisions) Aci, 19S4, Sect 4 and ist Sch^ule To safeguard 
building wages, a fair wage clause inserted in the Act oi 1924 (•-cct* 31 
See pp. 23-24 above. 
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parishes.^ Tliis differentiation between urban and rural tvas the 
sole concession to the varying needs and difficulties of different areas. 

An attempt ■was made to lay do\vn rules for fixing the rent of 
houses built with tliis new subsidy. In this matter, there was a 
partial return to the ideas of the original 1919 Act. Rents were to 
be fixed in relation to the prevailing controlled rents of houses built 
before tlie Great War. The assumption that these rents were those 
appropriate to tlie post-war period, from which departure should 
only be made for specific reasons, had a neiv lease of life. There was, 
however, an important innovation. The current controlled rents 
were only to be the criterion for the average rent charged by each 
local autliority. This average rent was not to exceed that ivhich 
ivould be obtained for similar houses coming under the Rent Re- 
striction Acts, unless it -was necessary to charge more to cover the 
estimated annual expenses incurred by local authorities, after tlie 
equivalent of ^^4 i o/- per house for 40 years had been contributed 
from the rates.* In otJier words, the local authorities were to con- 
tribute not less than this amount in the effort to prevent the average 
level of rents for new working-class houses rising above the lev'cl of 
the controlled rents of similar pre-war houses. They were under 
no obligation to contribute more than this, and provided the general 
rule for av'erage rents was satisfied, the rents of individual houses 
could be varied as tliey liked. 

Obviously, the question of what were the appropriate pre-war 
houses for use as a basis of comparison w'as difficult to decide. Should 
houses of the same standard as those being built by the local 
authoriUK be used ? These, of course, ivould be the best houses in 
the working-class market and tlie most cxpensiv'c. If not, what sort 
of houses should be used for the purpose ? The WTicatley Act gave 
no^ guidance on this important point beyond explaining that tlie 
existing^ houses could be divided into groups for the purpose of 
comparison if the local authorities liked. There was no clear decision 
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as to whether the average rents of the new houses were to correspond 
to the highest controlled rents of working-class houses or not. The 
basis of rent policy was left entirely vague. 

One thing was, however, entirely clear. The maximum loss from 
their housing estates which the local authorities could be required 
to carry was the eqmvalent of a subsidy of lo/- for 40 years on 
each house built under that Act. The Treasury undertook to 
contribute, on the other hand, fy for each new house for forty years. 
Average rents could, therefore, be fixed at a level which would 
prevent any loss in excess of an average of ^4^13 10/- per house per 
year (in rural parishes, -£1"]). 

The local authorities or rather the ratepayers were apparently 
thoroughly safeguarded. They were relieved of any obligation to 
incur losses on their housing schemes beyond a fixed amount. No 
suggestion had been made, however, as to what the local authorities 
were to do if building costs, or the rate of interest on new capital for 
building houses, fell. As this would reduce the economic rents of 
new houses, it would threaten to drag down the rents obtainable 
from any houses built at higher levels of costs. ^ The local authorities 
were left free to do what they liked in such a contingency. They 
were not obliged to shoulder any additional loss on the old houses 
if they could devise ways of avoiding it. Of course it ivas possible, 
though uncertain, that the subsidy would be revised downwards 
proportionately to decreases in costs and interest so that any effect 
of the fall of costs on the rents of new houses would be offset. There 
would be no tendency for rents of any house to fall. It is ivorth 
pointing out again that the unorthodox financial provisions of the 
original igig Act expressly recognised this problem By prowdmg 
that losses should be carried by the Treasury, it made sure, as far as 
possible, that consumers should benefit from decreases m cost. 

Before leaving the question of the losses which might be incurred 
or avoided by local authorities, there is one further aspect of the 
problem which needs pointing out. It is usually assumed that the 
burden of housing subsidies to be carried by the rates is equivalent 
to the contribution paid out from the rate fund. This is not 
necessarily true ; in fket, it is probably frequently not true It is 
quite possible that the maximum net burden which would fall on 
the ratepayers would be much less than this. The tenants of local 
authority houses have to pay rates which go into the same rate fund 
from which the subsidy out of the rates is supposed to be paid. Pro- 

^ See p 38 above This difficulty might also arise with houses built ^\nth the Chamber- 
lain subsidy. 
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vided that the houses built by each local authority increase tlie total 
rateable value of their owui area, part at least of the subsidy -vvill be 
offset by the increased yield of lates. Blessed is he whose left hand 
knowetli not ^vhat his right hand doeth ! 

The difference beUveen the conditions of the 1919 subsidy and 
those of the 1924 subsidy Avere not confined to these general questions 
of high finance. The rent rules of the 1924 Act referred only to 
average or aggregate rents, the local autliorities were entirely free 
to fix rents of indmdual houses as they liked. They were not pre- 
vented from introducing some form of differential renting, but they 
were not obliged to do so. The rules of the 1919 Act, on the other 
hand, had contained a definite instruction that rents were to be 
fixed according to the class of tenant for whom the houses were 
intended. The Wheatley subsidy was not, in fact, likely to encourage 
differential rents, for they could only be introduced at the expense 
either of the ratepayers, or of some tenants who would have to pay 
higher rents to finance the lower rents charged to otliers. Nor was 
die legal position clear. It is true that neither the Chamberlain 
nor the Wheatley Acts prohibited differential rents, but diey did riot 
explicitly sanction them As late as 1935, the position was so un- 
certain that a case on the matter went right up to the Court of 
Appeal.' In \’iew of the failure of the Act to give a clear lead, local 
obstruction might be c.xpcctcd. 

Tlie total effect of these rent rules ^vas to leave entirely unsettled 
the principles on which the rents of individual houses were to be 
fixed. Even the basis on which average rents were to be determined 
■was so vaguely defined diat for all practical purjioscs they, too, ^vcrc 
left to die discretion of local authorities. In addition no attempt 
had been made at all to work out the policy to be adopted if building 
costs and interest ratc.s fell. An almost infinite variety of rent scales 
might grow up under the Act. In this absence of any definite rent 
polic)', the combination of a rigid subsidy with a rigid standard ol 
building left the question of who would benefit directly from the 
Whcatlcysubsidy almost as uncertain as in the case of the Chamber- 
lain subsidy. ^Vhcadc)’ s subsidy might or might not, in practice, 
be as regressive between families as Chamberlain’s. It would 
depend on how the local authorities behaved. Almost certainly, 
however, it would be regressive between areas, 

•Y know exactly how W’hcatlcy would have dealt 

wntti these problems possibly in the same way as that suggested by 
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Greenwood, the second Labour Minister of Health in 1930-31. 
Between Wheatley and Greenwood, however, there was a Conserva- 
tive Government and a Conservative Minister of Health and no 
progress was made with these outstanding questions. Local authori- 
ties were urged, it is true, to concentrate on the cheapest type of 
house for the lower-paid workers ^ It was also pointed out that they 
would avoid competing with private enterprise by doing so. No 
incentive was offered and no compulsion applied to ensure that this 
advice was followed. , Interest in this interval was concentrated more 
on the size of the subsidies than on the determination of rent policy. 
It appears to have been argued that on the one hand the subsidy 
ought not to be allowed to drive costs up, and on the other, if costs 
fell, the subsidy should be reduced. 

The first argument led to the reduction of both the Chamber- 
lain and Wheatley subsidies on all houses completed after September 
30, 1927.“ The second led in 1928 to anotlier decision to reduce 
the subsidies. This time the Chamberlain subsidy was to be 
abolished except for houses completed by September 30th, 
1929, and the Wheatley subsidy further reduced as from the same 
date.® The reductipn of the Wheatley subsidy was frustrated by the 
return of the Labour Party to office in the summer of 1929, with 
Greenwood as Minister of Health.* 

With Greenwood at the Ministry a more clearly defined housing 
policy began to emerge. His Slum Clearance Act of 1930 was 
intended to deal with the problem of the worst housed sections of 
the community for whom the ordinary subsidy was of little use. 
The Ministry of Healtli meanwhile began to urge local authorities 
to take advantage of the fall in building costs to charge lower rents, 
pointing out that there was no need for uniform rents to be charged 
for all their houses.® In 1931 the &st clear statement on rent policy 
was made. Local authorities were informed that the time had 
come to reconsider their rent policies. It was explained that the 
goal of the subsidy policy was the provision of new houses to let at 
rents similar to those paid for the ordinary working-class houses. They 

' Ministry of Health Circulars No 755, January ist, 1927, and No 954, January ist, 

1929. 

’ The Chamberlain subsidy was reduced to ^^^4 per house per year for 20 years, the 
Wheatley to £7 to/— per house per year, for 40 years from the Treasury in urban parishes 
(and £ii in rural), while the local authorities’ contribution could be reduced propor- 
tionately to £3 15/- 

® 1 e. m urban areas, to £6 per house per annum for 40 years from the Treasury, and 
m rural parishes to £9 10/-, the local authority contribution being reduced to £3 
_ * The second reduction of the Wheatley subsidy was prevented by the ffoustng {Re- 
vision of Contributions) Act, igsg 

® Annual Reports of the Ministry of Health, rgsgjso, p 82, and igsojgi, pp. 97 - 99 ' 
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\vere told that in calculating the appropriate average rents for their 
houses they should ^vork out an average, taking into account all tlie 
different t>^es and rents of old houses in proportion to tlieir relative 
numbers of each in tlieir districts. If they preferred, tliey could 
work out a series of averages based on rents of special classes of old 
houses, or on rents in individual districts. They were further told 
that the time had come when in working out rent schemes they 
should, as far as practicable, regard the houses built at tlie new low 
levels of costs as quite separate from the houses built when costs iverc 
higher. The average rents of tlieir newer housing schemes should 
therefore be lower than those of their old ones, and within these, 
diflerential renting should be introduced. Tenants, moreover, 
should be selected according to their real need for houses.^ The 
contrast between this effort at the beginning of the ’thirties to induce 
local authorities to reduce rents and the efforts made ten years 
earlier to make local authorities charge higher rents than they 
wished, suggests a moral. In housing, just as in other matters, local 
authorities are more anxious to be progressive at the expense of the 
ordinary’ tax-payer than at the expense of the rate-payer and local 
popularity. 

The policy of differential rents urged by Greenwood was con- 
tinued. It received on the whole the blessing of the Committee on 
Local Expenditure in 1932, In tlie interest of economy, the Com- 
mittee went further. Tliey decided that it ivas a waste of public 
money to let farnilics who could afford to pay economic rents live in 
houses \s'ith subsidised rents, and that such families should be obliged 
to pay the economic rent of their houses or quit; the subsidy 
should be concentrated on those who really needed it. The local 
authorities sverc urged to adopt this policy,^ The Committee also 
suggested the complete cancellation of the general housing policy of 
the \\licaUcy Act as interpreted by Greenwood. It was argued now 
that as It was possible to build houses without subsidy to let at rents 
comparable with the subsidised rents of the houses built in 1927, 
there was no reason for continuing the subudy. This meant the end 
of the second expenment. x\cw building schemes, except in con- 
necnon wth slum clearance, ceased to be ^^clcomcd by the Ministr>' 
of Health. In the follmving year, the Hoimng (Financial Provisions) 
Act, 1033. icpcalcd the Wficatley subsidy on all houses for which 
plans had not been approved by the end of December, 1932. 

, rr-..-. ct iiel. ,Vti 5^ (rritrd}, August 

or Circuhrj.Ko >311. 

,0, I ,33, . j j 
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The end of the second experiment was also in practice the end of 
attempts to increase or improve the supply of houses for ordinary 
\s'orking-class famihes. Greenwood’s rent pohcy became merely a 
method of distnbuting the existing pool of local authority houses 
among possible tenants, instead of a method of increasing the total 
supply of modem houses to let at rents \vithin the reach of ordinary 
working-class families. The final stage of the process was reached in 
1936 : by the Housing Act of that year Local Authorities were 
obliged to lump together into one housing account all the receipts 
from, and all the expenditure on their ordinary' houses built with 
the general subsidies of the 1919, 1923 and 1924 Housing Acts. 
These final developments, how'ever, are really an intrinsic part of the 
third, and last, experiment, and are better dealt wth later. 

The cost of the second experiment has not in fact been large 
compared to the costs of other social services. The Treasury con- 
tribution for houses built -with the Chamberlain subsidy has averaged 
since the end of new building wnth it in 1929, £2 6 mn. a year, and 
has worked out at just under ,^6 a year per house. The \Vheatley 
subsidy has naturally been more expensive; the Treasury contri- 
bution has averaged 3 mn. a year since the completion of build- 
ing vith it in 1934, and has worked out at an average cost of ;^8 5/- a 
year per house. In total the two subsidies have cost the ordinary 
tax-payers £6 9 mn. a year since 1934; in 1936 it was equal to about 
I -8 per cent, of the income and super taxes and of the estate duties. 
The cost to the rate-payers has been still more modest, totalling 
only £i-g mn. in 1935/6, and equivalent to o 9 per cent, of the 
total rate expenditiu'e.^ 

' Galoilated from suramair tables of expenditure on rate fund scrtaces m the 
Taxation Accounts, igssjS Separate figures of the cost to the rates of tlie Chamberlain and 
tVTieatley subsidies are not available after 1935/6 
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THE SECOND EXPERIMENT IN PRACTICE 

1923-1933/4 


I. Total Supplies of Houses in Relation to Requirements. 

During the eleven and a half years during ivhich eitlier one or both 
of the Chamberlain and 'Wheatley subsidies ivere available, private 
enterprise and local autliorities together built a total of 2,207 
thousand houses. This seems impressive and indeed it is; it is equiva- 
lent to 28 per cent, of tlic total number of houses existing in 1921! 
In the first full year of the penod, October 1923 to September 1924, 
about 110 thousand houses were built; in the last year, October 
1933 to September 1934, nearly tlircc times as many, 298 thousand.^ 
The average number of houses built each year of tlie period ivas 
192 tliousand, a figure unequalled probably in any other pretdous 
period of similar lengths, and well in axcess of the figure of 170 
thousand per annum contemplated by the Committee of die building 
industry in 1924. It had been made possible by the increase in die 
numbers of slJllcd men. The number of bricklayers, for instance, 
increased from 58,000 in 1924 to 75,760 in 1927, and to 85,190 in 
t 9 . 33 -' Output of materials had increased in proportion. 

Even in relation to the requirements of 2,047 thousand additional 
houses to make good the deficit inherited from the past and provide 
for additional families emerging during these years, the number of 
houses built is impressive. Theoretically there would have been a 
sur])hLS of about 160 thousand houses at the end of September, 
1934, if no other changes had occurred. In fact, of course all sorts 
of things had happened to upset this result. Some houses had been 
di\-idcd up into flats, some had been pulled down and others had been 
converted into offices. The number of houses built is not the same 
thing as the incre.asc in the number of .separate houses. Wc know 
in fart that the net nastage caused by these changes in Uic number 
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of houses available as dwellings was just over 200 thousand between 
1923 and 1931, and it is probable that there was a further net wastage 
of at least 80 thousand houses in the folio-wing three and a half years. 
As soon as account is taken of this, the apparent surplus of September, 
1934, is transformed into a deficit of over 100 thousand. The figures 
are set out in detail. Table III, below. 


TABLE III. — General results of the Second Experiment (England and Wales) Aprfl 
1923 to September 1934.* 


(A) 


Additional Houses required April 1923 to September 1934. 

i t) To provide for shortage at t April 1923 

2) To provide for increase in number of famihes i April 1923 
to 30 Sept. 1934 . . .. 


Thousands. 

822 


1,225 


Total Requirements . . 2,047 

(B) Additional Houses provided April 1923 to September 1934. 

(t) Total number of new houses built .. .. .. 2,207 

(a) Net ^^''astage by demolition, conversion, etc . . . . . —287 


Total additional Houses . . . . 1,920 

(C) Shortage of Houses outstanding m September 1934 .. .. 127 


* Excluding houses built under slum clearance schemes For further details and 
explanations see Statistical Appendix pp 269-272 


Although if considered in terms of numbers of houses and in 
relation to numbers of families things -were infinitely better than 
eleven years earlier, there was practically no maigin available for 
impro-ving the general standard of pre-war housing. Worse still, 
e.xcept for those fortunate families which had got new houses, and 
those ^vho no longer had to share houses, the general standard of 
housing must have deteriorated both absolutely and in relation to 
modem needs. For just over twenty years replacement of old houses 
had been negligible. It is probably safe to assume that little more 
than a quarter of a million houses had been demolished or con- 
verted to business uses. If we took the optimistic figure of half a 
million this would only be equivalent to an annual rate of replace- 
ment of the houses existing before the Great War of about o 33 per 
cent, for the twenty years. ^ 

The fashionable denigration of modem jerry building and the 
enthusiasm for genuine Tudor and Georgian houses must not be 
allowed to obscure the implications of tliis. Apart from the fact that 


'Replacement of houses under slum 

total that no specific allowance for it has been made here. Sre C^a^ WI belcm. I 
be appreciated that as there was still in fact a shortage of houses m X934, 
replacement was at the expense of overcoming the shortage. 
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architectural gems arc often most inconvenient to live in, the 
majority of houses fail most lamentably to provide lesthctic pleasures 
in compensation for their inherent lack of convenience and comfort. 
Most of the houses existing in 1911 and still existing in 1934 after 
more tlian twenty years of additional wear and tear were working- 
class houses built in the nineteentli century. That is to say tliat they 
were built wthout respect to architectural merit, \vithout regard to 
modem ideas of town planning, of convenience or of sanitation. 
They were built when sunshine and fresh air, baths, indoor sanitation 
and gardens were generally regarded as luxuries to which only the 
most aristocratic of the working-class families could aspire. Even 
the houses built in the great Victorian age for middle-class families 
are now considered unsatisfactory' and inconvenient. Since the great 
bulk of the houses in this country' w’erc built population has shifted, 
towns have gro-wn, customs, needs and fashions have changed, 
inventions and science have created new criteria. In short, the 
great majority of houses in tlie country' in September, 1934, were 
as out-of-date as the customs and clothes of the Victorian era. 
And these houses were being replaced during a period of t^venty 
years at the rate which was probably less titan a third per cent, 
per annum'. 

Looked at fiom this angle the outstanding needs for new houses 
in September, 1934, were cnormotis. Twenty years’ arrears of 
replacement had to be made up and a tolerable rate of current 
replacement achieved. Apart from this tiic number of houses was 
almost certainly inadequate, taking into account the inconveniently 
low number of vacant houses, while some prorision tvas needed for 
those sharing families who wanted separate houses and for tlic 
current needs of additional families emerging each year. Even 
so, it might perhaps seem that the policy of the preceding 
eleven years had been succc,ssful. The acute crisis was certainly 
over. It might be time to switch over to direct efforts to 
replace the worst of the old houses and to reduce overcrowding. 
The conclusions of two Committees cast doubts on this. Tlic Marlcy 
Committee on the Rent Restriction Acts in 1931 declared that the 
control of the rents of small working-class houses could not be 
abolished in the nc.ir future because of the shortage; even six years 
later the Ridley Committee decided that decontrol to be tolerable 
must be gradual.’ It must strike the Ic.ist critical observer as odd that 


<> r- t^f Hr-! nmurh- .Iris. Cm<i. aou- 

nir.d tyjt E.in VI, (CS aninin, RkIK.) 
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despite the new building and the subsidies specifically intended to 
increase the supply of working-class houses there were still in- 
sufficient to make decontrol politically possible. Perhaps after all 
the wrong types of houses had been built or the ivrong people had 
got the subsidies. Perhaps the tendency to concentrate on the total 
numbers of houses built has been misleading. These questions are 
so important that they must be considered at some length. 

II. Who Benefited from the New Houses ? 

Even if there had been no shortage of houses in September, 1934, 
the questions just raised about the types of houses built and about 
replacement would be important. Without knowng more about 
them, we cannot decide whetlier the second experiment was really 
successful or not, or even whether tlie subsidies were necessary. 
Nor is it possible to understand the course of house building in the 
five years before the present war irithout considering the period 
up to 1934. These inquiries are not merely of historical interest; 
they should provide some of the data needed for formulatmg post- 
war housing policy. For this we need to know, inter alia: first, 
how particular types of subsidies, which have already been tried, 
worked in practice; second, whether after this war there is any likeli- 
hood of private enterpnse providing the houses which wall be needed 
or, if not, whether the local authorities can be relied upon to do so. 
Naturally the information available for answering these questions 
IS incomplete. It ivill be necessary to use both indirect methods of 
inquiry and statistical estimates. 

It was explained in Chapter I tliat the need for additional working- 
class houses, that is houses with rateable values up to ,^13 (^^20 in 
the Metropolitan Police Area), amounted to not less than two-thirds 
of the total needed. The need for houses ivitli rateable values from 
£14 to ;^26 to 5(^35 in the Metropolitan Police Area), that is, 
houses rather bigger and more pretenDous than the ordinary work- 
ing-class houses, probably accounted for most of the rest of the 
requirements. Table IV summarises the information available about 
the numbers of houses built ivith, and without, subsidies, between 
the Armistice and September, 1934 - startling feature of ffie 
figures is that out of nearly two and one half million houses built, 
less than one-third were built by the local authorities, while out o 
approximately one and three-quarter millions built by private 
enterprise only about one-quarter were built with the assKtance 
of a subsidy. In consequence rather less than half of aU the houses 
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built received subsidies of one sort or another. Considering the fuss 
and excitement and the amount of legislation, these results are 
extremely surprising. Tlie total supply of houses and tlie reduction 
of the shortage turned out to be more dependent on private enter- 
prise tlian on the state acting tlirough tlie local autliorities, and only 
dependent on state financial assistance to a limited extent. 


TABLE IV. — ^Types of houses built between i January, 1919 and September 30, 1934. 

(England and Wales).* 



Thousands of bouses built 

% of total 
built 


Rateable 

value 

upto^ist 

Others 

Total 

1 

1 

B) Local .\uth0ritie5 

763 


1 

763 

31 0 

By Pnante Enterprise • 

(a) walli sub'id^ 

20 

.418 

435 

17-8 

(i) without stihsidv 

249 

1,009 

1,258 

5 f= 

Total 

269 

>.427 

1,696 

69 0 

Grand Total ... . . 

‘.032 

>,427 


XOO 0 

Additional houses required 

r .532 


2,299 

+i6ot 

— 

Surplus or defiat at Sept., 1934 

-500 

HI 

— 


•Exclucbng bouses built for slum clearance. For furtlicr details and explanations, 
see Statistical Appendix, T.-'bles i, 2 and 3A 

|Up to /^so in London Metropolitan Police .\rca. 

iThc apparent surplus emerges bec.au^c no allow .ance li.as been made for wxutages 


Tlic next tabic sluns-s tlie distribution of the new houses between 
three categories, ordinary uorking-class and intermediate and 
Olliers. This tabic, too, is surprising. It might have been c.xpcctcd 
perhaps th.nt the bulk of the nciv liouscs built would have been of the 
ordinary \sorWng-class type which it was the primary purpose of tlie 
subsidies to incrc.asc. Tliis expectation was not fulfilled. This group 
of houses increased relatively less than the intermediate group, by 
19 per cent, compared rvitli 60 per cent., though the absolute in- 
frc.asc 3 were similar, 1032 thousand and 983 thousand, respectively.^ 
All. except the ordinarj' working-class houses, were built by private 
enterprise rmd were in general for sale to owner occupiers; while 
most of the working-class houses were built by the local authorities 
and were for Icttmcr. of tho'c built by private enterprise in ibis group 
the great majoriu were for sale. 

* StatimcAi Apjx'-dix, TaM- 3 A. 
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TABLE V. — New houses of different types as percentages of total built and percentage 
increases ijanuary, igigtoso September, ig34 (England and Wales). 


Houses with Rateable Valuesf 


' 

Up to 

£n 

to £26 

CO 

Total 

Houses m each Rateable Value Group as 
Percentages of: 

(a) AU houses in igig 

67 6 

20 9 

■ 

100 

(6) New houses built. January igig 
to September, ig34 . 

4 ' 9 

40 'Z 

ih 

100 

Percentage mcrease 


60 

48 


January, igig/September, ig34* • 

19 

31 


*No allowance has l^een made for wastage. See Statistical Appendix, Tables 3 
and 3c below for further details and explanations 
tUp to £20, £qi, £35 and £36— £105, respectively, m London Metropolitan Pohce 
Ar^ 


Taken altogether tliese changes represented something like a 
revolution in the house market, but tlie supply of \vorking-class 
houses had not increased sufficiently. Even if none of the old houses, 
apart from the limited numbers included in slum clearance schemes, 
had been demolished thus offsetting neiv houses, the ne^v houses 
built fell short of requirements by nearly 500 thousand. Agamst 
this deficit tliere was, however, an apparent surplus of all other 
houses of about 660 thousand.^ "Iffiese apparent surplus was available 
for use in three ways. The better-off ■working-class families might 
make an effort to buy them. Middle- and upper-class famihes might 
move out of their old houses into tlie new ones. These old houses 
might remain empty or be pulled do'wn, or, alternatively, they 
might be occupied by less well-to-do families and worl^g-class 
families moving into them, “ filtering-up ” as it is called. It is certain 
tliat the migration of the upper middle-class famihes into new houses 
took place on a considerable scale; thus the extent to which the 
apparent near disappearance of the shortage- repr^ented the real 
facts of the situation depended on the extent to "which this filtering 
up process was practicable and successful. 

The situation etched in by these statoti« obviously meant 
difficulty for the ordinary -working-class family in search of a house. 
For example, a family who ^vould normally have expected to rent a 
house TOth a rateable value not exceeding £13 was faced ^vith 


* This surplus of larger houses over the shortage ofworking-cl^ 
We have not taken demolitions and otlier wastage mto accoun 
- See Table III p 4g, above. 
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four alternatives. It might get one of the relatively rare new houses 
of this U'pe ^\hich were available for renting, but the chances were 
obxiously not particularly good. Alternatively, it might buy a new 
house through a building society if it had sufficient capital to pay 
the initial lump sum required, and if its credit was sufficiently good 
to satisfy a building society and if it had sufficient confidence about 
its own future income to take on the commitments involved. There 
are a lot of “ ifs ” about this altcmati\'e. As an alternative it might 
be lucky and find an old house of the intermediate group to rent in a 
suitable district after another family, able and irilling to buy a nciv 
house, had moved out, or had disappeared for some reason. This 
solution isould probably necessitate higher rent and rates than the 
first. The only other alternative was that of finding an old w’orking- 
class house to rent in a suitable place, but this depended of course 
on some other family haring broken up, or, having opted for one of 
the other three alternatives. After 1923 the rent of such a house 
would be de-controllcd and the family would, therefore, in most cases 
pay a rent Iiigher than that of a similar family who had not had to 
look for a house since 1923. The last two solutions it will be noticed 
also depended on a lot of “ ifs ’’ for it must be remembered that 
as a result of demolitions there were still not enough houses to go 
round in 193/j. 

It cannot be denied that ilic whole business of getting suitable 
houses for those ^^ho could not buy was verj' chancey. Wc should 
scarcely tolerate such crialic methods of satisfying otlicr cvery'day 
needs in peace-time. Even in war wc arc apt to be querulous about 
the vagaries of the supply of things like fish and fruit. Wc arc inclined 
to suggest that something is wrong with the policy of the IvHnistiy of 
Food. There seems by analogy some justification fot sus} erting that 
llicrc was something wrong with housing policy. It will be sensible, 
as a first -clcp tow.ards finding out if tliis suspicion as justified, to 
sec how far the housing policy worked equally well or equally badly 
in diflcrcnl parts of the country. 

III. The Second Experiment in the Regions 

It became cu.nomary in the two decades before this war to diridc 
England and \\ nR- up into regions based on their main economic 
ch.aractcristic^. .'\l one stage it was fashionable to speak of tlic Inner 
Regions, and the Outer Region^ Tire former covered the piospcrous 
arr.i';, the Home Counties and the Midlands ; tlie latter tiic are.ts 
of the depressed or relatively depressed industries, textiles, coal and 
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shipbuilding. This distinction is too broad for the present purposes, 
and it is more useful to use a more detailed and equally familiar sub- 
dhdsion of economic regions: the Home Counties, the Midlands, the 
Textile Regions, the two outljdng and depressed regions of South 
Wales and the North-East and the rest of England. 

Between 1921 and 1931 the Home Coimties and, in slightly 
different degree, the Midlands, exhibited all tlie economic character- 
istics popularly associated -wdth building activity; they ivere pros- 
perous and population was increasing both from natur^ causes and 
by immigration from other areas. The other regions suffered to 
varjdng degrees from economic depression and lost part of their 
natural increases in population. From the point of view of housing 
policy, it will be useful to distinguish between these varying degrees 
of prosperity and depression. 

There are otlicr reasons for choosing the more detailed break-up. 
The size of towns has, it is usually assumed, important effects on 
housing conditions. The ease or difficulty of providmg \\'orking-class 
houses to let depends on tlie availability of cheap sites within easy 
reach of places of work and of shopping centres. In the bigger to^vns 
the available sites tend to be botli ^ther away from the centi'e and 
more expensive. The situation may be furtlier complicated by the 
centrifugal effects of big to^vns on the well-to-do. From time to time 
tlie upper classes li\ing in large towms have become inspired by 
impulses to migrate to tlie outskirts, or sometimes further. The 
impulse may come from a wish to hai-e a modem house, or get into 
more rural surroundings, or to avoid high rents. The important 
point at this stage, how'ever, is not the exact reason for tlie move, but 
die effects. The old large houses are left vacant m the centre, and 
convenient sites on the outskirts of the towns are used up. These are 
the peculiar difficulties in the way of providing cheap houses which 
concentrations create, wffiether tliey consist of indbidual big towns 
or several small towms. Against this, must be set the greater possi- 
bilities of providing efficient local authority services in big towns, 
the possibility of emplo^dng the specialised ser\dces of good architects, 
sanitary engineers and toivn planners.” Under the existing system of 

* The Home Counties are taken as Bedfordshire, Berkshire. Buckinghamshire, Essex, 
HCTtfordshire, Kent, London, Middlesex, Surrey and Sussex, the Midlands as t 3 e«)- 
shire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, Staffordshire, ^^a^^ncLshi^c 
and IVorcestershire; the Textile Region as West Riding of Yorksliire, Lancashire and 
Cheshire, the North-East as Northumberland and Durham Count), and South Wales 
as Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire. 

* For a discaission of the greater apparent efficiency of the health service m big towns 
ffian in small, see the Rrporl of the Royal Commtssvm on l/.e Dvtnbulwn of the Irdustnal Popu- 
lation, Cmd. 6153 Chap. V. 
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local government these possibilities only exist, however, if tlie big 
concentrations are single units for local government puiposes. The 
economies of large scale organisation may be realised in Birmingham 
but not in the T^meside concentration which is made up of toivns of 
varying sizes. 

The big towns and/or concentrations are not distributed evenly 
through Ae country, and each concentration has its own peculiar 
features. The Home Counties are dominated by tlie great toivn of 
London. In the Midlands the largest town, Birmingham, had a 
population less than one-fifth of that of the County of London in 
1931, and docs not occupy the same dominating position, nor is it 
surrounded to the same degree by a densely built-up concentration. 
In the Textile Region, on the other hand, the great concentration of 
Merseyside clustered round Manchester and Liverpool dominates 
Lancashire and Cheshire. In the Nortli-East, tliough Tyneside 
resembles Merseyside in some icspccts, the scatter of the industrial 
population in the colliery villages of Durham introduces anotlier 
clement which may complicate or case the housing problem. The 
t>pc of urban concentration dms varies from region to region; this 
is another good reason for examining them individually. 

Partly from historical reasons, the regions have in effect different 
l)pcs of local government. As the responsibility for building working- 
class houses to let was thrown on to the local autlioridcs, this is wortli 
keeping in mind. The form of local gov'crnmcnt in the County of 
London, with its complex divisions of responsibility bctivccn the 
County Council and the Metropolitan Boroughs is unique. Outside 
the boundaries Of the County, however, the local government sj’stcm 
conforms more to tliosc of urban or rural areas than to those of otlicr 
great built-up areas. It is practically dependent on urban and rural 
district councils, hlunicipal borouglis arc relatively rare, and of the 
nine county boioughs in tlic Home Counties four arc seaside resorts, 
three (East Ham, West Ham and Croydon) are in Greater London; 
one, Canterbury, is the smallest county borough in the country', 
and the ninth. Reading, is the only ordinary scmi-indusliial tou'n. 
In contrast, the Midland and the Textile regions arc dominated by 
the county boroughs, alw.T\'s substantial. Their size varies from 
*19 thousand people to one million averaging 13a thousand in the 
former, and in the latter from ai thousand to 855 thousand aver- 
aging about 170 thousand. Finally', neither South Walc.3, nor 
the Nortli-East, nor aforiicri the “ Ret of England ” arc dominated 
by county boroughs. In the two former C6 per cent, and 59 per cent, 
respectively lived outside the county boroughs. v,hilc in the whole 
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of the “ Rest of England ” there were only seventeen county boroughs 
and the majority of the population lived in rural or urban districts.^ 
This distinction in connection witli county boroughs may be of 
significance. In general, towns achieve the status of county borough 
only ^vhen they have been separate urban entities for a considerable 
period. Only one new one was created bet^veen 1921 and 1931, and 
m consequence they -were nearly all towns which were accustomed 
to possess and use powers. The minor stars in the local authonty 
system, mumcipal boroughs, mid urban and rural districts, were 
given far more independent powers as housing authorities than they 
had in respect to social services generally. 

(a) The Regions. 

In discussing the effects of the first two experiments for the country 
as a whole we found it useful to use the Registrar-General’s method 
for estimating the reqmrements for additional houses. There is no 
reason why the same mediod should not be used for the various 
regions, or for any other areas for which statistics are available, 
and we shall use it throughout this section. The only difficulty is that 
it is impossible to make estimates for parts of the whole country 
except in the years of the Population Censuses of 1921 and 1931, 
for there is no adequate information about the movements of popula- 
tion from place to place between intermediate years. Fortunately this 
does not matter very much as the greater part of the building by 
local authorities under the second expenment was over by 1931, 
and the building under the first expenment after 1921 was not large 
enough in relation to the total to affect the general comparison 
between areas. 

The requirements for additional houses in each region for the 
period 1921/31 are shown as percentages of tlie total for England 
and Wales in Diagram I, together with other useful information. 
The three regions with the largest populations, the Home Counties, 
the Textile Region and the industrial Midlands, accounted for 
36 6 per cent., 212 per cent., and 17 per cent, respectively, of the 
total requirements for additional houses. The two other industrial 
regions accounted for between 3 per cent, and 4 cent, each and 
the “ Rest of England and Wales ” for about 18 per cent. Diagram II 
gives a picture of the situation in each region separately. In the 
Home Counties the number of additional houses needed was 
equivalent to about one-third of tlie houses existing there in 1921 J 
in the Midlands, the other main prosperous area, it was equivalent 

^ Cmms of Populalion, England and Wales, 1931. Volume of General Tables. 
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DIAGRAM I. — Regional Distnbuuon of Requirements, Deficits ^93^? 

Houses built 1921—31, as % of TottsJs for England and Wales 
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diagram II. — Rcquirctnenis igai to 1931 in cadi Region as % of number of 
houses in each_ Region 1921 and Additional Houses provided by 
Local Authorities and Private Enterprise 1921-32 and Dciicit 1931 
m each Region as °o Rcquircnients of cadi Region.* 
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to just over a quarter, and in both the Textile Region and South 
Wales, rather less, about one-fifth; in the North-East it was ratlier 
lower still. Despite these considerable differences in the proportion- 
ate increases in the numbers of houses needed, about three-quarters 
to four-fifths of the requirements in tlie various regions had been 
satisfied by 1931, after alloudng for net -wastage by demohtion, etc. 

The second diagram brings out the fact that these apparently 
similar results -were reached in very different ways. There were 
broad differences between the Home Counties and the “ Rest of 
England and Wales ” on the one hand and the other regions on the 
other as well as minor differences between each. Private enterprise 
was obviously relatively more important m the first two than in the 
others. About 41 per cent, of requirements in the Home Counties, 
and 30 per cent, in the “ Rest of England and Wales,” were 
satisfied by unsubsidised private building, compared to betiveen 
only 15 per cent, and 21 per cent, in the others. On the other hand, 
in the case of subsidised building a much smaller proportion of 
requirements was met by private enterprise in the Home Counties 
than in the others, 13 per cent, fcompared wth betiveen 21 per cent, 
and 25 per cent. As there is no reason to suppose that the willingness 
to accept subsidies differed in different parts of the country, it must 
be assumed that an exceptionally large proportion of the new 
houses in the Home Counties were too big to qualify for the subsidies 
available.^ In total, private enterprise pro-vided for 50 per cent, and 
over in the Home Counties and in the “ Rest,” but in the other 
regions was lower varying betiveen 38 per cent, and 46 per cent. 
The contributions of the local authorities varied in a different way. 
In the Home Counties they provided only 18 per cent, of the houses 
needed, and in the “Rest” 26 per cent.; in all the other regions, 
however, their contribution amounted to between 28 per cent, and 
37 per cent. 

These differences are important because they suggest that the 
type of family who got new houses differed betiveen different places. 
In each region, as private enterprise pro\dded more houses than the 
local authorities, the better-ofF and middle-class families tended to 
have their needs satisfied more completely tlian ordinary working- 
class families. This tendency was, it appears, more pronounced in 
some regions than m others, but there is no e-vidence to show that 
the social structure of the population varied sufficiently between the 
regions to justify this. Indeed, such evidence as there is suggests that 

^ There is no evidence that a greater proportion of building in the Home Counties 
took place after the abolition of the Chamberlain subsidies than in other regions 
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between these large regions the variation in social structure was 
remarkably small, although lower-middle and middle-class families 
probably are slightly more important in the Home Counties than 
in tlic other regions. The only estimates available give the propor- 
tion in the former as just under a tliird, and elsewhere as between 
a quarter and a fiftli.^ This difference is certainly insufficient 
to explain citlier the differences in tlic proportions of unsubsidised 
and subsidised houses built by private enterprise in the various 
regions, or, the differences between the contributions of local author- 
ities. Tlius, tshilc it is clear that in each region there must have been 
some necessity for filtering up, as over one-tliird of tlie requirements 
were met by private enterprise m each, = it is evident that tliis must 
have been relatively most pronounced in the Home Counties and the 
“ Rest ” than elsewhere. 

There is anotlicr point of some importance. There were con- 
siderable differences between the way in wliich the requirements 
uerc met in the two most prosperous areas, the Home Counties and 
the Midlands. Similarly tlicrc were quite marked differences betivecn 
the two most depressed regions, the North-East and South Wales. 
On the one hand the prospcious Midlands and the depressed Nortli- 
East had several points in common in the matter. It is evidently 
impossible to jump to conclusions as to any clear relation between 
the way the second experiment worked and the economic pros- 
perity or depression of various places. This conclusion appears to 
be confirmed by the record of building after 1931. The figures given 
in Table gA in Appendix II show that the geographical distribution 
of new houses, prorided by local autliorilics and private enterprise 
respectively, was much the same after 1931 as before. All the regions 
except South Wales shared in the expansion of private enterprise 
between 1931 and 1934, while the local authorities appeared in each 
to be more concerned with the economy campaign and the winding- 
up of the second experiment than wnth anything else. The regions 
in which the authorities’ contributions had been particularly low 
before 1931 made no obrious spurt to catch up after that year. 

This cursors- inquiry into building in the regions provides little 
support for hasty generalisations. It leaves the question of the con- 

< 7 h H.—c Mcrht, li> ttirrijM .'.tjd MitaifJi, tg3<) edition. T.'.We X\T. TJje wionj 
n tiie t'lj'e fro n wed liere, but rire rou!ttil> comparable. TTie 

i ,ni-rar, !0»e<! in tl.c t-tl rMrr to f.»lulj^sc>f^^Jlich tbcl’r.id tnd .-Jn income of nfldoicr, 

’ It n reeera'b i ceep-rd iVat enterpn«e did not IniiM a t^w.lficanl numb-r of 

Ufo'c test. j-p. ct jcq. below, and Tab’.: g-X 

ir l! e .^lata-J'-al Ap;>-:.djw 
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nectio" between the results of the second experiment and prosperity 
or depression in diflFerent regions unsettled. Nor does it provide any 
evidence for supposing that the activity and efficiency of local 
authorities automatically depended on the size or type of local 
authority and the bigger the authority the better. We have seen that 
there ivas apparently little to choose betiveen the Midlands and the 
North-East, though the former was more dominated than the latter 
by county boroughs. Similarly though the Home Counties were 
dominated by the biggest local authority in the country, the local 
authority activity there compares most unfavourably irith that m 
other regions, even with that in the “Rest of England and Wales,” 
a region characterised by large numbers of small authorities. It is 
clear, however, that the expenment did not work out uniformly all 
over the country To discover the reasons a more detailed examina- 
tion dealing -with smallei ai eas is necessar)^ This is attempted in the 
next section. 

{b) The Counties.^ 

Theoretically it would, of course, be desirable to examine the 
requirements for additional houses and the way in which they were 
satisfied \vithin the aretis of individual local authorities. In practice 
this is quite impossible, partly because of the development of over- 
flows of population from the districts of tlie mam local authorities 
into dormitory towns, partly because — and this seems conclusive 
— it is essential to choose areas of which tlie boundaries have not 
changed to an important extent betiveen 1911 and 1931. In fact, 
for the latter reason the administrative counties, including their 
associated county boroughs, provide the only practicable statistical 
basis. Even the basis of the counties is not infallible, and it has been 
necessary or desirable to combine some of them. For example, 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire have had to be combined because 
the City of Birmingham succeeded in acquiring a considerable piece 
of Worcestershire during the period. It also seemed rather obviously 
desirable to put Lancashire and Cheshire together, and London and 
Middlesex. “ 

* The method of statistical analjsis used in this section nas norked out mitially for a 
paper read to the Manchester Statistical Society m March, 1942 Local AuthoriUcs and 
Housing Subsidies since igtg, published in the Manchester School, Vol XII, No 2 Since then 
it has been possible to incorporate certain improvements and revised figures (See statis- 
tical note on p 283 below.) 

’ The Welsh counties, other than Glamorgan, have been omitted from consideration, 
as their mdmdual requirements were too small to be mcluded m the statistical com- 
parisons In one or ttvo other cases counties have had to be combined, owmg to lack of 
separate data, e g Cumberland and Westmorland, and the North and East Ridmgs 
of Yorkshire. 
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The question of actually comparing the requirements of the 
counties raises a certain difficulty. It seems unreasonable to compare 
just the absolute size of requirements, for as between vciy^ different 
areas they can give little idea of the magnitude of the problem in 
relation to the situation in each area. Suppose, to take an extreme 
example, requirements amounted to 5,000 houses in each of two 
areas, A and B, but the number already existing in A was 100,000 
wliile in B it was only 10,000. The difficulties in relation to building 
resources in die areas, in provision of die necessary ancillaiy' services 
of ivater, sewage, roads and all the rest would inevitably be far greater 
in B than in A. It would be far more reasonable to compare the 
requirements of these areas in relation to the houses already c.xisting 
in diem, as we have just done in general terms in discussing the 
regions. Tlic requirements in each county between 1921 and 1931 
can conveniently be calculated as percentages of die houses already 
existing in 1921.* These percentages can be called the rates of 
requirements. The qualitative difference entering into the difficulties of 
providing the requirements, such as greater difficulties of obtaining 
sites in densely built-up districts, arc more properly as well as more 
easily allowed for scpaiatcly. 

In Table VI the counties in each region have been arranged in 
order of the magnitude of their rates of requirements. It is, of course, 
evident diat if housing requirements arc measured in the way 
initiated by the Registrar-General dicy become dependent on the 
age composition of the population. Since the age composition of the 
population in any district depends partly on its past histor>', and partly 
on contemporaty- shifts of population from one part of die country' 
to another in search of work and prosperity, considerable variations 
in the rate of housing requirements arc inevitable. These factors work 
out in much the way we should expect from our consideration of the 
regions. The rates of rccjuircmcnts were, of course, on the whole 
highest in the Home Counties, in most cases over 30, The variations 
were considerable, however, and reflected the uneven incidence of 
the movements of population. Bedfordshire, on the edge of the 
region, for instance, had the lowest, 22 8, Surrey the highest, 53-0. In 
the Midlands the counties resembled each other rather more closely; 
only Northamptonshire came below 20, and only Wanrickshiic and 
Worcester shire combined above 30. Requirements in the counties in 
the si.1 (mating or depressed industrial regions vs ore considerably lower, 
fsmccniratcd between lO and 2i, except for Northumberland, Tlic 

• tp the ca-r til' tc4 (Stfroiliir- I't-cc'Mtatc siatrins from .'w' 

^r'iTV, tn *<^3* in'!’ 
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miscellaneous mainly non-industrial counties, lumped together as 
the Rest of England when we discussed large regions, break up into 
fairly clear sub-groups. The four counties skirting the Home Counties 
and the Midlands (Hampshire, Dorset, Wiltshire and Gloucester- 
shire) had quite high rates of requirements similar to those of the 
Midlands; the rate of the intermediate counties of the North and 
East Riding taken together also come into this range. Five other 
counties forming a still more distant penphery to the Home Counties 
and the hlidlands had rates betiveen 16 and 20, rather similar it 
will be noticed to those of the less prosperous industrial areas. 
Finally, at the bottom of the scale come the remote agricultural 
counties, Comivall, Herefordshire and Shropshire, Westmorland 
and Cumberland, together with the depressed com counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The fourth column of Table VI shows the net additions made 
to the supply of houses in each county betsveen 1921 and 1931 
expressed as percentages of all the houses in the respective counties 
in 1921. The figures are thus comparable ivith the rates of require- 
ments and it •wiU be appropriate to call them the rates of increase in 
supplyJ^ The differences between these two rates are given in the 
third column; these show the deficiency or surplus of increases in 
supply compared to requirements also as percentages of the houses 
in 1921. These can be called the rates of deficiency or surplus. 

The rates of increase in supply repay study. It iviU be noticed that 
they tended to be relatively high in those counties in which the rates 
of requirement were relatively high. The correlation coefficient 
between the rates of requirements and the rates of increase in supply 
was in fact positive and very large -fo 96. It is clear that the rate of 
increase, though not usually adequate to satisfj" requirements, 
did at least vary in very close relationship to the rate of require- 
ments. We can say, therefore, with reasonable certainty that supplies 
of additional houses did display a high degree of responsiveness to 
local requirements. We should have been able to be rather more 
definite about this if it had been feasible to use areas smaller than 
counties as the basis of comparison, but there is really little doubt 
about the general conclusion. It is not of course inconsistent with 
this conclusion that the actual rates of deficiency or surplus in 1931 
varied considerably in the difierent counties. They represent, it will 
be realised, the rates of requirements at a single point of time and 


' The rates of increase in supply are net rates, that is, they exclude new houses used 
to compensate for the net wastage of houses through demohtion and conversion See the 
Statistical Appendix, p 283 heloiv. 



TABLE VI.— Rates of Housmg Rcquir^ents and Rates of Supply, 1921-31 and 
Rates of Surplus of Deficit, 1931** 
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there was no reason for them to be identical with each other, and it 
inll be noticed that the variation was a good deal less than that of the 
original rates of requirements for the period 1921 to 1931. 

So far we have not considered the parts played by the local 
authorities and private enterpiise so tliat -we kno-\v nothing whatever 
about the increases in supply of specifically working-class houses to 
let. The last two columns of Table VI provide information on this 
aspect of the matter. They show the supplies of houses which can be 
credited to the local authorities and private enterprise, respectively, 
expressed as usual in percentages of the number of houses in 1921. 
These can be called the local authority and private enterprise rates of 
increase in supply, respectively. ^ The advocates of Private Enterprise 
will be cheered by these figures. For 37 counties the average local 
authorit}’^ rate of supply ivas only 6-o, but that for private enterprise 
W'as 11-9, tirice as loigh. The private enterprise rate isas higher 
throughout tlian tliat of the local authorities except in Durham, the 
agricultural 'counties of Shropshire, Cumberland and Westmor- 
land, and the jSIidland Counties of Stafibrdshire, Northampton- 
shire, "Warwick and \Vorcestershire. It will be noticed abo that the 
local authority rate varied much less than the private enterprise 
rate. For instance the low'est local authority rate tvas 2 2 and the 
highest rather more than five times as high; in the case of private 
enterprise the highest rate 36 o w’as about 1 1 times as high as the 
lowest. - 

It seems that tliere ivas a certain stickiness about the rate of 
supply of the local authorities. They exceeded 10 only in three 
counties, Hertfordshire, Wanrickshire and Worcestershire together 
and Staffordshire; the last a county without a particularly high 
requirement rate. In the other Midland counties and in the textiles, 
it W'as betis'een 6 and 8. The latter, it iviU be remembered, had 
lower rates of requirements than the former. The rate of supply 
were still low'er in all the Home Counties except Hertfordshire, and 


* There is a shght complication in connection wath these Sgiyes Normally the hou^ 
provided by local authonties m each county or group of counties are diose bmlt b> the 
actual authorities included in the counties The L C C , however, built to some «tent 
outside its ow*n boundaries and tliose of ^liddlesex, \iz in Essex, Surrey a^ Ken^ 
particularly in Essex, Tliese houses are included onlv in the totals for the L C.C. ^d 
^liddlesex, and tberelbre in strict accuracy all five counties should be grouped togetl^ 
for calculations This procedure would, however, make no substantial differCTce to the 
results, and it has proved more convenient to treat ^these counties separatel> m sor^ 
connections An alternative set of calculations is showm in w hich these counties are grouped 
out, and is gi\ en m the Statistical Appendix, p 283 ^ o o • ^ i 

“ The contrast is shown more accurately the coefficients of \’anation, v,ee Statistical 
Appendix, p 283. If the Home Counties are omitted from consideration the contrast 
beDi\ cen the \*ariations of rates of supply become much less. 



TABLE VII — Dcfiacncics (or surpluses) m J931, and Additional Houses supplied by 
I/5cal Authorities and Prisatc Enterprise, respectively, 1951-31, as 
Percentages of Requirements 1921-31.* 
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Additional houses supphed 
1951/31 as % of Require- 
ments, 1951-31 


B> Local 
Authorities 

(3) 


By Private 
Enterprise 

(4) 


Hone Cotrhts 
Surrey 
Essex . 

Hertfordshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Kent . 

Sussex 

Berl.shirc 

London and Middlesex 
Bedfordshire 


-50 5 

-193 

-IS 5 

-143 

-50 O 

- 69 
-35-1 
-43-5 
-25 3 


11 8 
14-0 
28-3 
17-8 
17 8 
18-3 
19 8 
199 
22 


67-7 
66-7 
59 5 
67-9 
62*2 
748 

45'i 

36 6 

55'5 


Midlands 

Wanrickshire and Worccstcrslure 

Leicestershire 

Nottinghamshire 

Derbyshire ... 

StaiTo'dshire 

Northamptonshire 


-30 7 

"~21 **' 
— 26 6 
— 19 6 
-58 6 


35 9 
=3 5 

27-4 
28 9 

48-5 

36 I 


33-4 
54-3 
51-4 
44-5 
31-9 
35 -3 


TextUt Ccunti's 

West Riding, Yorkshire (incl York) 
Lancashire and Cheshire 


-'5 9 

-51 6 


40 1 
33 9 


44'0 

44-5 


AVr/A East 
Durham 

Northumberland 


-32 I 
35 


33 8 
49 4 


34-* 

54-1 


Srj’h UV.ts and fifanr.c ilhshre 
Glamorganshire 
Monmouthshire 


Eesl af Fj't'cs’d 

Hampshire and Islr of Wight 
Dorset 

Gloucestershire 

Wiltshire 

Erst and North Ridings, Vorlj. 

Devo'ishire 

Sorncr*et 

Oxfordshire 

Lim-olr'hifr .•’tid Rutland 

C-ambridgeahire and Els 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

•Salop 

WrstTno'lard and Cnnbcrland 
Herefoixl hre 
Crr.'jterl! , < 


D-ido", Mi''d!'-5ex, E*— x. Kent and 
Sutrrv . . 


-29'5 
-23 8 


-158 

— 12 2 
-37-4 
-35 7 
-28 i 

— 20 8 
-23 2 

-19-4 

-17 1 
-163 
-10 3 
-17 2 
“35 -3 
~t7-q 

- yS e 

- 4. 1 


-27-: 


27 7 
28’2 


16 3 
i5'8 
2B-4 

24 G 
27-1 

25 8 

32 9 
33-C 
= 5 7 
402 
3» 8 
40 4 
32 5 
49 8 
21 2 
2yo 


tCf. 


* D r d-Mih am! exyh-.'ntic-.i, jr- Sitti-Jeal App-ndix, p, 2S5 

re. 


42-8 

48-0 


67 9 
72-0 
34 = 
39-7 
44-8 

584 

43 9 
470 

57 2 
43 5 
57 •? 
4= -4 

32 2 
323 
32-2 
7>-9 


559 
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practically the same as m the North-East, in South Wales and in 
eight of the counties included in “ the Rest of England.” They 
^s'ere lo%vest of all in the remainder of the “ Rest of England ” group. 
Thus not only were the local authority rates of supply low but the 
natural expectation that they would be highest in the counties wth 
relatively high rates of requirements was not Mfilled. Any tendency 
in this direction -was obscure and irregular. A glance at the last 
column of Table VI shows that the private enterprise rates of supply 
provided a sharp contrast. They were on the whole much higher 
than the local authority rates and they obviously tended to be 
highest in tlie counties ■witli high rates of requirements. 

Now it is just this matter of the extent to which local authorities 
responded to varying rates of requirements is'hich seems so important 
in judging the adequacy of the local authority mechanism for 
providing additions to the supply of houses. It will be convenient to 
call the degree or extent of this responsiveness “ the elasticity of 
response to requirements.^' This involves some abuse of a technical 
meaning of “ elasticity ” in economic jargon which may offend 
economic purists but the word “ elastic ” \vas not invented by 
economists, and it is a very convenient word. This “ elasticity of 
response ” then needs measuring, and it is clear that it can very 
suitably be measured by the correlation coefficients bet%veen rates 
of requirements and the rates of supply of private enterprise and 
local authorities respectively. Both these were positive and signifi- 
cant, but in the former case it was very high +0 92, and in the latter 
relatively small +0 45.^ The correlation coefficient of rates of 
requirements wth the rates of total supply has already been 
given, 4-0 g6, practically the same as the correlation wfh the private 
enterprise rate. It is clear, then, that private enterprise displayed 
a much higher degree of responsiveness to local rates of require- 
ments than local authorities." 

The relatively weak elasticity of response of the local authorities 
was not, it appears, merely due to haphazard irregularities in the 
relation between rates of requirements and local authority rates of 
supply. The third and fourth columns in Table WI show the pro- 
portions of requirements for additional houses provided by the local 
authorities and private enterprise respectively. The most cursory 


* See Statistical Appendix — Table to , , , .c 

- It IS clear from the Table that the lack of posiPve relabon bctneeiUocal authonty 
rates of supply and rates of requirements was most pronounced m the Home Coynes 
If these are entirely omitted from the calculations houevCT, the correlapon ra^amt 
beti\een rates of requirements and local authority- rates of supply is mcreasecl to 004 
but remains lower than that behveen rates of requirements and private enterprise rates 
of supply 
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comparison of tliese proportions \vitJi the rates of requirements in 
the \^rious counties sho^\•s that the proportions of requirements 
provided by the local authorities tended to be particularly low in ttvo 
types of counties; tlrose ^vhich were prosperous but had high rates 
of requirements and tliose in \vhich requirements were Ioav but 
suffered from economic depression. For instance, local authorit)' 
contributions ^\ere relathely smallest of all in the Home Counties 
and some of the periphery counties, such as Hampshire, with high 
rates of requirements. On tlie other hand among the industrial 
counties they were higher in tliose which, like Staffordshire, North- 
umberland ^ and the West Riding, had relatively' low requirements 
than in the counties i\Tth relatively high requirements. Among, how- 
ever, tlie counties inth loiv requirements the local authority con- 
tributions tended to be low in the industrially depressed counties, 
such as Durham and Glamorganshire. 

The proportionate contributions to requirements made by 
private enterprise, on the other hand, had some tendency to increase 
•with tlie rates of requirements, that is, where the proportions 
contributed by the local authorities tended to be particularly low. 
This, hoivever, was so much more marked in the Home Counties 
than elsewhere, that it may be said that, except in the Home 
Counties, there is as little indication that private enterprise com- 
pensated for the lack of building by local authorities. 

The results arc perhaps most effectively demonstrated by the 
correlation coefficient between the rates of requirements and the 
proportions of requirements contributed by local autlioritics. This 
was negative and significant —058. There is no manner of doubt 
that the proportion of houses proiidcd by tlie local authorities was 
not merely not higher where the rate of requirements was relatively' 
high, but actually tended to be lower. Tlie parallel correlation 
coefficient for private enterprise was on the other hand positive 
and significant though not large, i c. -{-o 43. Even if the Home 
Counties arc left out of the calculations the negative correlation 
between the proportion of requirements contributed by the local 
aiuhoriiics and the rates of requirements remains, though some- 
what less pronounced, — 0-42. Similarly, the positive correlation in 
the ca'c of private cnicqjri'c is also reduced, i.c. -J-o-29. 


1 Tir'; c.i«r rifX'.— dr^-r.M {vriusprs sp-ci.-.l cornirrnt. It twntfit \>r cl.if'-d 
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There is anotlier point worth noticing about the proportionate 
rates of contributions. The local authonties responsible for providing 
working-class houses succeeded in acliieving rates of supply equal to 
half the rates of requirements only in Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Even outside the Home Counties the proportion provided exceeded 
40 per cent, only in four cases and was betiveen 30 per cent, and 
40 per cent, only in eight. The proportions of requirements pro- 
vided by private enterprise were on the whole higher even outside 
the Home Counties, falling below 40 per cent, only in nine counties. 
Thus ]t seems that in most counties, if not in all, the non-working- 
class houses, i.e. those provided by private enterprise, were built in 
excess of requirements for additional houses of this type and con- 
siderable numbers must have been absorbed nearly everywhere by 
middle-class families moving from old-fashioned houses into modern 
ones. 

It will be convenient before trying to look for explanations to 
summarise the conclusions so far reached. — 

(1) The rate of housing requirements differed considerably 
between the various counties and on the whole was greater in the 
Home Counties and Midlands than elsewhere. 

(2) In nearly all counties private enterprise made larger 
contributions to requirements than the local authorities, and pro- 
balby in most they were in excess of stnet requirements for additional 
non-working-class houses. 

(3) The local authority rates of supply showed considerable 
stickiness, particularly in comparison wth those of private enterprise. 

(4) The elasticity of response of private enterprise to requirements 
was positive and very high, that of local authorities though also 
positive, was considerably lower. 

, (5) The proportion of requirements satisfied by the local authorities 
appears to -have been dependent mainly on two factors, the magm- 
tude of tlie rate of requirements and the prosperity or lack of pros- 
perity of individual counties. Thus local authorities made the smallest 
effective contributions in prosperous areas with high rates of require- 
ments and in depressed areas with relatively low rates of require- 
ments. There were, of course, exceptions to this rule, but it may be 
accepted as a reasonable generalisation. 

(6) The proportion of requirements satisfied by private enter- 
prise showed some tendency to be greatest where requirements 
were greatest, but on the whole it appeared much less dependent 
on the depression or prosperity of particular areas. 
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The whole analysis suggests unmistakably that between 1921 
and 1931, housing policy as operated by tlie local autlioritics did not 
provide adequately for tlie very varying requireinents for additional 
working-class houses in the different parts of tlie countiy. We cannot, 
hoivcver, accept the conclusion wthout question. It is possible that 
the t^-pcs of families needing new houses were not uniformly distri- 
buted between the counties, and tliat, therefore, the rates of require- 
ments do not reflect the differing requirements for local authority 
houses accurately in indi\idual counties. This is quite possible 
even though there is no ewdence that tins was the case as far as tlie 
regions ivcrc concerned, for what is true of large areas is not 
necessarily true of their parts. 

The period under review was characterised by a tendency for 
middle- and upper-class families to have their new houses built 
either on the outskirts of big towns or some distance away from them. 
Moreover, a considerable number of middle-class families who 
already had houses in the large towms gave them up and mov'cd into 
new suburbs and into the country. In some districts, therefore, 
practically the whole of the increase in the numbers of families was 
due to tliesc influxes of middle-class families, and requirements for 
new houses to balance additional families in these areas did not 
reflect requirements for additional working-class houses. It is impor- 
tant to be clear about the effects of the two separate elements of the 
demand for middle-class houses in connection with the geographical 
distribution of the need for new houses. To the extent that the new 
houses in one district simply represented a local concentration of the 
additions to the total numbers of middle-class families in a large area 
as a whole, the high proportion of requirements accounted for by 
middle-class families in the district of concentration merely meant 
that tlicrc was a concentration of requirements for working-class 
houses in other districts. It had no effect on the composition of 
requirements for the large area as a whole. On the other hand, in 
so far as the increase in middle-class families in any district was due 
to migration proper which involved actual substitution of the new 
houses for the old houses in other districts, the total number of new 
working-class houses needed in the whole area was reduced, on the 
a'sumpiion that the abandoned houses could be used by other 
families who might filter up into them. In short, part of the 
requirements for new working-cl.xss housfa might be icplaccd by 
the demand for extra middlc-cl.ass houses. ^ 

* Up iis ViSi rrp’nr^r-.t for-nH c-.lv .n rfbii-,-cly sm.i!! pw: of sIjC 

tot Ia 5^;^} It a factor of* mnjnr impcsrtancc It \vitj 
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It was probably only in the Home Counties, and their periphery 
that these differences in the distribution of social classes occurred 
on a scale sufficient to affect the composition of rates of requirements. ^ 
Here not only had the middle- and upper-classes already spread from 
London into surrounding counties in the past, but the new rmddle- 
class houses were as a rule built outside the London boundanes 
after the Great War. Nearly all the surrounding counties were 
affected by this. The middle- and upper-class suburbanisation of 
Surrey, Essex, Kent, Sussex and other Home Counties is too well 
known to need description. The ‘middle- and upper-class element in 
these developments was reflected m the fact that in nearly ail these 
counties the majority of the new houses built by private enterpnse 
did not qualify for subsidies. The demand for the new houses was 
made up of two elements: the concentration of tlie additional 
middle- and upper-class famihes for llie whole region in them and the 
migration of families from old houses in London to modem houses 
outside it. 

The high proportion of private enterprise building in these recep- 
tion counties, running up for instance to 75 per cent, in Sussex, 
can thus easily be explained, as well as the relatively small deficits 
in many of them in 1931, despite the low proportion of requirements 
provided by local authonties. It is evident, however, that the housing 
problem was not solved by this type of building for the region as a 
whole. Part of the concentration of middle-class demand in some 
counties was obviously balanced by a concentration of working-class 
demand in others, particularly in London and Middlesex. In tliese 
two counties together, private enterprise provided barely one-third 
of the additional houses needed, and, as the local authority only 
provided one-fifth, the deficit in 1931 was over 40 per cent, of the 
requirements. In Middlesex, where the new light industries were 
developing, the shortage of houses was actually greater in 1931 
than it had been in 1921,® The requirements for additional working- 


appreciated that there is no reason why the demand for neiv houses for replacing old ones 
should be proportionate to the demand for additional houses In mdividual areas, how- 
ever, the additional families may be, as we have seen, immigrants W'ho ha\ e decided to 
give up their old houses in one area so as to have new ones somewhere else, m these 
cases Ae additional requirements may be proportionate to replacement requirements 
elsewhere 

“ This is so, partly because the migration from London tvas more marked than that 
from other large towms, and, partly, because Cheshire has been combined ivith Lanca- 
shire and Warwickshire with IVorcestershire in the tables, thus amalgamatmg the main 
towns with their dormitories across the county boundanes 

^Betiveen tgai and iggi the number of families in Middlesex increased by 120 
thousand, but the number of houses only by 115 thousand Thus a deficit of 1 1 thousand 
houses accumulated betiveen igei and ip3i in addition to that outstandmg in ig2i. 
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class houses here was not oftset by the migration of middle-class 
families from old to new houses. 

The effects of the migration proper from London into surround- 
ing counties in setting free old houses in London cannot be measured. 
Undoubtedly it helped to reduce the need for additional houses in 
London. On paper the reduction in the need for new houses should 
have corresponded to the scale of the migration, and the shortage 
of working-class houses should have been correspondingly relieved 
by the filtering-up process. In practice this pioccss has, ho\vevcr, 
obvious limits detemuned by the suitability of the abandoned 
midd'e-class houses for odicr types of families It is too often forgotten 
that migration may be reflected in empty or derelict houses or, 
particularly where site values are high, in exceptionally high rates 
of actual demolition. On the basis of rather inadequate data the 
net ^vastage’■ of houses through demohtion and conversion to non- 
residcntial purposes may be estimated as probably about 2-9 per cent, 
of the old houses in the Home Counties compared to only about 
1-6 per cent, in the Midlands. Owing to tlic absence of proper 
statistics of vacant houses in 1921, it is impossible to estimate changes 
in their numbers between 1921 and 1931". 

It is clear, in any case, that though the low proportion of require- 
ments for additional houses provided by the local authorities may 
have been due to the lack of need for working-class houses in some 
of the Home Counties, this was not the case in London and 
Middlesex. It cannot be rcgaidcd as a complete explanation for the 
region taken as a wliole. \\c must conclude that the shifting of 
population complicated the housing problem in the region as a whole 
by increasing the net wastage of houses. 

The case of the Home Counties h.as been discussed in detail 
because more data is available than in other cases of counties with 
particularly high proportions of private enterprise building, and 
low loc.al authority ones. It is postiblc tliat the Susscx-Suricy type of 
explanation applies to one or two of the pcriphciy' counties also, 
such as Hampshire and Dorsetshire, but it cannot be applied to 
counties not subject to net middle-class immigration. 

It must not be .assumed, however, that movements of population 
complicated the housing problem only in this way. For instance. 


‘ Tlirfireat-aHy can b- o'cuhird b>- the aettin) inr.-r"''* in 

4Ar]Urft hKtw'-n tin- Onnn of loji ami that of imt from tiio tot'l mirnVr of nrtv 
bf'-n-. triih. Ey f niintrlv, r-, r-yart bt-vt-rt of the htttr for Uic individnal remont 
TaV!-" Sti'tr'jt,*'! Apjv-r iit' nil 
* P tt n* I and p C7r>n bjlw. 
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there were high rates of net wastage in certain of tlie agricultmal 
counties and in Northumberland and Durham also.^ These must be 
attributed to the tendency of tlie agricultural and mining popula- 
tion to drift into the toivns in search of higher wages or urban 
amenities, leaving cottages m the villages to go derelict. 

This digression on the Home Coimties has cleared up a certain 
number of doubtful points. It has sho^vn that the low proportionate 
contribution to housing requirements, made by local authorities 
in some counties, may have been due to differences in the com- 
position of the demand for new houses in particular areas partly 
caused by genuine migrations of particular classes of families. It 
has made it equally clear, however, that the emergence of differences 
in the composition of demand in particular counties are frequently 
merely due to the accident that single economic areas are artificially 
cut up by county boundaries. Incidentally, the investigation has led 
to the conclusion that the filtering process may lead to increases 
in the effective ivastage of houses by demohtions and increases of 
vacants. Most important of all, the digression has confirmed our 
origmal conclusion that local authorities tended to be least success- 
ful in dealing -with housing requirements, even in prosperous areas, 
if the rate of requirements ivas particularly high. Private enterprise 
buildmg did not appear to suffer from this -weakness. We have dis- 
covered that there ivere a few counties wth high requirements to 
which the conclusion about the local authorities did not apply, 
oiving to the pecuharities of the composition of their requirements 
which were due to county boundaries di-viding up districts which 
were part of the same economic unit. 

These conclusions apply to building activities up to the spring of 
1931 as they are based partly on the data contained in the Popula- 
tion Census of tliat year. It has already been explained, hoivever, 
that the greater part of the local authority budding of the second 
experiment ivas completed by them. Our results have significance, 
therefore, as pro-viding an indication of the effects of the policy of 
the second experiment and as a comparison of the apparent effective- 
ness of the local authorities and private enterprise in providing 
supplies of houses. It must be emphasised that this chapter has been 
devoted entirely to descnbing what happened. We have not yet 
made any real attempt to find explanations. The next tivo chapters 
deal with this more difficult aspect. 

> e g The net ^vastage rate -itas 2 9 per cent in Comw-al!, 2 8 per cent in the North 
and East Ridings of Yorkshire, 6 6 per cent, in Northumberland and 3 2 per cent, in 
the county of Durham. 



Chapter V 

THE SECOND EXPERIMENT— (corzfif.) 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
I. Building and Costs 

Failure to supply people \dtli what they want, prodded they can 
pay for it, is not usually one of the defects ascnbed to private enter- 
prise. Between 1923 and 1934 tliere ^vcre large numbers of families 
wanting neiv houses and apparently able to pay for the houses they 
wanted. We need to know which these fortunate families ^^•ere. 

It has already been explained that an additional three-quarters of 
a million houses, superior to the ordinary working-class 1^4)6, w’cre 
needed between the Armistice and 1934. .Actually nearly uvice as 
many houses of this type were built. They accounted for about 58 
per cent, of all the new houses built, instead of the theoretically 
correct proportion of 33 per cent.^ There arc two possible explana- 
tions of this apparent surplus. Families who would normally before 
the Great IVar ha\ c lived in the ordinary' type of woi lung-class 
house with a rateable value not exceeding i^ig. may have decided 
to make the effort and live in a better tv-pc of house. .Alternatively, 
families already liring in lower and upper middle-class houses may 
have decided that it ^vould be preferable to live in a nciv modem 
house built as and where tlicy liked. It will be noticed that a maxi- 
mum total increase of about 660 lliousand in the supply of houses with 
rateable \aliics over ^^13 for the oidinaiy working-cla'^s market w’as 
the net result in any case. 

It hac already been suggested that some sort of exodus from the 
old houses might ha\c been expected to t.akc place sooner or later. 
For any family in the happy position of being able to afford to pay 
a bui'dcr to proridc a new hou'c. tlic move would naturally t.akc 
place sooner rather than later. The temptation to move was probably 
grcate-t for those families living in tlic small, three or four bedronmed 
type of Iiome, which compared so unfax ourably with the small 
modem x iibs. 'I he long dark passages, cold and depressing srullerics, 
sordid bathrooms and xallainnus 'cailet brick of Virtorian lower 
middic-cl.a's x-illas could, in the post-war era, be abandoned in 
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exchange for compact new houses with all sorts of modem con- 
veniences and fittings. The new villas may be stigmatised as jeny- 
built, they may be despised as pseudo-Tudor or ugly by the sophisti- 
cated, but there is no denying their attraction for the young couple 
with a small family. Nor must it be forgotten that the improvements 
in transport, better trains, electrification, buses and motor coaches 
made the outskirts and new suburbs cheaply and rapidly accessible. 
It became unnecessary for the conscientious clerk to live near his 
work. 

All these changes have conspired to encourage the natural wish to 
get out of old houses into new. But it would be quite ivTong to jump 
to the conclusion that by 1934 an exodus had taken place on a 
fantastic scale. Even if it can be assumed that all the houses not of a 
normal working-class type had been entirely absorbed by the 
lower and upper middle-classes, the balance of new houses to spare 
over those required to cover the war shortage and current require- 
ments was only sufficient to enable one quarter^ of such families Hving 
m old houses to replace them by new ones. An exodus of this size, 
considered as it should be, spread over the whole period of twenty 
years from 1914 to 1934 is only equivalent to an average annual 
rate of replacement of about i-g per cent.! Another sixty years were 
still needed, at this rate, to complete the process. In fact, it would 
be well to ask why the exodus was not more rapid. 

However attractive and desirable the new houses might seem in 
comparison ivith the old, the question of the cost of the new houses 
compared to the old would inevitably intrude on the housewife’s 
dreams of modem delights. Then, too, the cost of new houses was 
more likely to be important to families who already had houses of 
sorts to live in, than to those who were in difficulties in getting houses 
at all. The rate of replacement, or, in other words, of moving from 
old to new houses, was therefore likely to be very closely tied up both 
with the costs of new houses, and the terms of tenure on which the 
new houses could be obtained. The question of costs ivould, of course, 
also affect the extent to which families from the lower income groups 
might be tempted to venture into the field. 

Chart II gives a bird’s-eye view of building by private enterprise. 
It shows the numbers of houses of various sorts built by private enter- 
prise, and the changes in the annual cost of bu^dng a house through 
the building societies, with, and ivithout, the Chamberlain subsidy. 


* This is simple arithmetic for there were about 2,700 thousand families of this type 
m igig excludmg those who were without houses because of the shortage. These latter 
have been taken into account in calculating the surplus of houses in ig34 
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CHART II.— Building by Pnratc Enterprise and the cost of buymg houses. 
1924-5 to 1933-4 * 
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CHART III — Index Numbers of Budding Costs, Prices of Materials and Wages, 
Annual Averages, 1924-1933 (1930 = too)* 



- = Index of Local Authority contract Prices 

B — = Economists’ Index of Budding Costs 

= Index of Bncklayers’ Wage rates 
P = Index of Budding Matenal Prices (Board of Trade). 

♦ See Statistical Appendix, Table 5. 

< 

For comparison index numbers of building costs are given in Chart 
III. 

Chart II shows very clearly the four phases through which 
bmlding by private enterprise passed during the Second Experiment. 
In the first, lasting up to the beginning of 1927, the number of 
houses built each year increased; in the second, up to the beginning 
of 1929 the number built each year decreased; in the third there 
was a gradual but unmistakable revival, while the fourth phase, 
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Starting in iggis, overlapped the opening stages of the great expansion 
of building \vhich culminated a few years before the outbreak of the 
present war. 

It is ob\aous that the capacity of the building industiy' was the 
main limiting factor on the output of houses during the first phase. 
Tlic numbers of insured -workers in the building industry increased 
slois'ly, and uncmplojunent was negligible. Among bricklayers, for 
instance, not more tlian 2 per cent, were unemployed on an average 
in the summer montlis in 1924 and 1927.1 Building costs remained 
practically stationary in 1925 and 1926, and the number of houses 
built ^^'ith the Chamberlain subsidy increased each year, tliough the 
output of unsubsidised houses hardly changed. 

The decline in tlic volume of building started right at the beginning 
of the second phase and continued to its end without interruption. 
It ivas due entirely to the collapse of building witli tlie Chamberlain 
subsidy, and in the year ending March 1929 the number of houses 
built wth it was 41 per cent, less than in the last year of the first 
phase. The lack of change in the rate of building udtliout tlic 
subsidy formed a sharp contrast. The fall in total output was accom- 
panied, however, by a major fall in costs. The cost of bujdng a 
small house of die three bedroom, non-parlour ty-pc usually built by 
local authorities fell by bcUsccn 2/- and 3/- a week to about 9/9 
without the subsidy.- The decrease in die cost of buying uidi the 
subsidy was, of course, smaller owing to the cut made in it in 1927. 
It is possible, perhaps, to argue that it uns the announcement of the 
forthcoming cut in the subsidy that precipitated the decline in 
building. The cut. however, was only equivalent to a few pence a 
i\eck. It is impossible to attribute the whole fall in building to so 
small an initial change in the weekly cost of purchase, particularly 
as it w.as followed ^o quickly by a much bigger fall due to the decline 
in actual building costs. 

It is clear, however, that by 1930 the continued fall in costs had 
become in total sufficient to stimulate an c.\pansion of unsubsidised 
building of houses of all sizes. This c-xpansion was practically 
sufficient to ofl'sct the complete disappearance of new building with 
the Chamberlain subsidy with its abolition as from October 1929. 
Thi*. expansion of unsubsidised building marked the opening of the 
third phase, and it will be noticed that though costs fell more slowly 
from IQ29 to 1931, the cxp.Tnsion continued into 1931/32. The fourth 
phase 0])cned with an acceleration of the rate of building in 1932/3 

' S'-c Appodix, TnW- Or 
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which developed into the great upswing of output in 1933/4. In 
1932 and 1933 the cost of bu>-ing houses had fallen again, partly as 
a result of the further faU in actual building costs, partly as a result of 
the first substantial fall in the rate of interest charged on building 
society advances.^ 

Now aU this is rather puzzling. Sometimes the volume of build- 
ing seemed to depend on changes in costs, as in the third and fourth 
phases. At other times there seemed to be no connection as in the 
first and second phases. Obwously the relation betiveen the 
volume of building and the costs of buying houses -was not perfectly 
straightforward. There is no doubt that the changes in costs Avere 
genuine. As people -were in general buying their o-wn houses, they 
were in a position to benefit directly firom the decreases, instead of 
only after an inten'al during which such decreases might be absorbed 
by landlords. The amoimt of capital purchasers had to borrow 
decreased with building costs as well as tlie amount they themselves 
had to provide, unless of course they decided to take advantage of 
the lower costs to get better houses. 

The explanation must be looked for in the peculiarities of the 
demand for houses. The demand for houses is made up, of course, 
of the demands of indisddual families for indi\'idual houses. Since 
in general each family only wants one house, its demand for houses 
Avdll not expand Avith decreases in costs as one expects to happen in 
the case of chocolates or clothes for instance. A family viu not 
■svant t^vo houses merely because houses have become cheaper to 
buy. In consequence, the current demand for houses is made up 
of the demands of those families which have not already got houses, 
together uith the demands of those families -^vho ivould like to give 
up their old houses (thereby ceasing to have a demand for them), 
and get nesv ones instead. The number of families effectively in the 
market for buying houses at any particular time depends, therefore, 
upon whether the cost of getting satisfactor)* houses is appropriate to 
the’ particular groups of families either without houses, or tired of 
their houses. If we consider the changes in the costs of buying houses 
between 1925 and 1934 from this angle, some of the peculiarities of 
building actisity disappear. 

For this purpose it is necessary to distinguish tivo groups of houses, 
those vTth rateable values up to £13, the ordinar)^ -^vorking-class 
houses, and those with rateable values over ;^13 and up to 5(^26,- 

^ The average rate chained on nc\% advances fell from 5 9 por cent- in ^49 
per cent, in 1 Q 33 . (Statistical Appendix, Table 6 ) 

= i e. up to ^ao, and £2ir£35, respectively in London 
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the houses of the better-off artisan and lower middle-class 
families. The controlled rents, excluding rates, for old houses of the 
former tj^DC ran up to a maximum of about 9/- outside London, 
and those of tlie latter t^^pe reached about 17/- outside London.^ 
During tlie first phase of the second experiment the paynnents 
to building societies necessary to buy the cheapest and smallest type of 
house built u'as about tweh'C shillings a iveeh, or intli tlie Chamber- 
lain subsidy, beUs'een ten or eleven slullings. Although these 
^veekl\' payTuents ivere not in excess of the lower controlled rents of 
houses in the over ^13 rateable value group, other expenses \\Trc 
involved which made the real cost of buy'ing considerably higher. 
The weekly paymients to building societies included no allowance 
for costs of maintenance and repairs, and in addition, at this time tlie 
initial lump sum payment required by' the building societies even 
for the cheapest tj'pe of house would have been about £ 150 .° 
Moreover, tlie house obtained ivitli all this axpense would have had 
only' tlie advantage of being new and modem to offset the absence 
of the parlour cherished by' all better-off families. To get a house 
svilh a parlour \\ould have meant another few sliillings on the 
•weekly instalment. All tilings considered the cost of getting tlie 
sort of house ivantcd would have corresponded to the highest of the 
controlled rents of tlie old houses. 

Obi'iously the demand for houses at this sort of level of costs must 
have been limited. By March, 1927, nearly half a million non- 
working-class houses had been built, including nearly' two hundred 
thousand qualifying for the Chamberlain subsidy. The number of 
additional hou'cs of this superior type needed to cover the war 
shortage and current needs up to tliat date w.as only four hundred 
thousand. Unless a substantial fall in costs occurred sufficient to 
bring new houses within the reach of families only willing or able to 
incur smaller liabilities, building was bound to fall off. 

It -was not until 1928, that the accumulated fall in costs had 
become rc.ally substantial.’ By that year the smallest local authority 
type of house could, even with the reduced Chamberlain subsidy, 
have been bought for between eight and nine shillings a week. 
At this level of costs houses were becoming a reasonable financial 

'CVratMrcS from data fpven i.n the Mcrjrp) Rtpft op at. pp. sC and an, atjumlnK 
ni-a w cfc of 5 icno. 

Jtrd. etc , fn- -!•; crOirjn. r.an-parjniir tiirec-l>cdrr-im 
5-4 .! i'.'r.l nniS nrnt'-t cacraa^d £r,io at tt.t, lira- mi-mat ndtarvrr ntade \r/ 

t." 11 h-c (' 'J t'ot cacert! 70 per cent of ti.-- all-in cou of the Imntc, ihii if a 

r-rytte t-d.nMn • cy.M {;et a l.c,- c-Sihi. !• 5V b.-h p-Ha’cK M rl— tplv as bv .a loot 
V s-’-n’ \ ,0 f,j.d -o i>-r cent cf £-tC< Jnin'--!r. i '. £t 53 ' 

’ Sc- a -rts II arj-l III and St.-!i"'ral .Nppendic. Tab'-s c md G 
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proposition for the whole group of families accustomed to liwng in 
houses ivith rateable values betiveen ^^13 and ;^26, provided they 
had the capital available for the initial lump sum pajmient required. 
The next year, 1929, however, the Chamberlain subsidyivas abolished. 
This meant that for the smallest type of house practically two-thirds 
of the whole faU in costs since 1927 was counteracted. There was, 
nevertheless, a considerable demand for houses in the same rateable 
value group is'hich were too large to qualify for the subsidy, the 
market for these benefited firom the is'hole fall in costs, and it i^ 
probable that the expansion in the building of unsubsidised houses 
with rateable values up to ^^26 occurred here. 

It seems fairly clear that the verj' high rate of correlation, noticed in 
the last chapter, between building by private enterprise and require- 
ments, between 1921 and 1931, was due to the fact that the fall in 
costs enabled private enterprise to build houses for sale for successively 
louver sections of the market for houses with rateable values between 
^13 and 5^26. In the earher years the Chamberlain subsidy partly 
inade this possible ; in the later years the faU in costs helped par- 
ticularly for houses of a tjqie not qualifying for the subsidy in 
any case. 

It ivas not until the end of the third phase in 1933 that the further 
fall in costs and the reduction in mterest rates was sufficient to ofiset 
.the cancellation of the Chamberlain subsidy on the costs of buying 
really small houses. It is thus not surprising that there was a failure 
lo realise a major expansion in building parallel to the fall in costs 
until after 1932. Unfortunately, we do not know at what date 
private enterprise really penetrated into the working-class market 
proper. In 1933/4, hoivever, 94 5 thousand houses of this t^-pe were 
built by private enterprise, and of these just under a third were 
intended for letting.^ It is evident that by this time the market for 
the largest t^qie of houses was dwindling in importance relatively 
to that for the small houses. Houses wth rateable values over ^^26 
had fallen from 21 per cent, of the total built by private enterprise 
in 1930/1 to 12 per cent, in 1934/5.® 

Other conditions had also become favourable to a neiv expansion 
in the rate of building, particularly of small houses by the end of 
the third phase. Real income had increased during the Great 
Depression for those who had remained in jobs, with the fall in the 


^ October 1933 to September 1934 See AIirustT\' of Health Report, Housings 1935 - 
* As there are no figures astiilable about the rateable values of the Chamberlam houses, 
It is impossible to say uhether tlie decime started before 1930/1. See Statistical Appendix, 
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cost of luing, and by 1933/4 prospects of employment ivere improv- 
ing. Meanwhile the >101^ in gUt-edged investments remained at 
extreme low levels, and tlie belief tliat a neiv era of low interest 
rates had begun -isas spreading. Interest rates on new mortgages 
^vere in consequence loiv and might be expected to remain so. 
Finally, it seemed improbable tliat building costs ivould fall any 
further. They were more likely to rise than fall. The situation was 
fa\ Durable for investment in houses to let for the first time since the 
Great 'War, as ivell as for building for owner-occupation. The 
stage was set for a neiv building boom. 

The history of building by private enterprise bet%veen 1923 and 
1934 is in part a record of the purchase of neiv houses by families 
in successuely low'cr economic classes. Some of the houses were 
bought by families svho ivere unable to get a reasonable old house 
to let, others by families ivho had decided to abandon old houses in 
favour of nciv. Naturally the movement to substitute new houses for 
old lagged behind the purchase of new' houses because some sort of 
house had to be obtained somehow'. Equally naturally the move- 
ment started later among the lower than the liigher income groups. 
It was only after 1931/2 tliat it began to develop on a really large 
scale as bu^'ing a new house became a relatively attractive financial 
proposition for families Imng in the old houses with rateable values 
round about ^^^13. Some indication of the extent and timing of 
this exodus from old houses into new is given by the figures sho^^^ng 
the numbers of houses ^vhich became decontrolled on changes of 
tenancies under the Rent Restriction Acts. It will be remembered 
tliat under the revised scheme of control instituted in 1923 houses 
were freed from control as soon as the families living in tliem in 1923 
moved out. The proportion of each main type of house w'hich had 
become decontrolled at various dates gives a rough idea of the extent 
to which the c-xodus from old houses of various sorts took place. 
Between 1923 and 1931, 377 per cent, of the tenants of houses W'ith 
rateable values over ^^35 moved house, compared to only 13 per cent, 
of those in the houses in the next rateable x-aluc group, 
and 12J per cent, in the up to Tig group. By the following year .all 
the percentages had increased, reaching .ji-2'pcr cent., i6-i percent,, 
and 17 o per cent, respectively. It will be noticed that the increase 
duritur 1032 tv.as most rapid among the families living in the houses 
with r.itc.-'blc \ . vines up to T13. By 1933 the percentage of families 
irj the lowcn group who had movexi reached 25 per cent. It had 
doubled m two years, but had not caught up with the percentage of 
families wiso h.vd moted out of the old house; in the next group 
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above ; the latter.was now 39 per cent.^ It is clear that the move out 
of old houses started wth families living in the most expensive old 
houses and tliat it was only after 1931 or 1932 that families in the 
cheaper old houses joined in the exodus on a large scale. 

The history of the purchase of houses between 1923 and 1934 by 
successively lower income groups, has a ^vlder significance than a 
record of attempts to satisfy an urgent need for houses of some sort 
or other. The demand for new houses was in part at least a demand 
for a higher standard of housing, or at least for a standard consistent 
with modem ideas and knowledge It marked the first stage in the 
battle to break free from the pattern of housing conditions and 
domestic life created in the Nineteenth Century ; in all senses it 
was a logical part of the emancipation of women, an attempt to free 
themselves from household drudgery. Families in the higher income 
groups naturally led the way, not only because tliey could afford 
to buy new houses most easily, but also because the disappearance of 
cheap and uncomplaining domestic servants threatened the women 
in the upper classes with an intolerable burden of household work 
if they went on living in the old houses. The women in the lower 
income groups were not threatened in the same way. It was only 
gradually that they realised how much pleasanter their fives would 
be if they could get new houses. It was only gradually, as costs fell, 
that this ambition could be realised by the better-off among them. 


II. Problems of Finance and the Growth of 
Owner-Occupation. 

Now that we have some idea of the sort of people ivho got new 
houses between 1923 and 1934, and when they got them, it is time 
to go more carefully into the questions of how it was that so many 
people could manage to buy their own houses and why they bought 
their houses instead of renting them. 


^ These figures only give a rough indication of the trend of moves from old houses 
to new, for some people may have moved out of controlled houses into other old houses 
which had become decontrolled because someone else had already moved It is almost 
certam, therefore, that the figures exaggerate the size of the moves into new houses, but 
they can fairly be taken as shotvmg tlie timing of the exodus and the differences between 
Its size and timing m the various groups The figures tliemseives are based on estimates 
given in the Reports of the Marley and Ridley Committees on the Rent Restriction Acts, 
op cit , pp 19 and 14 respectively, and m a Memorandum issued by the Ministry of 
Health, Statistics of Houses, Cmd 4208, 1932 Comparable figures for houses wath rateable 
values over ;^35 are not available for 1933 results quoted in the text are entirely 

consistent with those of the Ministry of Labour’s Cost of Living Inquiry of i 937 /^j and 
Inquiry into Middle Glass Budgets in 1938/9 by the Civil Service Statistical and 
Research Bureau See pp. 176-177 below 
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The first question is relatively simple to answer in general terms. 
Altliough a very' large proportion of tlie capital of the country is 
owned by a relatively small number of people, there is a large inter- 
mediate group between the capitalists in tire popular conception of 
tlie term and the poorest group of the population which orras no 
capital worth mentioning. It has been calculated that, between 
1924 and 1930, about five million adults, of bventy-five years of 
age and over (that is, about one in five of the women and one in four 
of tlie men) owned more tlian ;^ioo each.^ There were therefore 
plenty of people who could, if they wished, proxdde some of the 
capitil at least for buying houses for themselves if tire houses were 
not too expensive. There rverc numerous ways of obtaining any 
balance of capital required through mortgages ; private mortgages 
might be obtained, the money might be borrowed from the build- 
ing societies, or it might be borrowed from the local authorities 
under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts. Of course, these 
people with capital could instead buy houses to let to other people ; 
if tliey wanted new houses themselves, however, they were unlikely 
to do so. Actually, tlie total sum advanced by the building societies 
between 1923 and 1934 was ,^£864 million. The number of individual 
borrowers had grown from about half a million in 1928 the first year 
for which tlie information is available, to over one million in 1934. 
Although not all these new advances were made to owner-occupiers 
of new houses, most of them certainly were, and it is evident that part 
of tlie capital for the majority of the houses svas provided in this rvay. 
There is no mystery' about the source of tlie capital at all. In addition 
to the advances made by building societies, loans made for house 
purchase under the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts amounted 
over this period to between £80 and ,090 million.- Though 
small in comparison with the former, this too is a substantial sum. 
These dc\clopmcnts arc shown on Chart IV. 

The second question is more difficult. It is undoubtedly generally 
considered that before the Great War the majority of houses, includ- 
ing those in the intermediate group, with rateable values between 
£1^ and ^26, had not been owned by the people liv'ing in them. 
Owmcr-occupation on the scale of the period of the second c.\*pcri- 

' ” rf i'f Oif’>r!,hv G W. D nnd H C-impion. M.nnrlic'irr 
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CHART IV. — ^The Gro\vth of Building Societies, 1924-33.* (Ratio Scale). 


Liabilities to Shareholders and Depositors £tan 
New Advances jCmn. 

Number of Shareholders and Depositors. 
Number of Borrowers. 



ment is regarded as something new. There seems no reasonable 
doubt about the general correctness of this view, though, to be candid 
we have no means of knotting statistically the* extent of otvner- 
occupation before the Great War. We must content ourselves t\ith 
the general statement that both in relative and absolute importance 
owner-occupation increased in the years follotving the war. Actually, 
^it is more important to know why tiie change occurred than to know 
its actual size, and there is no need to be led astray in a futile search 
for pon-existent statistics. The explanation of the change is best 
approached by considering changes in the attractiveness of invest- 
ment in houses to let. This ivill help to dispel both much of the 
confusion ■which habitually surrounds discussions of housing pro- 
blems and the myth that the increase of oivner-occupancy has been 
due either to a remarkable increase in the \nrtue and thrift of the 
population or, alternatively, to some factor of the “ Act of God 
type. We shall, in fact, find that the system of bu>dng houses through 
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building societies spread rapidly merely because it was the only ivay 
available of satisfying a particular need. 

The ^^^illingness of investors to put capital into the otraership of 
houses for letting to other people to live in depends, naturally, on 
opinions about the attractiveness of tlie type of investment compared 
to otliers. Undoubtedly, the Rent Restriction Acts of tlie Great 
^Var had ratlicr upset ordinary calculations. The owners of houses 
to let, that is, the effective oi\Tiers of the equity in the investments, 
had been forcibly reduced in status. They had become more like 
preference shareholders in joint stock companies since tlieir maxi- 
mum incomes ivere limited, but they iverc without guarantees. 
They were prevented from realising the highest profits available in 
the market for houses and increases in their incomes became strictly 
controlled by the Government. They were not compensated for 
tills control, hoivcvcr, by any sort of guarantee, nor were their 
liabilities and duties correspondingly reduced ; they were still 
obliged to pay the interest on any mortgages on the property. Under 
these conditions the relative attractiveness of ini'csting capital in the 
ownership of houses to let dwindled. Few people rvould undertake 
investment in which tlicy shouldered all the risk, but \s’crc prevented 
from picking up the plums that came their way. 

There is a school of thought that maintains that these effects of 
the Rent Restriction Acts c.\plain the absence of private investment 
in new lioascs to let after tlie Great War. The fact so damaging to 
tins argument, that rents of houses built after the summer of 1919 
were not controlled, is apt to be ignored. Rent Restriction, in fact, 
onl> affected part of the house market directly, and even in that part 
it did not precipitate losses so much as prevent extra profit. The 
explanation is altogether too thin to stand by itself. In any case, 
gradual rc-cmcrgcncc of investment in new houses to let occurred 
during the ’thirties despite ilic continuance of rent control ; this 
makes the c.\planation untenable. 

There arc, however, other far .sounder reasons for the decline in 
Uic relative attractis cncss in iincstmcnt in houses to let for profit in 
the post-uar period. Building costs had soared immediately after the 
v,-.ar, but had started falling in 1021. They had risen again in 1924 
and 1925 and fallen again after 1926/7. This second fall continued 
for the next eight years. If there v.as anything certain during these 
scars about the course of building costs, and. for that matter, intcrc.st 
latcs, it uas that they would tend downwards. It \s'as explained in 
the first ch.iptcr that tlic continuance of rent control after the war 
would cncounurc the belief that sooner or hater building costs and 
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interest rates would revert to pre-war levels. In fact, the increases, 
amounting to 40 per cent, of net 1914 rents, permitted by the amend- 
ments of the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions Act in 1919 
and 1921, suggested an ultimate level of 40 per cent, above pre-war as 
the neiv normal; tlie rent rules of the IVheatley Subsidy involved this 
assumption also. But even if 40 per cent, above pre-war were to be 
regarded as tlie normal, this would imply substantial falls in costs 
after 1924, if investment in houses to let \vas to become profitable.^ 
The effects of initial high costs and interest rates and expectations 
of decreases on the prospective income from investment in houses 
to let, has been described at some length in earher chapters. It will 
be sufficient here to point out that tlie prospects are pecuharly 
unlikely to encourage anyone to put money into new houses to let. 
It is a relatively stable low level of costs and interest which makes 
such investment attractive, not the painful process by which such a 
position is reached. It can hardly be regarded as surprising that 
these circumstances, combined no doubt isdth some reaction to 
rent control, led to tlie disappearance of the investor m new houses 
to let even outside the field covered by the local authonties. 

These are short term and particular explanations which apply 
specifically to these years. The fact that after biuldmg costs and 
interest rates reached bottom in the Great Depression, the revival 
of new investment in houses to let was on a small scale suggests, it 
seems, that there ivere more deep-rooted and permanent tendencies 
at work also. Both the usefulness and the attractiveness of this 
way of investing money appeared to have diminished permanently, 
and we must examine more general tendencies in the investment 
market. 

On the ivhole, before the Great War, the investment market in 
houses was local. Local people invested money in their oim locahty 
in houses built either by themselves or by local speculative builders. 
This' method had a number of quite formidable disadvantages. 
The investor put his eggs into one basket, in tlie form of a small or 
large group of houses in a particular area Any decline in the 
rents of one house was likely to be accompamed by declines in the 
rents of tlie rest of his houses, and, of course, vice versa. The 
possibility of realising his investment, even in favourable circim- 
stances, depended on the existence of other local investors vailing 
to buy them. There ivas no nationally organised market such as 
that for stocks and shares or government securities, and the umts 


* See p. 22' above. 
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of investment were inconveniently large compared to shares. The 
organisation of the market in the equity of houses was tlius primitive 
and out of line with other investment markets. Its sur\ival pro- 
bably depended on the belief that it w^as possible to know all about 
tile local market, but 'not about tlie other opportunities of invest- 
ment. Socially it had tiie grave disadvantage that the supply of 
houses in any place depended mainly on the local supply of capital. 
Sooner or later it might be expected to die out like other primitive 
institutions.^ 

O tiler tendencies iv’cre also at work, particularly in the post- 
war years. The habit of indirect investment tiirough investment 
trusts or insurance companies was growing. These offered small 
and rather timid investors opportunities of investment in industrials 
combined mth professional advice, and dispersed risks over a ividc 
field. Moreover, it was a form of investment free from commit- 
ments, tiie investors had no responsibility for mortgage interest and 
repayment and no liabilities for repairs. 

On tiie -whole tiien it seems relatively easy to explain the apparently 
mj'sterious disappearance of tiie private investor in houses to let. 
Other ways of investing capital had become more attractive. It 
was merely a bread-and-butter question of the ordinaiy economic 
type. 

The modem owner-occupier aided and abetted by the building 
societies stepped neatly into the place deserted by investing owmer. 
We shall sec later that he was unable to fill tiie gap altogether, but 
the apparent popular enthusiasm for owner-occupation almost 
suggests that for a large number of people it was a preferable way of 
getting a house. Obviously the system has a lot of advantages, and 
it has ahvap been common among the ivcll-to-do. An owner- 
occupier ran decide within fairly wide limits when and ivhere he 
will ha\ c his house built. He is not dependent on anyone else being 
willing to protdde a house foi him. He is free of interference from 
landlords and from the risk of his rent being raised against him at 
the expiry of his lease. All these are specially attractive character- 
istics if there is a short.agc of housc.s. The solution of the housing 
problem is complete for thocc who can afford it. Nor must the 
plc.asing sensations of property ownership be overlooked, a house 
after all is a vcty tangible foim of property. No doubt apprecia- 
tion of these advantages were materially icinforred after the Great 
War by tlic pragmatic argument that as people would not invest in 

’ Cf s5ir (ir'crtc t.'tf-! (J't apjvjintrf! **ti> co'jjulrr l!»f op-r.-itiori f.f 
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houses to let, anyone wanting a house had to buy one or go without, 
if they wanted a modern house. 

As far as it goes, this explanation is convincing. It suffers from 
the weakness that it does not account for the willingness for people 
to invest capital in houses for their own use, ivhile investment in 
houses to let to other people was so unpopular. Superficially the 
nature of the risks involved seem similar. In fact, they were different 
because the purpose of investment was different. The old t}^e 
house-investor mvested in order to obtain a fairly secure cash income, 
or return on his investment, and he probably often hoped to maintain 
the selling value of his investment. The oivner-occupier does not 
invest in order to obtain a cash return but in order to secure a house 
approximately of the type he would like to hve in. Changes in the 
cash value of that privilege are only indirectly relevant. They neither 
effect the real income derived from hvmg in a house nor directly 
the terms on which that real income is obtained. Changes in the 
market value of the house affect its oivner directly only ivhen for 
some reason he wants to sell the house. Alternatively, it may affect 
only his heirs if they want to sell or obtain a cash income from it 
when he dies. It is reasonable to assume that most people will buy 
houses for their own use only if they do not expect to need to sell. 
No doubt, for instance, many people who bought houses in the 
’twenties and ’thirties expected to live in them until the end of 
their lives. The question of the ultimate selling value is apt to be 
just as remote a contingency as death. 

These considerations naturally give oivner-occupiers an attitude 
towards the risk of investing their money by buying houses quite 
different from that of people investing in houses to let. Uncertainty 
as to the future course of building costs and interest rates do not 
necessarily deter them. The whole nature of the equity risk they 
shoulder is different and very much smaller than in the case of 
investment in houses to let. The net effect should be, of course, 
that they get houses on cheaper and more favourable terms by buying 
than by renting. 

It is important not to get confused at this point. Indifference, 
or relative indifference, to the future course of prices and interest 
rates does not imply indifference to the actual cost of building a 
house and to the interest which must be paid on any mortgage. 
Indeed, it is precisely these things which -will decide the question of 
what people can afford to buy houses. The cost of building at the 
time of building affects the amount of capital to be extricated from 
existing investments and how much has to be saved in the future, 
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^vhlle tlie rate of interest on mortgages affects tlie payments to be 
made each year by people unable to buy outright for cash,^ 

The development of orsmer-occupation on the scale of the post- 
war period, tire replacement of the private investor in houses to let 
by individual ovraer-occupiers, could only have taken place if 
suffiaent funds were available for borrowing on mortgages on tire 
new houses. Otlierwise owner -occupation w'ould have been limited 
to the families with sufficient capital to buy tlieir houses outright 
or sufficient credit to raise mortgages privately. It is at this point 
tliat tire building societies came in. They had been started primarily 
by and for small men in the nmeteenth century for the very" purpose 
of making it possible for them to borrow enough capital on mortgage 
to buy houses to live in ; they were not started for the benefit of 
investors intending to buy houses to let. Unless some sort of arrange- 
ment for borrowing on mortgage such as that provided by the 
building societies is available, die possibility of any individual 
borrowing money to buy a house is dependent mainly on his 
happening to know someone willing to lend him enough money, or 
someone who knows someone else who is willing to do so. The 
further anyone is down the economic or social scale, the more modest 
his financial circumstances, the more dependent he would be on 
borrowing, and the less likely to hav'e connections and acquaintances 
possessing money to lend and willing to lend it. The inv'csting- 
owncr, by making it part of his business, would normally be in a 
better position to make the necessary contacts dirough solicitors, 
merchants, etc., and this is important, has a better security to offer 
for a loan. The would-be occupying-owncr can only offer his personal 
credit as a guarantee of his honouring the terms of a mortgage. A 
man with a small income and limited resources, about to put most of 
his capital into a house, would be able to offer little security beyond 
his own expectations of his income in the future. Of course, the 
selling value of the house would provide alternate security for the 
capital lent, but rcvilisation of this is the last resort ; it involves 

* riicrc T' on- Ollier point to consider, th- lcr< of cadi income ivliicli would hue been 
obt.-.n-d from ttc sime amoant of capital put into ordinan invcstinenw Of course the 
p'nsiUr l-n 'Mil l>- snnil-T the lower the \neld on whatever so-t oriiuotmcnt is con- 
S'dcred to shmv a rr-asonab’e al'-rnause If. as tnav often be the cas-, this is some sort 
c-rriit-cslretl tinotri'ml, the tinccrt-'inis du-in? the twenties aliout the time nnd method 
i,r co-Acnioi. tf the War I)-bi riav have cncouracrd people to rccard the probshlc Iw? 
of cash iVeomr fn,m ins of in;; in !,ou<rs at rather iinimpnrt.snt. It seem, impvdble, 
b.e cser. to tb'e/iisii'e .ib-'ut i.oa -iirli a li-si s'ould be reckoned in terms of rr.s! adsvsn- 
ts~e n b'‘sirv a ho o-, Sot- F-Mp’e rniH’.t tnaVe careful ca'euiations of the loss ajjainsi 
ti-e fijHire la-.ui.o on rei.ss Others tnas {more lb- problem aito-etbe-r, for if th- only 
we*, to r-t 8 I's 1 '* is to t'tn it ih- ariual c-vih-loti inso'ved may well be ron'idered 
i-r-'e-.a.'’*. 
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foreclosure and the premature termination of the mortgage invest- 
ment. Any reasonably cautious lender would make carefhl enquiries 
about the character and prospects of tlie borrower. 

The investing owmer of houses to let would offer something 
stronger. Unless things went twong wth the investment the interest 
on the mortgage would be provided for out of the rents for which 
the houses would be let. If one tenant failed to pay, another might 
be found, and the bother of doing so would fall on the owner. If 
rent failed to come up to expectations, the result tvould normally 
merely be that the otvner, not the mortgagee, received a smaller 
income. Of course, if rents fell below that amount required to pay 
the interest on the mortgage, the income of the mortgagee would 
come into the danger zone. But even at this stage there would be 
a last line of defence, the one which was the first fine of defence in 
the case of the owner-occupier, the personal mcome and security of 
the o^\Tler. The combination of o\vner-occupation and pnvate 
mortgage could not take the place of the combination of investing 
oivner and private mortgagee on a large scale. 

The system of collecting and pooling the capital of lenders and 
pooling investments worked out by the building societies provided 
a solution for the problem of people trying to borrow capital for 
buying their o^vn houses. The investor was offered a much better 
security for the investment. In the first place the risks were de- 
creased. Neither the safety of, nor the income on, the capital of an 
individual lender was tied up with the rehability of a particular 
indivdual borroiver or with the value of a particular house. The 
capital was put into a pool winch was invested in the mortgage on 
a large number of houses often scattered o\'er difierent parts of the 
country. The system of repayment of loans by instalments also 
reduced the risk of loss on any particular investment made by a 
building society : it also increased tlie hquidity of a building society’s 
assets ; some money ivas alivays being repaid. This made it possible 
for small investors to be paid back their capital ivhen they needed 
it, so increasing the liquidity of tlie indmdual investor’s positions.^ 
In any case, the building society and its resources stood as a buffer 
between the individual investor and losses, and any losses actually 
made, ivould be spread over all the mvestors if the W'orst came to 
the worst. The system had still other advantages for investors, they 

^ It should be pointed out that private mortgagees would usually not benefit from 
the additional security from repayment by instalments The perpetual repasanent of 
small sums would mvohe perpetual search for new’ intestment opportuiutics, apart 
from the trouble and mcom enience of the process it w ould ^almost certainly m\ olve 
some loss of time between mtestments and consequent loss of interest 
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were not limited to their home towns or districts which they indmd- 
ually kneis’. Tlirough the societies they could invest in a national 
market for mortgages and put in small sums if they had them avail- 
able. It was ahnostj if not quite, as easy as investing in a satdngs bank, 
and tlie return ^vas rather higher. 

The building society system offered coiTespondingly great advan- 
tages to borrowers. The societies collected the satdngs of large 
numbers of small investors, pooled and organised tliem, making tlicm 
available for advancing to tlie borrower. The borrower was freed 
from dependence on private and local contacts. The improvement 
in tlie security offered no doubt increased tlic amount of money 
available for lending, and enabled it to be borrowed at lower mtes of 
interest tlian would have been possible under a system of private 
mortgages. 

The sj'stem seems to be better suited to owner-occupation than to 
investing ownership for letting. The fact that the great expansion 
of the building societies coincided with tlie boom in owner- 
occupation in the post-war period suggests this, though it docs not 
prove it. But the system of repayment by instalment might not 
have suited investing owners who were only interested in the 
equity earnings of houses to let ; instalment repayments might have 
prevented them expanding the scale of their investments in equities.* 
It is fairly clear that expansion of the building socicdcs on a large 
scale depended on the development of owner-occupation. On 
the other hand the latter was dependent on some sort of machiiiciy 
sucli as that provided by the building societies for the supply of 
sufficient capital on reasonable terms. The opportunity came with 
the great demand for houses after the Great ^Var. The building 
socicdcs took full ad\aiitagc of the opening.- Their success in 
attracting aipital ivas at times almost embarrassing to them. The 
money invested with them by deposits and purchase of share in- 
creased hy £^^3 millions between 1924 and 193.]. The numbers of 
shareholders and depositors increased by rather over one million 
between 1928 and 1934.' During the great depression of the ’thirties 
they were severely inconvenienced by the number of large investors 
who decided tliat they offered the safest and most profitable method 

‘ Tb'- cuent 10 \Nh;cii irscilmi: bought lio-i't' tlirfuii’li buildi':;; •ocicti'^ 

=r!ps.‘.r! to hwe i" difiercnt p-.ru cf thr rt> m!r>, See cf c-t 

lly: Utit’nim ,-l mp yi., pj> o-ij erd 

’ S-c Cf'irl IV ab-D.r nr Se-.tirtjrd .‘vpp-ndtx. Tih'<- •;k. 

^ Ti t.e ottreei.' n tl.e ti*-, i, ii'Nei-ton j* :lUi?*retetI tl-e 

(bit lie 'c r*e tf i.itrr-i't M.r.g in c!- cn bV. r-t ;'vjeti-x v.-iortS from ^156 
*f> . aed t''t rb- of drjn-, frop, ££>', to ,m I£,n3 Se- A'-t.:'. 

-f rn"jj Xx-i/Ivr. np, cit. 
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of investment for the time being. The danger to tlieir stability of 
tliis development was among the factors leading to both the change 
made in the interest they offered the investors in 1932/3 and the 
introduction of a limit in the size of the investment that could be 
made by any one person. The societies were equally successful in 
finding suitable borroivers. New advances in 1924 were only ^40 6 
millions ; by 1930 they had more tlian doubled, and in 1934 reached 
;^I24 6 millions.’- Throughout the period for -which figures are avail- 
able, 1928 to 1934, the expansion depended partly on borrowers who 
required small sums ; of the total of mortgages outstanding those 
under ,(^500 accounted for between 40 and 46 per cent, of the total 
assets of the societies and averaged between ;^275 and ;^300 each.” 
It was the development of the building society s^^tem that made 
the large volume of building by private enterprise possible. The 
importtince from the long period point of \deiv is even greater, for 
this development -was equivalent to the supercession of the private 
and local market in mortgages by a national market based on indirect 
investments. As far as the mortgage market for houses for owner- 
occupation ivas concerned the industry of providing houses came 
into line -with other industries of national importance. 

* Statistical Appendix, Table 7A, below. 

* See the Economist Building Soctety Supplement, 1939, p 18 



Chapkr VI 

SECOND EXPERIMENT {contd.) 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

I. Local Authorities and Costs 

IVhy did local autlioritics build so few houses compared to private 
enterprise ? Now tliat we have decided how and hy so many houses 
were built by private enterprise mainly for sale, we are in a better 
position to tackle this question. IVc can consider it from the point 
of view of what undcrUdng conditions ^vcre different in the case 
of local authorities. 

Completely final and authoritative answers could be given to these 
questions only after a detailed study of the individual idios^mcrasics 
of the seventeen hundred odd local authorities ^^’ho are housing 
autlioritics: of all the hundred and one accidents and conflicts 
which go to make up the substance of local politics, the varying 
personalities of the elected councils, the efficiency or inefficicnc)' 
of the permanent officials, the enthusiasm or lack of it, of city engin- 
eers, or medical officers of health, the strength of vested interests in 
house-property and land, the strength of public opinion. All tlie.se 
tilings help to determine the particular housing policy which has 
emerged in different places and the ways in which it has been 
carried out. Fascinating and amusing as an investigation of these 
matters would be, it would provide a herculean task even in peace- 
time. In the middle of a tot.al war it is out of the question. 

(n'l Buildir.", RctiIk and Rcquircmenlf. 

The local authorities altogether built 505 thousand houses with 
the Wlicatlc)' subsidy and 75 thousand witli the Chamberlain 
subddy. This total of 5O0 thou.sand had to be set against the sliortagc 
of about 550 thousand houses outstanding in 1923, and the furtlicr 
requirements each year of over Go thousand to keep pace with the 
annual increase in the number of fami!ic_s. Tlic local authorities’ 
efforts left an uiivatisfifNi gap of about 783 thousand. To meet this 
deficit and replace any hou'cs pulled down, there were some small 
hoiuci to let or buy provided by private enterprise, probably about 
2G5 thousand, and the houses discarded by the families who gave up 
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CHART V.— Building by Local Authonties and Rents, 1924-5 to 1933-4* 



' Annual Averages of passible rents for new Local Authority Houses 

^ ^ — Economic rents per week. 

=5 Subsidised rents per week (Chamberlain) 

= Subsidised rents per week (Wheatley) 

= Subsidised rents per w eek (Wheatley) iT subsidy had remained at 

original levtj after 1927. 

Number of Houses built by Local Authonties dunng each year ending March 31st 

= Under the ISTieatley Act. 

= Under the Chamberlain Act 

- = Total under both Acts 

* See Statistical Appendix, Tables 2 and 6 


their old houses in favour of mowng into neiv ones. Approximately 
the local authorities provided 39 per cent, of all the houses, old 
and new, which became, in theory at least, available for working- 
class families. ^ 

Chart V shows the volume and timing of local authority building, 
together until the average economic rents at which new houses 
built by local authorities between 1925 and 1934 could be let. The 


’ See Tables III and IV pp. 49 and 52 above, and Statistical Appendix Table 2. 
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corresponding subsidised rents possible under the 'WHieatley and 
Chamberlain Acts are also sIiomti. The outstanding feature in the 
diagram is the complete lack of relationship betivecn the develop- 
ment of local authority- building and subsidised economic rents. The 
lack of a close rclationsliip bet\\'een changes in costs and tlie volume 
of private building ivas discussed at length in the last chaptcj, and at 
first sight the lack of any close connection in tlic case of local 
authorities may not seem surprising. 

But tlierc is an important difference. ^Vc found that although 
building by private enterprise did not var^’ directly n'ith costs, there 
ivas a strong underlying tendency for building to expand after 
sufficiently large changes in costs had accumulated. There was no 
similar tendency in the case of local autliority building. It folloived 
the same sort of trend as private building up to about a year after 
the cut in subsidies of 1927 ; after that it practically failed to expand. 
The contraction in 1927/28 compared to the previous year was 
partly, of course, the natural reaction to the efforts to complete 
as many houses as possible by the end of September, 1927, to benefit 
from the full subsidy. Continuation at the reduced level between 
.J5 and 60,000 houses a >car, that is at about the level of 1925/6, 
fbr the nc.\t six 7 cars cannot, honever, be explained away on this 
ground. It is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
private building increased despite the abolition of the Chamberlain 
subsidy in 1929. 

Examination of the cliangcs in economic rents with the Wheatley 
subsidy increases liic mystciv'. for tlic falls were sufficiently large to 
be significant. In 1926 before the subsidy was cut, the average 
subsidised economic rent for new local authority houses was 7/9 : 
by 1928. despite the cut in subsidy, it had fallen to 7/-, and the 
following year to 6/8 : a decrease of i/i, i.e. 14 per cent, in three 
vcaix.’ The decrease continued slowly, .and after the fall in the rate 
of interest in 1932 it bcc.amc possible to build new houses with the 
Wheatley subsidy to let at average rents of between .5/4 to 5/3. 

The questinn of what rents families of various types can afford to 
pay, or ougl't to be willing to pay, is largely a matter of opinion. 
During the Second Experiment and up to the outbreak of the present 
war, it was generally considered that a gross rent of 10/- including 
mtes, w.as the rmrxir:!,)*: that the families of ordinary' unskilled 
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labourers, or even in many cases of semi-skilled labourers, could 
afford. Rates in uiban areas varied from 2/- to 4/- or more a week 
but were usually between 3/- and 4/- ; the maximum net rent that 
it was considered could be paid for new houses by these classes was 
tlierefore between 6/- and 7/-. It will be convement to call this rent 
the maximum notional reiit.^ This conclusion was based on general 
experience of the sort of rents families s\ere ssalling, and in practice 
able, to pay, and on companson witli the controlled rents of old 
houses. It is extremely ir portant that it should be understood that 
this notional figure of lo/- gross rent represented a maximum 
for the lower part of the working-class market, that it formed 
a sort of dmding line between the really comfortably-ofi' fam lies 
and the rest. If nesv houses were to be supphed on an effective 
scale to the lower part of the market gross rents would have to be 
well below this figure, and it would be important to make sure that 
the advantages of low rents svere not off-set by additional expenses, 
such as increased costs of travelling to and from work, and shops, 
and so on. 

In the last resort, it is tlie willingness and ability of people to pay 
for anything w'hich decides at what price a mass demand tviU 
materialise. This ^villingness can only be tested by experience, 
and it was this which led to the belief in the maximum of 10/-. 
It is possible, how'ever, to show tliat for certain t^^ies of families 
particular prices are too high even though they may be ■svilling to 
pay them for a longer or shorter time. Statisticians and dietiticians 
have found wa"^^ of estimating the minimum income needed for keep- 
ing a family properly clothed and nourished after rent has been paid. 
If the payment of rent makes such a drain on family income that this 
minimum is not available, then one or more members of the family 
■will go short of the essentials of food and clothing needed to keep them 
in full health. These estimates must be used very carefully. Incomes 
theoretically adequate may not be so in practice because of the 
individual difficulties of particular families They may not be 
adequate. Tor instance, if there is sickness, or, if the house\vife falls 
below the high standards of determination and efficiency needed to 
budget every penny to cover necessities lea'ving out the minor con- 
veniences and luxuries. The calculations of the mimma do not leave 
much balance for gi\ang the children a little odd pocket money 
for sweets, or for the cinema, or to pay for minor family festi'viti«. 
It is safe to say that if these minimum amounts are not left after rent is paid, 

^ In rural areas the corresponduig figure would be a couple of shillings lower, and in 
the London area a couple of shillings higher 
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{here will be deficiencies more or less serious in the supply of other necessities. 
It ts not safe to assume that wherever these minimum amounts arc available 
there will be no deficiaicies. 

The sort of rents tliat could just be afforded, if all other circum- 
stances were favourable, can be illustrated on tlie basis of a fairly 
wdely accepted estimate of minimum income requirements. Rown- 
tree's Human Needs Standard shoivs that a family of man, wife and one 
child needed 38/1 a week in 1936 to cover essential requirements 
after pacing tlie rent. If there i\cre two children, 41/2 was needed, 
and if there were three, 43/6.^ Now' tlie ordinary' -weekly wage of 
unskilled labourers at that time was between 48/- and 53/-. It is 
easy to see tliat pa^'ment of a gross rent of 10/- out of an income of 
50/- ^\•ould result in a deficit of expenditure on some other necessity, 
if the family consisted of man, wife and two children under four- 
teen, but in favourable circumstances there w'ould be a margin of 
a shilling or tsvo if tlrere were only one child of school age. A period 
of unemplo-ymcnt or sickness w'ould wipe out any possibility of a 
margin, even in tins case. 

It is clear that such csodencc as there is about minimum needs 
shows that the idea, that a gross rent of 10/- was a maximum for the 
lower part of the working-class market, was no exaggeration of the 
position. It is ob\ious that die ability to pay rent, which means ah 
ability to pav a fixed sum evciy' w'eck in the year, cannot be based on 
calculations so fine that there is no significant margin for emer- 
gencies, or human frailty. The crux of the difficulty over the ability 
to pay rent w'as the inelasticity of income in relation to the numbers 
of dependants, and inability to make a family income equivalent, 
throughout the year, to the weekly wage of an unskilled labourer." 

Comparisons with the rents of old controlled houses lead to 
similar conclusions about notional maximum rents. This confirma- 
tion is important, for not only did these houses fonn the majority 
of working-class houses, but the maintenance of control was based 
on the assumption that the controlled rents represented the proper 
rents for working-class hou'c.s. Average controlled net raits^ for old 
hou'cs varied from 4 'G in rural areas to a maximum of 9/- in London, 
while the averages for the county boroughs varied between 5/10 
and 6 '2.^ These averages were not fully ty]fical of the actual rents 
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paid, in which there %vas a considerable amount of variation. 
Before the Great War the size of working-class houses in 
each town generally varied from two or three rooms to five or sk, 
and the rents varied of course wdth the size ; there 'was also, m most 
towns, considerable variation in the rents for houses of similar 
sizes. 1 There ^vas thus a vanation in rents above and below the 
average which was not removed by rent control, as the permitted 
increases in rents ivere proportionate to the actual rent of each 
house before the control was imposed. Thus a maximum notional 
rent i\dthout rates of 6/- or 7/- was quite consistent ivith what 
might have been deduced from rents of controlled houses. 

In 1927 average subsidised rents for new houses were about equal 
to the average levels of rents for decontrolled houses and thus above 
controlled rents and above the notional maximum. As early 
as 1929, however, subsidised rents were well below average de- 
controlled rents though still slightly above the average for con- 
trolled rents and the notional maximum. If the local authorities 
had let their new houses at the subsidised rent corresponding to the 
current economic rent for houses built after 1928/9, they could have 
pro'vided houses for practically the whole upper part of the working- 
class market at rents not significantly higher than the average 
already being paid for old controlled houses. From 1932 onwards 
there is not the slightest doubt that the local authorities could have 
built new houses to let at rents ^^thin the reach of a very large pro- 
s portion indeed of ordinary working-class families." 

The failure of local authority building to expand in the favourable 
circumstances after 1932 is very easily explained. As part of the 
economy campaign to reduce local authority expenditure, recom- 
mended by the Committee on Local Expenditure in 1932, the local 
authorities were instructed to restrict their building acti'vities and to 
refrain from embarking on new projects. This decision came just 
at the time that the fall in building costs and in the rate of interest 
had reduced die economic rent of new houses to betu'een 5/2 and 
5/9 iwth the subsidy. In 1933 the availability of the Wfiieatley 
subsidy -was limited to houses for which plans had been approved 
by December 7th, 1932. At the same time circulars to the local 
authorities explained that the new housing policy would rely on 

’ Board of Trade Jngidry into the Cast of Living, igis Cd 6955 Accort&g data collected 
in this inquiry, the highest rent for a house of sa> four rooms might be 30 per cenL or 
more abo\ e the lowest for a house of the same sizei n the same tCiwUj and die nign^ 
recorded ■working-class rent might be more than 100 per cent, above the lowest recorded 
rent in the same town 

® See Table Xa p- 114 below' and Statistical Appendix, Table 6 
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private enterprise for the provision of neiv working-class houses in 
general ; the authorities were to concentrate on slum clearance.^ 
The latter liad not increased their rate of building despite the fall in 
costs earlier when there ivas no such official discouragement; the 
tailing off of tlicir building activities after it was inevitable. The 
absence of any boom in local authority building when general market 
conditions were so favourable is sufficiently explained. 

The economy campaign of 1932/3 docs not, however, explain the 
absence of expansion in tlie earlier years during ivhich costs wcie 
falling, and tlie Ministr}- of Health was urging increased building 
activity. It is certain that insufficient working-class houses were 
being built by tlie local authorities, for there was still a serious short- 
age in 1931/2. Moie rapid building during the previous four years of 
falling costs would have been an advantage. It is equally certain 
that tlie low rate of building was not due to a shortage of labour. 
Unemployment among skilled men in the building industry increased 
steadily after 1927. For instance, in tlie summer months, April to 
June of 1927 there were, on tlie average, only i 4 per cent, of brick- 
layers unemployed ; after 1927 the percentage increased steadily 
each year, reaching 10 9 per cent, in the corresponding three months 
in 1931. The position was similar in each of the other important 
skilled building tradcs.- 

■Wlicn the local authorities fail to carr)’ out any scheme svith 
enthusiasm, it is usually argued that this is because to do so would 
place too heavy a burden on the rates. In the case of housing 
schemes this argument breaks domi. By the end of the second 
experiment the net contribution from the rates was only -3 million, 
equivalent to only o 8 per cent, of net expenditure out of the rates. 
Provided that only the subsidy stipulated by the Acts was contri- 
buted from the rates, the rate burden was too small to be regarded 
as a serious deterrent to building.® 

So far, then, the lack of expansion in local authority building is 
unexplained. If output had been maintained at the level of 1927/8 
for the remainder of the scrond experiment the supply of working- 
das'; houses to let would have been tlircc hundred thousand greater 

^931 than it actually w.as, and the housing situation would have 
been materially different. If would be profoundly unsatisfactory 
if a similar breakdown in the middle of an acute shortage occurred 
.again after this uar. Tlie matter is important for .another and more 
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general reason. In recent years much emphasis has been laid on the 
importance of the part played by house bmlding in stimulating 
recovery from the great industrial depression of the early ’thirties, 
and m maintaining tlie level of employment.^ Local authority 
building should be tlie sector of the industry ivhose activity is most 
easy to control for the purpose of maintaining full employment. 
The unexpected and unwanted collapse after 1927/8 indicates that 
suitabJe methods of control had not been evolved. Wo shall see 
that this remained true during tlie third experiment. The question 
of what determined the level of local autliority building during the 
Second Experiment is, therefore, too important to leave unanswered. 
In the next section the actual magnitude of investment in houses 
by local authorities and the behaviour of individual authorities is 
investigated. 

II. Capital Expenditure of Local Authorities 

The importance of the capital expenditure on housing by the 
local authorities during the First Experiment has already been 
described. It was the largest single item in the total of their capital 
expenditure. During tlie Second Experiment tlie over-riding 
importance of investment in houses continued. For the ten years, 
1924/5 to 1933/4, it averaged” ,^35 million a year and accounted for 
30 per cent, of total investment by the local authorities. The next 
■ two largest individual items, capital spent on roads and on trading 
services, accounted for 14 per cent, and 25 per cent., respectively. - 
These figures, if anything, underestimate the importance of invest- 
ment in housing from llic point of view of creating emplnvr eni. 
Between 1929 and 1932, according to the only esrimate available, 
only 6 2 per cent, of the capital spent on housing scheme. M'as 
absorbed by expenditure on land and otlier general expenses which 
cannot be relied upon to create employment. In the case oi roads 
18 8 per cent, of the total ivas used in this ivay, and in the case of 
trading services 8-i per cent, was used for these purposes and for 
buying out existing businesses.® 

There is another point of importance. Durng the Second 
Experiment as during the First, it was the \doIent fluctuations in 
capital expenditure on houses which were the main cause of the 

^ For the part played by local authority buiidmg in maintaining employment in the 
budding industry in 1921/2. „ , t. i. j. 

® Calculated from Public Investment on the Trade Cjcle, by Messrs. Bretherton, Burchardt 
and Rutherford Tables ag imd 30 

* Ibid, p. 127. 
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fluctuations in the total investment of tlie local authorities as a whole.'' 
These fluctuations corresponded broadly to the fluctuations in tlie 
numbers of houses built. Thus during the main expansion of the 
total investment of local authorities from 1923/4 to 1927/8 tlie 
expansion of expenditure on housing accounted for 46 per cent, of 
the total increase. During the decline in the next ttvo years the 
collapse of investment in housing accounted for 79 per cent, of the 
total for all.^ In the later years the fluctuations in housing expen- 
diture accounted for a smaller but still major portion of the vagaries 
in the totals of investment. Evidently, if local authorities, or some 
substitute organisation, are to embark on investment in housing on 
a similar or greater scale after this war fluctuations of tliis import- 
ance must not be allowed to recur except as a controlled part of a 
general investment policy. 

If control of investment in housing by local authorities 'is to be 
acliieved in tlic future, we must know how far the fluctuations in the 
past have been the accidental net results of the acti\dtics of individual 
authorities, and how far the effect of general underlying factors 
affecting all or an important section of tlie authorities. Such an 
enquiry' will also afford an opportunity of searching for more explana- 
tions of the disquieting conclusions about the local autlioritics 
reached in Chapter IV. Unfortunately, annual figures for capital 
expenditure for individual authorities arc not available except for 
the county boroughs and for the London authorities. = This is 
particularly regrettable owing to the uneven geographical distri- 
bution of the county boroughs. As, hoivcvcr, this group of author- 
ities accounted for half the houses built under the Second Experiment 
their activities were suflicicntly important to dcseiwe investigation. 

The most striking features of the capital axpenditure of the group 
were the variations from year to year in the e.xpcnditurc of individual 
towns, and the lack of uniformity between the towns Avith regard to 
the timing and direction of these changes. The data summarised 
in Table VIII shows that during this period, out of the seventy'-five’ 
boroughs included, there were nc\er more than ten which changed 
their capital expenditure by less than 5 per cent, between any two 
consecuthe years. Changes were thus the rule, not the exception. 


p lO!. n n^Knc, 

* rbr cTpi’il r^p^rc5iii3''r of local is pul>l!s^‘ctl c-icli Ncsr in 

* u-c r.ot fo" Donc.ut^r, Usrro'vv-in-Fi.mri^ or 

In fv*** 01 } cr b'To^irhs r\prndiiurr * * il In so’^c vc:m, sn ibat jvjrcnUv.c 

ci'cu.atfd, Tiic toul number bcrou;;h< included h, only 
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Moreover, they were large. In all, only 40 were less than 5 per cent., 
291 betiveen 5 per’ cent, and 45 per cent, and 259 over 45 per cent, 
of tlie expenditure of the previous year. The predeUction for large 
decreases was as marked as that for large increases. The details are 
shown in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII — Percentage Annual Changes m Capital Expenditure on Housing 
75 County Boroughs 


Years between 
which change occurred 

Numbers of Boroughs with 

Decreases 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
under 5% 

Increases 

45 % 
or more 

5% and 

under 45% 

5% and 

under 45% 

45 % 
or more 

1925-6 and 1926-7 

3 

»7 

5 

21 

29 

1926-7 and 1927-8 

1 1 

>9 

10 

19 

16 

1027-8 and 1028-0 

30 

26 

5 

8 

6 

1028-0 and 1020-00 

14 

22 

4 

21 

14 

1920-90 and 1090-1 

14 

26 

6 

18 

11 

lOSO-i and 1091-2 

10 

»9 

4 

15 

27 

1931-2 and 1932-3 

30 

25 

0 

5 

13 

1932-3 and 1933-4 

22 

nn 

4 

8 

19 

Total 

134 

176 

40 

115 

135 


The instabihty in the investment of individual authorities was the 
more disconcerting because of the lack of unanimity in the direction 
of the changes. Even in the years in which there were clear 
majorities of boroughs increasing, or decreasing their expenditme, 
the mmority was substantial, varying from fourteen to twenty-nine. 
On two occasions, between 1926/7 and 1927/8, and betiveen 1928/9 
and 1929/30, there tvas no clear majority at aU. The rapidity ivith 
which the direction of tire changes^altered^ivas also starthng. In 
one year there might be a majority of boroughs increasing expen 1- 
ture, in the next a majority decreasing, or they might be almost 
equally divided. This ivas due to the tendency, clear in the detailed 
statistics for individual boroughs, for expenditure to be increased 
at most for two years running. Long sequences of decHnes were 
slightly more common. 

Detailed examination of the figures shows that wth some excep- 
tions the boroughs^ followed one or other of four patterns ot capital 
expenditure. There was a group of tiventy-seven whose expenditure 
reached a peak not later than 1927/8 and then decreased, never 


^ Comparable statistics are not available for Don^te^ Barrois 
The anal^’sis relates therefore to eighty out of the eighty-three county S 
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TABLE IX.— Patterns of Count>- Borough Capit.al Expenditure on Housing under die 
Wlieatlcy and Chamberlain Subsidies, 1925-6 to 1933-4- 


1 . 27 Boroughs tndi 

T c>cle. 

II. 25 Boroughs widi 2 cycles 


Maximum 


^^axlmum icnrs 


Years 


1st, 

end. 


HoT-e Counties. 



Canterburs 

. . 1926-7 

E Ham 

1926-7 

1931-2 

Cro\ don 

.. 1926-7 

Hastings 

1926-7 .. 

1931-2 

Eastbourne 

.. 1926-7 

Reading . 

1926-7 .. 

1930-' 



\V. Ham 

1927-8 .. 

1931-2 


Midlands 



Bur(on-on-Trent 

1926-8 

Birmingham 

1925-7 • 

1929-31 

Dcrb> 

1926-7 

Northampton 

1926-7 . . 

1931-2 

Leicester . . 

. 1026-7 

Stohe-on-Trent 

1926-8 . 

1931-2 

Woii erhampton . 

1926-7 

WaLsai! . 

1927-8 

1931-2 


Textile Courties 


■ 

Laicashm end Chahire 





Birhenhead 

. . 1927-8 

Blackburn 

1927-8 . 

1931-2 

Blackpool 

, . 1927-8 

Bury 

1927-8 • 

1931-2 

Li\ erpooi 

. 1926-8 

Wallascv 

1927-8 . - 

1930-1 

Manchester 

1927-8 

Warrington 

1927-8 .. 

1930-2 

St Helens 

. 1927-8 




Southport 

1926-7 




Wigan 

1927-8 




ll’«! flidtng, Tcrf.s. 





Barnsley 

1926-7 

Rotherham 

1925-6 .. 

1929-30 

Bradford . 

1927-8 

Slu'irield 

1925-7 • 

1931-2 

Dcissbuiy 

. 1926-8 

York 

1926-8 .. 

1931-2 

Halifax . 

1927-8 




IVahcfield 

1926-8 





Xorih Cast 



Darlington 

1926-7 

Gateshead 

1926-7 .. 

1932-3 

South Shitlds 

. . 1927-8 

Ncu castic 

1926-8 . 

1930-2 

West Hartlepool . 

. 1925-8 

Sundcrl.and 

1927-8 . 

1930-1 


South 

Wales. 


' 

Merthtr Tydfil .. 

. . 1926-7 

S\s an'ca . . 

1925-6 . . 

1930-1 

Cardiff . . 

• 1926-7 





nest of lirglc'd 



Gloucester 

.. 1927-8 

Bath 

1927-8 

1931-2 

PK mouth 

. 1925-6 

Bournemouth 

1926-7 . 

1932-3 

yarmoatli 

1926-7 

Bristol 

1925-6' 

1931-2 



Eacter 

1927-8 .. 

1032-3 



Hull 

t92ri-8 . . 

1931-2 



Middlcsbrnugh . 

1925-8 .. 

1930-4 

HI. 7 Boroughs \\atb expansions up 

IV, 7 Boroughs 

with approx. 

constant 

to 1929-30 or I; 

sicf. 

expenditure to 1929-30. 




lUmes Crunt’et. 



Di’dics’. 


Bnghton. 



Kotlmeham 


Ml Hands 



S'i'<-t!iuic 5 .. 


Cos entry. 



\V lUtiras.ach 


La~:asl .-e cd O nl 

Iff, 


/.oara-'-v c~d assfi’t. 


Bumlev. 



Slewtl-po'?. 


Rochdale. 



I'l/it Ri-'f-r 


R'lt f/ E^Ja-d. 



Huddeiafeld 


Culislc. 



;;«i cj L-.-'u'i 

t* .it. - . 


I inmlii 




‘^jjthatrp-'.r 
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TABLE IX — continued 

V. 10 Boroughs -ivilh erratic VI 4 Boroughs unclassified, 

expenditure. 

Home Counties. 1 Leeds 

Southend. Norwich, 

Lancashire and Cheshire. Preston 

Bolton. Tynemouth. 

Chester. 

Oldham. 

Salford 

South Wales and Mons. 

Neivport. 

Rest of England. 

Grimsby. 

Ipswich. 

Oxford. 

Portsmouth. 


again rising to more than 50 per cent, of the original peak. Second 
in importance came a group of twenty-five, who, after going through 
an initial cycle expanding to a peak before 1927/8 and then declining, 
embarked on a second cycle of expansion ivith a peak between 
1929/30 and 1932/3. Only boroughs whose maximum expenditure 
in some years of the second cycle reached at least 50 per cent, of the 
original, have been included. In most cases the second peak was 
nearly as high as or actually higher than the first. In practically every 
borough in the first group the greater part of the capital investment 
was made by 1927/8 or 1928/9; in contrast the expenditure of 
boroughs in the second group was in many cases greater in the 
second cycle than in the first. The announcement in 1926 of the 
cut in subsidies the following year of course encouraged the boroughs 
to rush their programmes and thus helped to exaggerate the height 
of the peaks reached in 1927/8. The third group consists of seven 
boroughs who increased their expenditure up to 1929/30 or later, 
without any major recession. The fourth group also with seven 
boroughs showed only moderately small changes in any direction 
up to 1929/30. Finally, there were ten boroughs ivhose expenditure 
can only be called highly erratic, and four ivhose expenditure con- 
tinued to expand to 1928/9, or, followed some other individual 
pattern. The details are shown in Table IX. 

It is evident that the boroughs in the first and second groups 
started out under the Wheatley and Chamberlain subsidies irith 
certain definite programmes which culminated in peaks at different 
dates. A small number passed their peaks in 1925/6, a very sub- 
stantial number in 1926/7, and others in 1927/8, while in some cases 
the maximum lasted for two successive years. Among the twenty- 
five boroughs which embarked on a second cycle the second peak 

H 
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was usually reached cither in 1 930/1 or tlie following year. Usually 
the gap beUveen tlic two peaks was four yeai-s, three of decline and 
one of initial rise. The individual patterns of expenditure varied 
considerably, hotvever, about this norm. 

Tliis vanaUon of the patterns of expenditure of individual boroughs 
was, ^sithout doubt, influenced by tlie var^dng extent to tvhich they 
bought land ahead of requirements and by tlie amount ofprehminaiy' 
development necessary'. Expenditure of this type prevents exact 
correspondence between changes in expenditure and changes in the 
numbers of houses actually built. In the cases in tvhich it has been 
possible to compare expenditure and actual building, howev'er, the 
correspondence has been sufficiently close for it to be assumed that tlie 
timing of fluctuations in expenditure indicates broadly tlie fluctua- 
tions in building. These cases demonstrate that even if the capital 
investment in actual building could be separated from that in land, 
ncitlicr the fluctuations, nor their timing, would be changed 
significantly. The main cyclical ariangcmcnt of capital investment 
therefore cannot be ignored. It is obvious that in itself it is as un- 
desirable as similar fluctuations in other types of investment. It 
tends inevitably to maximise the fluctuations in local employment 
in the building and related industnes. 

It IS evident that the existence of tlie different types of capital 
axpcnditurc and the variations within each group axplain the curious 
features of Table VIII, which w'crc commented on earlier. It may 
be assumed provisionally that the particular year in which the 
maximum of all housing investment occurred svas partly the acci- 
dental result of the counteracting changes in the programmes of 
indisidual boioughs. If we c.in find out why particular boroughs 
came into particular groups, wc shall have gone a long way 
to knowing why local authority investment and building receded 
so disastrously after 1927/8. 

Tlic Second Exjjcrimcnt worked out \ ciy differently in different 
areas, and the capital expenditure of the county boroughs corres- 
ponded broadly to their output of houses. It is not, therefore, 
-surprising to find some relation between the patterns of capital 
expenditure and the extent to which the local authorities made large 
or small proportionate contributions to the housing requirements 
of the \arious counties in which county boroughs were important, 
1 or instance, in the three counties in wliich this proportion was over 
.to per cent., >Corthumbcrland, the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
Si.ifford'-hirc. the most important boroughs were in the second or 
tiiird capital cxpaiditurc groups. In Northumberland, Newcastle, 
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and in the West Riding, Sheffield, Rotherham, York, and Hudders- 
field were in these groups and, with the exception of Bradford, all 
the ^yest Riding boroughs in tlie first group were small. In both 
these counties there were boroughs which came into none of the 
regular groups, Tynemouth and Leeds. Their building was spread 
out in considerable volume well beyond the first cycle. With the 
inclusion of Leeds, the West Riding boroughs not in the first expendi- 
ture group provided two-thirds of all the houses built by the West 
Riding county boroughs. The position in Staffordshire was similar, 
four of the boroughs were in the second and third groups, only two 
in the first. On the other hand in Durham and Lancashire and 
Cheshire, counties in which the local authonties provided only just 
over 30 per cent, of requirements, the distribution of boroughs 
between the capital expenditure groups was quite different. In the 
former, three boroughs came into the first and only one of the two 
in the second showed a really high peak of expenditure in the later 
cycle. In Lancashire and Cheshire the most important boroughs, 
including Manchester and Liverpool, were in the first group ; only 
four small ones came into the second, and the rest were unclassifiable, 
or came into the fourth and fifth groups. The boroughs in the first 
group provided two-thirds of all the houses built by the Lancashire 
and Cheshire county boroughs I 

It is evident that in some areas at least the lack of building after 
the first early cycle cannot be explained on the ground that there 
was no shortage of houses. Indeed, the unsatisfied requirements in 
some of these towns were as great or greater than before tlie experi- 
ment started. This can easily be checked up from the population 
census of 1931. To take only one example — in Manchester, one of 
the biggest towns in the group, the deficiency of houses (measured 
approximately from the Census) was half as big again in 1931 as it 
had been in 1921. Sir Ernest Simon, writing in 1935, declared that 
the Manchester situation ivas worse then than at the Armistice of 
1918. “ There has been one ovenvhelming difficulty from the 

Armistice Day to to-day,” he added “ the shortage of houses, 
and unfortunately the increasing shortage of houses. . . In 
some towns and in some counties undoubtedly the collapse of invest- 
ment in housing had been the immediate explanation of the con- 
tinued shortage of houses and, in some counties, of the low contri- 
bution of the local authorities in relation to requirements. 

The mere existence of a second cycle of building activity or even 
continuous building did not necessarily solve the problem. In 

^ The Rebuilding of Manchester, by Sir E D Simon and J Inman, p 6g 
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WansTckshire and ^Vo^ccstc^shirc, for instance, the local autliorities’ 
contribution was only 35-9 per cent, of requirements. Tliis county 
group -was distinguished by tlie highest local authority' rate of supply 
in the country, and by the dominance of boroughs either i\dtli pro- 
nounced second cycles or with more or less continuous building 
tluroughout the period. Against Uiis it must be remembered that 
requirements were higher than in any county outside the Home 
Counties.^ Naturally boroughs \vitli tis'o bursts of activity -were 
likely, other things being equal, to produce more houses than 
those with only one, but it must be remembered tliat part of the 
potential production of houses was lost during the gap of low building 
between the first and second peak. This can be illustrated by tlic 
case of the London County Council, \s'hose investment and out- 
put of houses formed two cycles. If there had been no gap in London 
building, if the level of output of the first peak had been main- 
tained, and the second peak had been as high as the first, tlie numbci 
of houses built by the County Council in tlie nine years from 1923 
to 1931 inclusive would have been increased by just over 40 per 
cent.** Thus the failure of some autliorities to build clfectivcly after 
their initial outburst and tlie w’aste of time during tlie low build- 
ing gap in the case of the two cycle autliorities, provide partial 
explanations of the general low average of building by local author- 
ities and of some of tlie outstanding dificrcnccs bctivccn counties. 

This is a mere statement of facts. We still do not know' why some 
boroughs behaved in one way and some in anotlier. Undoubtedly, 
part of tlie explanation must be found in the particular problems 
of individual boroughs. Manchaslcr may be cited again because 
its housing troubles have been described so clearly by Sir Ernest 
'^imon. In 1 925 it adopted an initial programme under the \Yhcat\cy 
Act ol 10,000 houses. As any additional programme necessitated 
using land outside the city boundaries, the estate of Wylhenshawe 
was actually bouglit in 1925. Obstruction by the rural authority 
in ivhosc area it lay, however, prevented its incorporation within 
the city until 1930. Until then large scale development was im- 
posdblc, because (he rural authority was responsible for drainage 
but was inc.apablc of carr^'ing out the work on an adequate .scale. 
In consequence building at Wylhenshawe was negligible until 1933,® 
the yc.ir the IVhcatlcy experiment was being shut down ! London 

• ?«■ pn C2-a f-nd TaUr VI p. a!y5\e. 

* A'.-’r''-.-- T?ic tint in captCiI crptnditurc 

Tpid.rU in 10:7113 nm! tli; ‘ironii in 1031/: Tlir fini p-iL in Iwildinj: omc in to:f! 
the '-cond in msi. 

’ 77 f r/ Afcr Vtr/r. op. cit. C'uplor VI. 
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provides another notorious example of the problems and delays of 
building on land ivithin another authority’s area. 

Changes in the composition of the borough councils provide 
further reasons of an accidental type for delay in some areas. Pro- 
grammes were in some cases slowed up, or changes which lead to 
delays introduced. The inclusion of a borough in one or another 
capital expenditure group, and its output of houses, was partly 
determined by such accidents which had nothing whatever to do 
with the requirements for additional working-class houses. The 
difference in the dates at which different boroughs reached peaks of 
expansion must also be attributed to these factors as well as to 
differences in the types of problems confronting various authorities. 

Two apparent coincidences of a more general type suggest, how- 
ever, that there were other underlying factors and explanations. 
First, the break in investment after 1926/8 coincided with the first 
cut in the subsidies. Second, the county boroughs in the most 
depressed and stagnating areas were predominantly in the capital 
expenditure groups least favourable to large outputs of houses, i e. 
Groups I, IV, and V. The changes in the subsidies announced m 
1926 presupposed that building costs ivould fall sufficiently to offset 
them. It was never explained to the local authorities how this would 
happen if the volume of building remained unchanged. In any case 
until the fall in costs actually occurred, the authorities were faced 
with the possibility of having to let new houses at rents higher by 
the amount of reduction in the subsidy. Hesitation about starting 
new programmes or even completing existing ones was natural. 
Many authorities would decide to finish off existing programmes as 
far as possible in time to quahfy for the full subsidy and then use the 
breathing space to look round before starting new schemes. Whether 
an authority would adopt this course or not would naturally depend 
on the state of the current programme, on the local enthusiasm for 
dealing with the housing shortage, and on the estimates of the effect 
of a higher rent on the demand for houses. Thus, apart from any 
break whieh would have occurred automatically wth the com- 
pletion of the original programmes the change in subsidy must have 
led to hesitation and delay until the future of costs became clear. 
This interpretation of the collapse in the expenditure of so many 
boroughs after 1927/8 is supported by the fact that it was rare for 
serious new investment expansion to take place until 1929/30, that 
is, shortly after it had become obvious that the fall in costs had more 
than compensated for the cut in the subsidy. 

The decisions, taken in 1 928, to abolish the Chamberlain subsidy 
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and to cut the ASTieatley subsidy again naturally prolonged the 
period of uncertainty. Although in the end only the former decision 
ivas carried out,^ this was a sufficient excuse, or reason, for the 
absence of a second cycle of expansion in some cases. Wide some 
boroughs had concentrated almost entirely on building with the 
Wheatley subsidy, and others had built ivdth both to a considerable 
e-xtent, tlicre ivere a few which had concentrated almost entirely 
on tlie Chamberlain subsidy. Naturally it ivas the plans of this third 
group which were most disturbed by the abolition of the Chamber- 
lain subsidy. Those that failed to change over to the Wieatley 
subsidy naturally shois'cd little investment activity after 1929. 
This accounted for four boroughs vith only one cycle and four 
uhosc investment was classified as erratic. - 

The second coincidence referred to appears to explain, in part at 
least, the distribution of the oUicr boroughs between tlie various 
insestment groups. The economic depression of the areas dependent 
on e.xport industries, and particularly on coal, had been causing 
concern before 1929, when the break in the boom made their 
depression still more obsaous. Migration, particularly from the 
South Wales and Durham coal fields, had already taken place on 
a considerable scale.® The local autlioritics in tlicse areas iverc faced 
uith difficult questions. Was tliis likely to go on : if so, would not 
die shortage of houses solve itself? If not, was there any serious 
prospect of finding tenants who could afford to pay rents at the 
current levels even tliough below those of 1927 ? Unemployment 
among the skilled men in these districts was increasing; it ivas not 
certain how far employment would ever recover. In any case tlicir 
capacity to pay the rents charged for local authority houses had 
fallen seriously as unemployment increased. In addition, rates in 
some areas were rising rapidly, increasing the total burden on 
restricted incomes of rent phis rates. Authorities in these areas 
might well hesitate and decide to do nothing definite until the 
economic bli/izard was over. In the interval, wliich, in fact, lasted 
practically to the end of the Second Experiment, houses might be 
built only on a scale for which an adequate demand was ccitain. 
Such decisions would be reflected in vcr>‘ low or ciratic capital 
c.Kpcnditurc. 

1 II c U-iIjc'ir Cm cmrrcnt or 1029 raoidlrtt tho reduriion of ilir V.”iif3t!c> ■rutiiidv. 
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In the face of these considerations it is surely no accident that the 
group, whose capital expenditure dudndled away or failed to recover 
after 1927/8, included the Durham boroughs of Darlington, South 
Shields and West Hartlepool ; in Soutli Wales the boroughs of 
Merthyr Tydfil, Cardiff and Neu'port ; in Lancashire, Bolton, 
Burnley, Oldham, Preston, Rochdale, St. Helens, Salford and Wigan. 
On the other hand the boroughs whose expenditure recovered and 
expanded continuously included Birmingham, West Brom^sdch, 
Dudley, Nottingham and Smethuick in the Midlands, the most 
important West Riding boroughs and others like Bristol and South- 
ampton. None of the latter had experienced the initial signs of 
depression and stagnation before the 1929 crash. The local councils 
could reasonably assume that prosperity ^vould return. After 
1928/9 both capital expenditure on houses and economic activity 
tended to move in the same direction in individual areas. The 
distinction between Inner and Outer Britain applied broadly to 
both local authority expenditure on houses and general economic 
conditions. Even in Outer Britain though there ^vere considerable 
variations in the prosperity or depression of particular areas though 
real prosperity was at an end. In particular, the bigger toums 
in each area tended to suffer less acutely than the small. The big 
toivns like Manchester^ and Newcastle were less dependent on the 
staple industry of the district than the small ones. It was the smaller 
totvns which collapsed most completely and lost population most 
rapidly. It is not surprising that erratic or declining character of 
capital expenditure on housing was apt to be most marked in the 
small toivns. 

Against this backgroimd of differing economic fortimes there is 
little difficulty in understanding why so many county boroughs 
failed to expand their building after the initial recession from the 
peak of 1927/8, despite the net fall in costs. It is probably legitimate 
to generalise these conclusions to small local authorities other than 
county boroughs, and it is worth remembering in this connection the 
tendency of small county boroughs to show tlie effects of depression 
more than the large ones. It must be repeated, nevertheless, that the 
part played by the individual peculiarities of indiwdual authorities 
was also important. Further, although we now have explana- 
tions of some of the differences in the proportionate contributions 
towards hawng requirements of local authorities in the different 
industrial counties, we have not yet explained why these contribu- 

^ Mancliester’s inclusion in the one-c>cle capital expenditure group M'as, as already 
explained, due to the difficulty over Wythenshawe. 
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tions were also low in some prosperous counties whose capital 
expenditure expanded in the later years. 

It may be as well to take stock of our conclusions at tliis point. 
The course of capital expenditure on housing by the main urban 
authorities developed on a number of different Hnes. The way in 
which the expansions of expenditure took place depended on the 
nature of the local problems and the enthusiasm or lack of it of the 
individual authorities. There was a general tendency to finish off 
one programme before really starting another, and this produced 
rapid and undesirable fluctuations and waste of time. On the other 
hand it has become clear tliat die change in the subsidy in 1926/7 
was responsible for exaggerating die delay between the winding up 
of first set of programmes and the start of effective -work on others. 
This change took place just as the differences between the economic 
prospects of different parts of the countr)' were emerging. These 
differences were increased by the break in the general trade boom of 
1929 before new programmes had got started. This final cleavage 
between the economic prospects of Inner and Outer Britain accounts 
for many of the differences in policy about subsequent expansions 
in capital expenditure. The boroughs in prosperous districts 
tended to continue or rc-expand their capital expenditure, 
while ^vidnn the depressed or stagnant areas expenditure failed to 
revive ; the least depressed towns within the depressed districts 
showed more tendency to expand than the others. To some extent 
this explained the differences in the pioportionatc contributions 
made by local authorities noticed in Chapter IV. It docs not 
explain, however, the failures of local authorities to build so much 
less than was needed in the prosperous areas and the outstanding 
failure of the Home Counties. The irregularity of capital expendi- 
ture shows that a great deal of building time was wasted even in 
prosperous areas between finishing and starting new programmes, 
but this cannot without further investigation be regarded as a final 
explanation. 

Some things arc clear, however. The fluctuations in local authority 
investment and its failure to revive after 1927/8 were the net result 
of the differing bcliaviour of different local authorities. This was 
paitly the result of the individual reactions of the authorities to 
chance^ in government policy, and partly to differences in economic 
conditions for which housing policy made no provision, as well as to 
individual peculiarities of local authorities and their problems. 
Tiic housing policy of the government was undeniably inadequate 
in the circumstances, hut it must not he forgotten that the difference? 
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in timing of the initiai expansion among all boroughs, and the 
differences among those wliich went on building, shoiv that there 
were differences in energy and efficiency in carrying out housing 
policy. This means that if any attempt to maximise local authority 
building is to be attempted in the future far more control of individual 
authorities ivill be needed to make them plan and build efficiently. 
A fortiori far more control wll be needed if local authority capital 
investment is to be fitted into any scheme for controlhng the volume 
of employment. We have seen that the fluctuations in housing 
investment can be tlie determining factor in the total investment by 
local authorities. 


III. The Rent Question 
(fl) The general level of rents. 

In any discussion of housing policy and the behaviour of local 
authorities the questions of the best system for determining rents, 
the relation of costs to rents and other similar questions inevitably 
arise. So far we have referred to rents only in the most general terms; 
in this section we shall attempt to analyse the rent policies of local 
authorities during the second experiment. The data unfortunately 
are rather limited. The only comprehensive survey of local authority 
rents is provided by statistics published by the Ministry of Health 
in 1936.^ These suffer from several weaknesses from our point of 
view. They show the rents actually charged by the local authorities 
in 1936 for nearly all the houses built under the Housing Acts 
between 1919 and 1936, that is, houses built during the first and 
second experiments and a number of houses built under slum 
clearance schemes. The rents are those of 1936 after tlie Ministry of 
Health had pressed for some form of differential renting for four 
or five years. They differ in some cases at least from those actually 
charged during the Second Experiment and the tables probably 
show a greater bias towards differential renting than statistics 
collected earlier would have done. Finally, figures for individual 
authorities are given only for the county boroughs and London, all 
the others are grouped together as urban or rural by coimties. These , 
features of the statistics are not quite so formidable as they appear, 
but it is well to keep them in mind. 

The average rents of local authority houses will serve to give an 
outline of the rent question. These varied considerably according to 
the type of local authority; in 1937, they were from i/- to 1/6, 

* Rents of Hanses and Flats oaned by Local Authonties {England and Wales'), 1937 C®d 5527. 
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that is from i6 per cent, to 25 per cent, higher than those of the 
controlled houses and were only slightly below those for de-controlled 
houses. 1 It folloivs that tlie average rents of each type of local 
authority were rather above the notional maximum assumed to be 
appropriate for great numbers of working-class families. Tliis 
is confirmed by the detailed statistics published by the hlinistry of 
Health in 1936. hforc than half of the local authority houses in the 
county boroughs and other urban districts outside Greater London, 
and in the rural districts over two-thirds, ivere let at rents above tlic 
appropriate notional maxima.- The averages thus give too rosy a 
%dew of the situation. 


TABLE Xa — Median and average rents of Houses belonging to Local Autliorities 
m England and Wales, 1936-7. 


Authority 


Grealtr London • 

London 

County Boroughs 
Other Urban .\uthorities 
Rural Autlionues 
OthtT Aulhonttes : 
County Boroughs 
Otlier Urban Authorities 
Rural Autlionues 


A\crage rents'*’ 

Median rent 



Local 

Authority 

Local 

Conlrollcd 

Decontrolled 

Authority'” 

] 

I 

"I "I 

10/7 

>8/6 10 g/- 

It 2/6 to 
( >3/- 

[•10/6 ^ 

to/4 

lO/l 

J 

J 

J L 

8/- 

5/10 to 6/2 

7/6 to 7/9 

7/2 

7/4 

5/6 to 5/10 

7/- to 7/4 
5/9 to 6/- 

6/1 1 

6/11 

4/6 to 4/10 

61 - 

61 - 


‘U Ridley Report op cit page 17 

'•> Calculated from T.ablc I of Lents of Ilcrtses and Flats 0 i-ned by Local Authorities 1^36. 
Cmd. 5557. Includes all houses and flats included in the I lousing Revenue Account. 


Table Xa above sho\%s the rents above which exactly half the 
houses belonging to each type of authority m ere let, that is in statis- 
tical terms the median rents. Several things arc obvious. The rents 
charged by the London authorities conformed to tradition in that 
they were above those of most of the eounty boroughs. The former 
were naturally similar to those of the county boroughs within the 
Greater London area, ;is many of the new houses belonging to the 
London County Council were built in the areas of the other Greater 
London authorities ^'iluch more important, howc\er, is the cxisf- 
ente of considerable differences between the median rents among 
the county boroughs. The rent picture was not one of very high 
tents for local authority houses in the I>ondon area and low uniform 
rents elsewhere. This is shown in the next table. 


> lUlrt 


, up, Clt, 


.al'O 'f.ib’c Xa 1v!o\i 
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TABLE Xb — Median Rents of Houses o\med by Count}’ Boroughs, 1936 


Under 6/- 
(!) 

6/- and under 

7/- 

(2) 

7/- and under 
8/- 
(3) 

8/- and under 
9/- 

(4) 

g/- and over 

(5) 

Barnsley 

Bradford 

Bath 

Birkenhead 

Blackpool 

Canterbury 

Blackburn 

Birmmgham 

Bournemouth 

Bnghton 

Hahfax 

Bury* 

Bolton 

Bristol 

Burton-on- 

Leeds* 

Carlisle 1 

Burnley 

Derby 

Trent 

Norsrich 

Desv’sbury ! 

Cardiff 

Gloucester 

1 Chester* 

Oldham 

Dudley j 

Coventry 

Gninsby 

Croydon 

Reading 

Lincoln 

Darlmgton* 

Hastings 

1 Eastbourne 

S. Shields* 

Middlesbrough 

Eveter 

Leicester 

! E Ham 

Walsall 

Nottingham 

Gateshead* 

Liverpool 

Southend 

Wairmgton 

W. Bromivich 

Preston 

Rotherham 

St Helens 
Sheffield 
Smethvuck 
Sunderland 
tVakcfield 
j Wigan 

Wolverhampton 
i Worcester 

York 

Huddersfield 

Hull 

Ipsivich 
Manchester 
Merth}’r 
Newport 
(Mons ) 
Newcastle* 
Northampton 
[ O'tford* 
Rochdale 
Southampton 
Southport 
Stoke-on-Trent* 
Stockport 
Swansea 
Tynemouth* 

\V. Hartlepool 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

1 Salford 

Wallasey 

West Ham* 

Yarmouth 


(B 1 1 boroughs had ranges of 3/- and over (cols. 4 and 5 of Table XI p. 123) ; 
these 1 1 boroughs are markrf svith an asterisk. 


In tiventy-three county boroughs the median rents were 8/- or 
over, in other words, in these boroughs half the local authority 
houses were let at 8/- or more ; in nine of these the medians ts'ere 
9/— or more. Boroughs in this whole group, except those in Greater 
London, therefore were letting at least half their houses and probably 
more than half at rents too high for the mass market. We can con- 
veniently call the whole group high-rent boroughs. In almost the 
same number of boroughs, twenty-six to be precise, the medians 
were between 7/— and 8/—. In these some of the houses at least must 
have been let at rents beloiv or equal to the notional maximum, and it 
■will be reasonable to call them moderate rent boroughs. In the rest 
of the boroughs the median rents were under including eleven 
under 6/- ; in these the median rents corresponded ivath the notional 
maximum, and a large number of houses must have been let at 
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rents bcloiv the maximum. They can fairly be called low rent 
boroughs. The di\-ision of the boroughs of England and Wales into 
three rent groups of nearly equal size witli e.xtreme sub-groups of 
exceptionally high or loiv rents demands explanation. 

The collection of boroughs witli exceptionally high rents is a little 
astonishing. Tivo were Greater London boroughs, Croydon and 
East Ham : four w'ere seaside resorts, Blaekpool, Brighton, East- 
bourne and Southend ; finally, there were three strays, tlie fishing 
port of Yarmouth, the industrial towm of Burton-on-Trent and 
Chester. Comparison ivith Table IX shoivs that during the Second 
Experiment all these boroughs, apait from East Ham and Brighton 
(strange bed-fellows, indeed), undertook the bulk of tlieir capital 
expenditure on houses before 1928/9, that is, before the fall in costs. 
Their houses were therefore expensive. There is another feature of 
interest : Chester, Yarmouth, Croydon, Blackpool and Southend 
built almost exclusively ^\’itl^ the Chamberlain subsidy, so that their 
rents were based on the smaller of the two subsidies available. It 
\vill be remembered that the rent statistics include the houses built 
uith the original Addison subsidy ; in each of these boroughs these 
houses formed quite an important group, which was not offset by 
houses built under the special terms of the Greenwood slum clear- 
ance scheme, and also included in tlic statistics. They thus had a 
great preponderance of houses built during the years of high costs 
and/or with relatively small subsidies. In Blackpool, for instance, 
only ninety-eight houses were built with the Wicatlcy subsidy, but 
six hundred and sixty-sbe were built wath the Chamberlain subsidy, 
and four hundred and thirty-six with the Addison subsidy. It was 
practically inevitable that such boroughs .should have high rents, 
for they did not take advantage of subsidy or cost conditions favour- 
able to low' rents. 

The rest of the high rent boroughs forms as odd a group as the 
one just described. There were three industrial towms : Derby, 
Leicester, and Salford ; tsvo rather more residential towns, Birken- 
head and Wallascv ; two seaside re.sorls, Bournemouth and 
Hastings ; fu c ports, Bristol, Livcqiool, Plymouth and Portsmouth, 
the fishing port of Grimsbs ; one Greater London borough West 
Ham, and one odd (own, Gloucester. This group shows the same 
charnctcrisiics in a slightly It'.s extreme form as the vrr>’ high rent 
group. .M! but fis'c of the borouirhs did tliclr main building before 
the fall in costs. The five exceptions were IVc-st Ham. Hastintg;, 
Bournemouth, BriMol. and Walhiscy. Wet Ham as a Greater 
I-ondon borough needs pcihaps no comment ; Hastings built more 
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than half its houses under the Addison, and Chamberlain subsidies ; 
incidentally, this applies to Gnmsby, Birkenhead and Salford, too. 
The high rents of the other three cannot be explained from the 
information available. 

In general then the high rent boroughs were characterised by a 
high proportion of building during the high cost period and a low 
proportion of building with the ^^^leatley subsidy, and three of them 
it -will be remembered were Greater London boroughs. It ivdll not 
have escaped notice that the boroughs in the group were of varied 
sizes. The inclusion of small boroughs such as Chester and Yar- 
mouth tvith really big ones, such as Liverpool and Bristol, suggests 
that there was no obvious justification for the common belief that the 
size of toivns necessarily determined the level- of rents of local 
authority houses. 

It will be convenient to look at the boroughs at the other end of 
the scale. AH the boroughs ivifh the medians under 6/- were, it -will 
be noticed, industrial to-wns, except Canterbury and Norwich, and 
perhaps Reading. Six of the group spread their investment under 
tlie second experiment well into the period of low costs, and aU of 
them, except Leeds, built exclusively witli the 'Wfiieatley subsidy in 
this period ; even Leeds built relatively very little wth the Chamber- 
lain subsidy. As far as building during the Second Experiment was 
concerned these boroughs took advantage of the most favourable 
conditions for obtaining low rents. Finally, building wdtli the 
Addison subsidy was not sufficiently important in tliese boroughs to 
affect tlie rent statistics. 

In the five boroughs which did not conform to tliis pattern, South 
Shields, Halifax, Oldham, Barnsley, and Canterbury, conditions 
were radier different. Most of their capital investment took place 
before the fall in costs. Although the first three built almost entirely 
■with the Wheatley subsidy during tlie Second Experiment, the 
specially low rents need some explanation. In the cases of Soutli 
Shields and Halifax, it seems to be the inclusion of houses built -with 
the Greenwood slum clearance subsidy in the statistics ; if these 
could be eliminated it is probable that the medians would have been 
considerably higher. It is difficult to find any similar explanation 
for Barnsley and Oldham. Canterbury, of course, is something 
quite apart ; it is so small that its rents might be expected to conform 
to those of the rural areas. On the whole the extreme low rent 
group built under financial conditions almost exactly the opposite 
of those under which the extremely high rent group built. 

The rest of the low rent boroughs, those with medians between 
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6/- and 7/- v’cre, except for Carlisle and Lincoln, plain industrial 
toMTis, botli large and small. The group included the rest of the 
West Riding Boroughs, except Huddersfield, six Midland boroughs, 
and six of the small Lancashire boroughs, and Sunderland and 
Middlesbrough. It is not surprising to find half of these boroughs 
spent capital on houses as much or more after the main fall in costs 
as before ; three others spread tlicir building without interruption 
up to 1930. Only five definitely belonged to tlie category' of 
boroughs which carried out the greater part of their expenditure 
before the fall m costs, and these five concentrated entirely on build- 
ing with the Wheatley subsidy during the Second Experiment. In 
all this group of boroughs building under tlic Addison subsidy 
ivas too small to affect the rent statistics. 

Thus low rent boroughs provide a contrast to the high rent 
boroughs in the combination of the timing of their capital expendi- 
ture ivith the extent to tvhich they built under the ^Wicatlcy rather 
than the Chamberlain subsidy. Further, where the published rent 
figures arc misleading, as far as the Second Experiment is concerned, 
it is in the inclusion of large numbers of slum-clearance houses in 
the case of the- c.xtrcmely low-icnt boroughs, in contrast to the 
inclusion of Addison subsidy houses in the case of the high rent 
boroughs. 

The financial circumstances of the building by the twenty-six 
boroughs with moderate rents were rather mixed. The most inter- 
esting feature of this group is the c.xccptionally large number of 
boroughs from the depressed or stagnant areas in it. There were all 
but two of the Northumberland and Durham boroughs, six from 
Lancashire, including Manchester, and all tlic South Wales 
boroughs ; against this large battalion there were only five, includ- 
ing Birmingham, from the Midlands and Wast Riding together, 
and a number of ports and semi-country' towns like Exeter and Bath. 
Eleven in the group invested capital on about as large, or on a larger, 
scale after as before the fall in costs, but, in contrast to the low-rent 
boroughs, made a considerable amount of use of the Chamberlain 
subsidy. In the other fifteen boroughs building was concentrated 
in the high cost period, but the normal effect on rents was in part 
offset by concentration on building with the Wheatley subsidy. On 
the vholc the influence on rents of the inchision of houses built ss'ith 
the .*\dcli':on subsidy vas offset by the inclusion of considerable 
numbers of slum clearance houses,^ 

’ fi.! -ir/ji’ilh ill li.r Xorih-lVu .ind Mrr!h\r T\dfi! r-nd 

{.Stnr* ; nn'Jir oian.pV* 
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In general, then, the charactenstics of the moderate rent 
boroughs fit into the same general framework as those of the high and 
low rent boroughs. The financial circumstances under which they 
built were mixed, combining some of the features of both the high 
and low rent groups ; the rents came out in a sort of half-way 
position. There was one point on which the rent groups all re- 
sembled each other. They each contained boroughs of all sorts and 
sizes. We can conclude that (apart from the complications intro- 
duced into the statistics by the inclusion of the houses built under the 
subsidies belonging to the first and third experimentals) the variations 
in the timing of capital expenditure and in the relative importance 
of building actiidties under the Chamberlain and IVheatley subsidies, 
respectively, were among the most important factors determining 
rents. One of the more paradoxical results of this was the tendency 
for the rents of local authority houses in depressed and stagnant 
areas to have higher rents than those in the prosperous regions. 
There is Httle doubt that this was mainly due to the depressing 
influences exerted on local authority building by the deterioration 
of economic prospects. 

It -win naturally be suggested that there may have been other 
influences affecting rents. Some areas may have been traditionally 
high rent areas, and vice versa. The case of tlie high rents m London 
due to high site values can be quoted in support of the suggestion. 
It IS difficult to test this possibility at all generally, for to do so ive 
need information about rents in different toivns before tlie Great 
War, and this is very scanty. The only figures available are those 
collected by the Board of Trade in 1912. ^ These are only partially 
suitable as a basis of companson, for they include only fifty-three 
out of the eighty county boroughs we have been considering ; still 
more serious, the rents include rates." The results of the comparison 
must, therefore, be treated ivith reserve, but they are of some interest. 
By 1936 thirty-four out of the fifty-three county boroughs included 
in tlie Board of Trade enquiry had changed their relative positions 
on the. rent scale, if judged by the rents of the local authority houses 

Board of Trade Inquiry into the Cost of Lining, igis. Cd 6955 The inquiry' does not 
provide data for calculating medians or even averages Instead the upper and loner 
lunits of rents charged for houses of different sizes are gnen In deading whether to 
rank a borough as having low or high rents, etc , m 1912 compared mtli 1936, the rents 
of the apparently most common type of house have been used 

* It will be realised that under the s>-stem of rent control after the Great War, mcreases 
in the rents of old norkmg-class houses could in general only be made accordmg to 
definite and uniform rules Except, therefore, where rates increased exceptionally fast 
betiveen 1912 and 1936 the gross rents of old workmg-class houses ought to havemcreased 
by the same proporUons in all toivns, and the dassification of towns as high or low-rented 
on this basis of old houses ivould hav'e been similar in 1912 and 193^ 
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in 1936, For instance, seventeen had been low-rented boroughs 
in 1912, but in nine cases their local authority houses did not come 
into the low rent category in 1936. Four of those which had been in 
the low rent group in 1912 were in the liighcst rent group in 1936, 
and four others had gone through a similar transmigration in tiic 
opposite directions. 

The evidence, such as it is, does not suggest any close or ine\dt- 
able connection betirecn customary rents, as shotra by the 1912 
data, and tlic rents of local autliority houses in 1936. It would be 
umvise, tliercfore, to assume tllat the peculiarities of the rents of 
local authority houses can be explained away under any obvious 
omnibus heading of widespread underlying factors, permanently 
tending towards relatively high or low rents. .This conclusion is 
consistent with the obsen'ations already made about the sizes of 
towns and local autliority rents in 1936, for high site values and 
high rents arc alivays popularly connected vdth large towns and 
Nice versa. Thus, though we cannot say that such factors played no 
part in determining, local authority rents, it is clear that if tlicy were 
important, tlic others tliat we have isolated were often sufficiently 
weighty to counteract tliem. The net effect of the latter has been 
that, in comparison to botli pre-war rents and the sizes of towns, 
the varying rents of local authority houses give the impression of a 
rather ^^oIcnt game of general post.^ 

{b) Variation of Rents itilhm Boroughs. 

So far we have only used tlic median rents to get some idea of the 
levels of rents in different places. The question of tlic extent to which 
tlic actual rents charged for indi\'idual local autliority^ houses differed 
from these medians was raised at tlic beginning of the ’thirties when 
rent policy came under discussion. It will be remembered that 
local autlioritics v ere urged to let the houses built at the new lower 
levels of costs at correspondingly loner rents than those built wlicn 
costs were higher. The introduction of differential rent schemes 
was also suggested. It was argued that this -was the key to the 
problem of letting houses at rents witliin the reach of the majority 


• U n thni tlifTctcrce) in lotnl huiitUng coax )n\c afTrctcd authoritv 

rent Tl'Wc it ro re.it inUiTmtinn nljout tim ; it enti <nK l^c si.itrd catPtjoricnSlv tint 
tiiearrarii'OTirrt in tt'cb..UtIin4 indu'ir. Lj \vlndi nr> tvitli iheji/ct of tov.w 

o.nifj’t'N prcsMdf? no rmtr-i' to.vnt of all torfi and wm camr tnlo racJi 

rr.'s rro-.p It i» t 'ntn j, l-t, T-.'rr, liiat tUc Xtininrv of H'-sltU ro’n. 

f’.t.r-d .V is?.. a« In;,', that 'omt ItKil autbonu". mvs prefrrrnce to Joe.al Imi'ders 
.ird J'KTa! {(inidine r'-Vtrii!*. rfr-.p/ir adJ-titr^l c'«!' '•irn.'tirre.! mctirred b\ dome K> 
Kz/sr!, 193'S'oi. Thi.*,varjnnt:dn:tt« ofccon'.'ny in l!i* fJjoire 
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of working-class families. The extent to ivliich rents did vary from 
the medians and tlie factors on which this depended became and 
remained a matter of interest. 

The arguments about varying rents \sdth the costs of prmdding 
houses applied only to the houses built wth the Wheatley subsidy 
after the abolition of the Chamberlain subsidy. As the rent statistics, - 
however, cover houses built wath the latter, as well as \vith the other 
subsidies available from time to time between 1919 and 1936, we 
shall have to go carefully in order not to mix up tlie effects of different 
rates of subsidy with those of changes in costs. ^ There is one other 
point to be borne in mind. The houses built by the local authorities 
differed considerably m size. Although tlie majority had three bed- 
rooms and no parlour, some had parlours, some had four bedrooms, 
some had three and some only two. The bigger houses, or those 
superior in amenities to the others, would naturally be let at higher 
rents than otliers, and lace versa. There is a danger of confusing 
differences in rents which reflected these differences in quality with 
differences in rents due to changes in costs. For instance, though 
in some individual county boroughs rents varied from less than 3/- 
a week to 12/- and over, and in the majority they varied from 
less than 5/- to over 10/-, we cannot jump to the conclusion that 
county boroughs did vary their rents in relation to decreases in build- 
ing costs. 

As a first approach to disentanghng and digesting the hot-potch 
of statistics it will be useful to ignore the houses at the extreme 
ends of the rents scales in each borough. These were likely to be 
houses exceptional in some way, either in size or in regard to the 
subsidy under wliich they were built. It is convenient for tliis pur- 
pose to isolate the central block of houses containing about half of 
those in each borough by setting aside the 25 per cent, of the houses 
ivhich had tlie highest rents, and similarly those mth the lowest 
rents. The difference between the highest and lowest rents 
at which this central group of houses were let we iviU call, for 
simplicity the range of rents " It is important to realise from the 


1 It will be remembered that the net fall in average costs between 1927 and 1929 was 
equivalent to 1/4 off the rent, and between 1929 and 1932 to 1/3 As it was only after 
1932 that the further fall of 1/6 took place, the complete decrease of about 3/- to 4/- 
would only affect the situauon m those boroughs bulling on a considerable scale in 1933 
and 1934 woth the I\Tieatley subsidy. On the otlier hand, the difference between the 
Wheatley and the Chamberlain subsidies was eqmsalent to 3/1 or 2/-, after igay.accord- 
mg to whether the local authoriucs paid their full contnbuuons from the rates or not, 
up to 1929 

■ Those readers who are familiar with statisUcal terms will no doubt prefer to think of 
the lange as the difference betweecn the upper and lower quartiles In fact, it has not 
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Start that the ranges isolate the central group of houses irrespecti 
of which particular subsidies they were built tvith ; the size of 1 
range is not necessarily dependent, therefore, only on the rei 
charged for houses built with the Wheatley subsidy. In soi 
boroughs, as tvc shall see, building \sdth other subsidies was or 
scale sufficient to affect the size of tlie range ; in others, buildi 
with the Wheatley subsidy was relatively on such a large scale tl 
many of the houses must have been let at rents outside the ran, 
Protdded this warning is kept firmly in mind, the ranges protddi 
convcment tvay of classifydng tlie boroughs. 

They fall into fiv^e distinct groups. In twenty-two, the ranges tv’i 
less than i /-, in tiventy-nine tlicy varied from i /- to just unt 
2/-, in eighteen firom 2/- to just under 3/-, in seven from 3/- to j' 
under 4/-, and in tlie other four they varied from 4/- upwar 
Comparison of these ranges with the changes in costs suggest a { 
tentative generalisations. It seems obvious that tlierc may have be 
good ground for tlie criticisms brought against local autlioril 
that they averaged decreases in costs over all their houses, instead 
letting the newer ones at rents corresponding to tlie lower levels 
costs. It is on die face of it improbable that the tiventy-two boroui 
with ranges of less than 1/- can have let die houses built after i( 
at rents appropriate to die lower levels of costs. The twenty-n 
boroughs with die ranges up to 2/- present a radier more hope 
picture, it is true ; but die thirty-five boroughs ivith ranges over 
raise suspicions about all die others, for dicy seem “ more Roya 
than die King.” The details arc shoism in Table XI. 

The four boroughs ivith the largcst rangcs of all arc easily dispo: 
of. They were Soudi Shields, Gateshead, Newcasdc and Chcsl 
For the first dircc the cxplanadon is the inclusion of slum clcarai 
houses in the stadsdes. For Chester it is the rcladvely vciy- la 
amount of building with the Chamberlain subsidy. This seems 
have created a block of houses widi rents of 9/- and over, wiiilc th 
built \rith \Vheatlcy subsidy were in another block with rents bcti\'( 
5/- and 6/-; as ver\' fcis houses were let at rents in between, 
range includes p.art of both these main groups. Explanadons 0 
similar type apply to the seven borouglis widi the nc.\t lar| 
ranges. In Oxford, for instance, the size eff die range was apparcr 

Iwi pTsctjrabV {o u.«- the p'cei’S qusjliJct in all case* an tlir rent ffrirt ofiomc of 
b<'i:ra<a;hs arr mim'i-Iy crr.isic, v jth great concrntr.auo'H vatliin partxnilar rcii! gra 
merlapp'-q ib.a quani’r'. and iJ.c: artnal stasin!ic.-I quarliW .arc nun- imarn-ir, .Ins* 
fcf-tiisfdt in ihTcc-qu-'rtrrs of the liotrcn entne nwshin tl’.c ranee (or .alt prad 
5 Tf - a-ii.!; 1 ' itms rcaii) hv:d on the qo-ir!itrs bin modified where it srci 

reasenaUtt to do »o. 
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TABLE XI. — Ranges of Rents of Houses belon^g to Count) Boroughs, 1936 


Under 1/- 

0 ) 

I — and under 
2/- 
(=) 

2/~ and under 

3/- 

( 3 ) 

3/- and under 

4/- 

( 4 ) 

4/- and over 

fs) 

Bamsleyf 

Blackbumf 

Binmngham 

Bradford! 

Bumlev 

Derby* 

Dudley! 

East Ham* 
Exeter 

Merthyr 

Oldham! 

Preston! 

Plymouth* 

Reading! 

St. Helens! 

Sheffieldt 

Smethwick! 

Swansea 

Wakefield! 

Walsall! 

Warrington! 

Yarmouth* 

Bath 

Bolton 
Burton-on- 
Trent* 
Canterbury! 
Carlisle! 
Deu-sbury! 
Coventry 
Gloucester* 
Grimsby* 
Halifax! 
Hastings* 
Huddersfield 
Leicester* 
Lincoln! 
Manchester 
Newport 
(Mons ) 
Northampton 
Nottmgham! 
Nonvaoh! 
Portsmouth* 
Rotherham! 
Southampton 
Southport 
Stockport 
Sunderland! 
Wigan! 

Wolverhampton' 

Worcester! 

York! 

Birkenhead* 

Blackpool* 

Bournemouth* 

Bnghton* 

Bristol* 

Cardiff 

Croy'don* 

Eastbourne* 

HuB 

Ipswich 

Liverpool* 

Middlesborough 

Rochdale 

Salford* 

Southend* 

IVallasey* 

W. Bromwich! 
W. Hartlepool 

r 

Bury! 

Darlmgton 

Leeds! 

Oxford 

Stoke-on-Trent 
Tynemouth 
West Ham* 

Chester* 

Gateshead 

Newcastle 

S. Shields! 


* Boroughs ssuth high rents, i c. coming m columns 4 and 5 of Table Xb. 
t Boroughs wth low rents, i.e. coming in columns i and a of Table Xb. 
’*• See Note 2 to Table Xa, above. 


due to the same cause as that of Chester. In Tynemouth, on the 
other hand, it was the houses built during the first experiment which 
led to a similar result. In others the houses built under slum-clear- 
ance schemes were mainly responsible for the extension of the range. 
Thus, practically aU the cases of wde ranges are explained by 
exceptionally high building activity under the Addison, Chamber- 
lain or Greenwood subsidies relatively to activity under the Wheatley 
subsidy, .the one which all the fuss was about.^ 

The eighteen boroughs wdth ranges bebveen two and three 
shillings provide a more varied picture. One of them, Blackpool, 

^ Leeds was tbc only e-vception, its inclusion in this group was due to its elaborate 
system of differential rents. 
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built no houses at all under die Wheadey subsidy, while Croydon’s 
building under it was negligible. In most of the others it seems 
probable that building under the other subsidies ivere so important 
as to affect the range, the central blocks of houses including 
some built uddi them. In brief it is reasonably certain that, in all 
those borouglis with ranges of 2/- or over, the apparcndy high 
degree of variation in rents was primarily due to die differing pro- 
portions of houses built under different Acts with different subsidies. 
IVe must not jump to conclusions at this point. This docs not mean 
diat none of these boroughs let Wheadey subsidy houses built after 
1929 at the lower rents wliich could correspond to the lower costs. 
All die stadsdes show is that die extent of building under the odicr 
subsidies were a factor of major importance in creadng the wide 
ranges of rents, a fortiori in the case of die boroughs wiiicli built 
rcladvcly little after 1929.^ Obscr\'ant readers will have already 
nodeed that some of the boroughs with ividc ranges were low-rent 
boroughs. Actually, the boroughs with ranges of 2/- and over in- 
cluded only diirtccn out of the twcnty-diree high rent boroughs, 
and even of these all but tw^o had ranges under 3/-. \Vidc variations 
in rent, therefore, acted only as a ver^' pardal palliative of high rents. 

The groups of boroughs with ranges bctacen i/- and 2/- provide 
an illuminating contrast. With a few exceptions, such as Newport 
(Mons.), the size of the ranges cannot be explained by reference to 
die volume of building under subsidies other dian the "Wlicatlcy. 
Prima facie, it might be assumed diat these boroughs at least let their 
cheaper houses at appropriately lowxr rents, but even in this case 
there arc grounds for suspicion. There were a few boroughs in this 
group who hardly did any building after the fall in costs. In these the 
existence of the range must be attributed to the existence of houses of 
different sizes and amenities built with the Wlicatlcy subsidy, or to 
the introduction of differential rent schemes. If this explanation 
holds in some cases we cannot be sure that it docs not apply to 
others. 

^Vc can regard any appearance of variations in rents correspond- 
ing to changes in costs only with scepticism, and it is natural to 
assume that bojoughs wath ranges under i/- certainly did not carry 
out schemes of this sort. For a number of tlicsc boroughs the assump- 
tion is perfectly justified, as ten hardly built after 1920. Merthyr 
Tydfil is perhaps the outstanding example, but four of the smaller 
Lancashire boroughs were aho in this catcgor>% three W%t Riding 

> Av tor SUfonl rntl Bhdrpool in l-.-u)rath!rf, DirJinijron, Soiiili .SliirWr, 

at’d Uoi HarilrpXil in ihc Xorih^llsit 
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boroughs, and Derby and Plymouth. The rest, however, must have 
decided quite deliberately not to follow the ofEcial advice; they 
continued to build right up to the end of the Second Experiment, 
often -with more energy after than before the fall in costs. Birmingham 
is perhaps the most astonisliing example. It had 23,038 houses with 
rents from 7/1 to 8/- out of a total of 39,937 built under the 
various Housing Acts. 

In sum, then, this examination of county borough rent policy, 
imperfect though it is, shows up a number of things quite clearly. 
First, it is practically certain that differences in the terms of subsidies 
were more important factors in creating a dispersion of rents, than 
deliberate attempts to fix the rents of individual houses in relation 
to changes in costs, at least up to 1936. Second, there is no evidence 
that local authorities were wiling to make such attempts. We may 
be permitted to wonder if they would have been so conservative if 
costs had been rising instead of falling.^ Third, the wide ranges in 
rents were only very partial palliatives to high rents, as it was by no 
means general for county boroughs with high rents to have wide 
ranges. There is a subsidiary point which has also emerged; some 
local authorities could not reasonably make the attempt to vary rents 
of new Wheatley houses ivith decreases in costs simply because they 
did not build on a serious scale after 1929. The dependence of rents 
on costs was an essential part of the rent policy put forw^ard by the 
Ministry of Health after 1930, but no steps ivere taken to see that 
local authonties in fact built after costs fell. Failure to tackle this 
problem reduced the policy to pious aspirations as far as a number 
of boroughs were concerned. Finally, it is weU knoivn that the local 
authorities did not adopt the suggestion made at the same time, that 
they should introduce differential rent schemes of some sort Even 
in 1936 only 80 schemes were in existence and these were mainly 
confined to slum-clearance schemes. 

The long and short of the whole matter is that a very large pro- 
portion of local authorities ignored the Ministry of Health’s advice 
on the rent problem. For this the local authorities cannot altogether 
be blamed. The Ministry proffered it so late in tiie day that to follow 
it up thoroughly would have involved changing the rents of many 
firmly-established tenants, and it might reasonably be argued that 
this would cause more trouble than anything else. Moreover, the 
economy campaign and the first signs of ivinding”’up'’'the’ Wheatley 


1 In this case they would have made a loss if they had applied the old rents to all the 
houses, and incurred unpopularity if they had raised the rents of old houses to at erage 
out the higher cost of the new. 
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subsidy followed quickly on tlic advice. Confronted with closing 
doira building under tlic Second Experiment, it might seem hardly 
worth wliilc introducing a new rent system, as tliere would not be the 
opportunity of following it out to its logical conclusion by building 
more ordinary houses for ordinary^ unskilled and semi-skilled 
working-class families. Inewtably, however, one is left witli some 
suspicion about how far tlie Ministry' of Health could have induced 
the local authorities to adopt tlic new policy even if tlic Wheatley 
subsidy had had a long life ahead of it. 


Rent Policy: Conclusions 

We have emerged at last from die maze of statistics ivith results of 
considerable significance. \Vc have succeeded in disentangling some 
of the influences wliich determined local authority rent policy in die 
past. The most important general conclusion ivc have reached is diat 
the relation betivcen the timing of building and changes in costs, and 
the choice of subsidy made by local audioridcs, as ivcU as the actual 
size of the subsidies, were major factors in the determination of rents. 

TJic interaction between diese factors ivorkcd out in die following 
way. Rents were high in certain boroughs because they built large 
propordons of their houses under subsidy or cost conditions which 
were unfavourable for low-rent policies. The question of w’hich 
subsidy they built under during the Second Experiment was a matter 
they decided for themselves. Those that preferred the Chamberlain 
to die Wlicaticy subsidy in fact chose to provide houses widi rents 
higher dian they need ha\c been. In short, they more or less ignored 
the theory' that houses should be provided at the lowest possible rents. 
Even after the abolition of the Chamberlain subsidy, many' of them 
continued to be indifferent to the opportunidcs offered by the 
\Sflicadcy subsidy.^ This opportunity for freedom of choice between 
building houses to let at high or at low rents during the Second 
Experiment was the accidental result of the haphazard manner in 
which the Wicatlcy subsidy' had been introduced on top of the 
Chamberlain subsidy. In effect this had meant that there was no 
clear definition of the object of housing policy in terms of the pro- 
portions of houses of various types needed. 

Some boroughs, however, h.ad moderately high rents because, 
.although they made great use of the Wheatley subsidy', they failed 
to go on building on a large sc,tIc after 1929, following the fall in 

* *n ** t;-yjrr K ir is i'l rnutrh In? 

in^penant sW- rd" buddin- uith O.a^riVrhin 
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costs. These boroughs ivere on the whole in the depressed areas in 
which, as we have seen, economic circumstances were not favourable 
to building after 1929 On the other hand the very low rents occurred 
in boroughs wliich took heart under the Greenwood slum clearance 
subsidy, even though they -were in some cases in depressed areas; 
it is quite possible that it was the further large faU in costs after 1932 
which influenced their behaidour rather than the Greemvood subsidy, 
but we cannot settle this point. ^ The rest of the lo-Wrrent boroughs 
were in general boroughs which built as much or more after the fall 
in costs of 1929 as before, and which, relatively speaking, did not 
devote much attention to the Chamberlain subsidy. It was these 
low-rent boroughs ivhich not only had opportunities for providing 
houses at relatively low rents, but took advantage of them. 

These curious and disconcerting results sprang from the failure of 
those responsible for housing policy to appreciate the existence of 
three problems connected ivith the use of subsidies. First, as •we have 
seen the purpose of the subsidies, in terms of the relative importance 
of providing houses to be let at various levels of rent, ■^vere not de- 
fined; instead, local authorities not particularly interested in housing 
questions were offered opportunities of evading their responsibility 
for pro'viding houses at reasonably low rents. Second, no attempt was 
made to de^ mth the special difficulties caused by deterioration of 
the ability of prospective tenants to pay rents in depressed or stagnant 
areas. Third, rather vague decreases in costs were relied upon to 
bring the rents of new houses ivithin tlie reach of the lower working- 
class income groups, but no attempt was made to work out some sort 
of plan of capital investment, in other words, building schemes, in 
relation to these expected changes. The important issue of what 
quantities of houses were built at various levels of costs ivas left to be 
settled by chance. 

This brings us to another point of importance. We foimd that 
differences in the terms of subsidies had more apparent effect in creat- 
. ing •wide ranges of rents than changes in costs. This was only partly 
due to the fact that the changes in costs, during the most important 
years of the Second Experiment, were small in comparison to differ- 
ences in the terms of the subsidies available. It •was also partly due 
to the fact that many local authorities were umvilling to fix the rents 
for new houses buUt after 1929 at rents corresponding to the decreased 

^ The Greenwood subsidy was very nearly the same as the ISTieatley subsidy for famihes 
containing four people, so that in terms of finance the change in subsidy u’as less importmt 
than the change in costs after 1 932 in so far as families ere of this size^ except in certain 
special cases. See p 136 n r. below 
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costs. In vdeiv of the ineidtable uncertainty about the future course of 
costs and the vagaries of local authorities’ reactions to such changes, 
it might well have been better to have tackled this question in a 
different way. For instance, some system of grading subsidies in 
relation to the variations of rents, and to the numbers of houses 
needed at each rent level, might have worked better; changes in 
costs cither up or dowm could then liavc been dealt with by appro- 
priate changes in the scale of subsidies. The policy of relying on 
decreases in costs to produce lower rents during the Second Experi- 
ment, but taking every opportunity to counteract the decreases by 
cutting the subsidies, was plainly stupid. 

In the early ’tliirtics, hoivevcr, it was argued that whatever the 
inherent ivcakncsses of the system of subsidies might be, they would 
not have mattered if the local authorities had followed the official 
ad\acc on rent policy put forward in 1930. It is open to doubt whether 
even model behaw'our in this respect u'ould have made a great deal 
of difference in practice. The net fall in costs between 1 929 and the 
decision to close down the whole Wheatley scheme in 1932/3 had 
only been equivalent to a decrease in icnts of 1/6. Tliis might have 
just tipped the scale and opened up big new markets in local authority 
houses in some areas. It represented a sum sufficiently large to make 
a perceptible difference to some family budgets But there is little 
reason for thinking rents lower by that amount would have had 
much effect in areas suffering from serious unemployment, in which 
earnings in the ba.sic industries were low and irregular. It certainly 
would be insufficient to induce families in which the chief wage- 
earner was unemployed, or expected to become unemployed, to take 
on a ne\s house. A decrease of i /6 was rather a poor canot to dangle 
in front of hesitant tenants. 

Tlic other criticism of local authorities on the score of rents was 
that they did not introduce differential rent schemes. These were only 
112 even in 1938, and many still coscred only families rehoused 
under slum elcaranrc .schemes. It uas undoubtedly true that many 
families on the local authoritv c-latcs were enjoying subsidised rents, 
though they could have afforded to pay the full economic rents. 
The argument that if differcnti.al rent.s had been introduced the 
lenajUs could have been drawn from a wider range of income- 
groups, and that in ron<cqucnrc the effective dcm.ind for liouscs 
would have been greater, is obriously sensible. On the other hand, it 

po-^iblc th.at cs'cn differenti.sl rents rvould have failed to solve 
the prtdilems in many areas. Whore a large proportion of tenants 
are poor the .amount of subsidy that can be savetf by letting houses 
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at or near the economic rent is small because few tenants can afford 
it, in consequence, tlie number of houses which can be let at low 
rents Avith extra subsidies is also small. Moreover, in depressed areas 
there was always a danger tliat the relatively -wealthy tenants might 
turn in to poor ones overnight, thereby upsettmg the financial balance 
of the scheme. The experience of differential rent schemes under the 
Third E.xpenment provides a number of illustrations of these 
difficulties.^ 

But though differential rent schemes might not have solved aU the 
problems, in some areas they would undoubtedly have been possible 
and useful. It is argued in defence of the local authorities for not 
introducing them that they were not told to do so until too late, and 
that their legal powers ivere uncertain. This is true. But it was not 
until after 1930 that they made any attempt to find out whether it 
was possible to introduce differential rents. They had not been 
sufficiently interested to bother, and they had failed to use either 
imagination or initiative. Their protests against cuts in subsidies, 
which they were apt to blame for all their difficulties, stand out in 
sharp contrast to tlieir lack of energy in trjdng to help themselves. 
The preference of some autliorities for the Chamberlain subsidy 
ratlier tlian the Wlieatley was merely an extreme illustration of this 
inertia. The families who could afford these rents of Chamberlain 
houses were likely to be those wth relatively secure incomes who 
could beTelied upon to pay their rents regularly, and the authorities 
were not obliged to subsidise them from the rates. 

There is really no doubt about how rent policy ivorked out in 
practice. The market for local authority houses ivas largely confined 
to a limited range of income groups, that is, in practice, the better- 
off families, the small clerks, the artisans, the better-off semi-skilled 
ivorkers with small families and fairly safe jobs. Right up to the 
economy campaign of 1932, and even later, it -was these families who 
absorbed most of tlie houses. The special enquiries as to the type of 
families on the estates of the larger authorities of Birmingham, the 
London County Council or elsewhere provided additional evidence.- 
The Ministry of Health admitted it. This was the reason why it 
was possible to argue that the market for ordinary local authority 
houses -was satisfied by 1932. It was so, no doubt, in many areas, as far 
as the effective demand for houses at the prevailing rents ivere con- 


' See Chapter VIII, Section III below. ^ 

= See for instance men BoumTille t'lUage Trust Res^^ PubliMbon, 

1941, particularly Oiapters IV and \ail, and Becontree cad by Terence Young, 

1934 Chap iz 
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cemed. In depressed areas the point of saturation had almost 
certainly been reached much earlier, probably at about the time the 
local authority expenditure tailed off between 1927 and 1928. Even 
those authorities who had built mainly wdth tlie Chamberlain subsidy 
might claim that tlic demand for dieir houses had been satisfied 
even by 1927, and that tliis justified the lack of active building 
between 1927 and 1929 in the last years of the subsidy’s life. The 
fallacy of all these arguments is tliat demand is discussed as though it 
\\'as something fixed and independent of rent. 

Among the disastrous and inequitable consequences of the con- 
fusion over rent and subsidy policy rvere tlic effects on tlic incidence 
of the subsidies. The families who could afford local authority rents 
got new houses with the aid of tlic subsidy. They got them, that Ls, 
with tlic assistance of a subvention from tlie other members of tlic 
community. Even the families ivho themselves were unable to get 
new' houses, usually because they could not afford the rents, contri- 
buted to the finance of tlic subsidy by parting rates and taxes. In 
effect, the ivorking-class families w’ho benefited most directly from 
the subsidies were the relatively small group of about half a million 
families who •were among the best off. On any ordinary tvay of 
argument these ivcrc precisely the families ivho ivcre least in need of 
financial aid of any sort. Those with incomes of ,^^3 and upwards 
would have been better off even if they had paid the full economic 
rents (amounting, with rales to pci haps a total of fifteen shillings 
a week in 1928). than unskilled labourers’ families -with fifty shillings 
a week, out of which they had to pay rent, rates and everything else. 
In short, the direct effect of the subsidies was to enable the better-off 
to have tlic better houses ivithout seriously reducing their ability to 
buy other things. 

Of course, it can. and should, be argued that a much larger group 
than this benefited indirectly. The new' houses, whoever got them, 
cased the pressure on the supply of houses. Tlic families unable to 
get them had a better opportunity than they would have had other- 
wise, of getting houses to themselves, or getting larger shares of 
hou'cs, or even better older houses. This benefit, however, also 
tended to be most pronounced for the relatively bast-off of the 
inhabitants of old hou'cs. For thc)' in their turn had relatively the 
most financial resources w'ith which to take advantage of the greater 
’'election of old houses av.iilable. It must not be forgotten that the 
relief was very patchily distributed. Pressure was cased only in areas 
in which subst.mtial numbers of families moved away into new 
houses, and there was little improvement in the highly congested 
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central areas of the big towns. This uneven incidence even of the 
indirect benefits of the housing subsidies was reflected in the failure 
of the slums and of serious overcrowding to disappear, a failure 
which caused such public and official consternation in the early 
’thirties. 

This gloomy recital does not bring us qmte to the end of the con- 
sequences of rent and subsidy policy'. The incidence of the subsidy 
was inevitably inequitable between large areas as well as between 
families and income groups. Some districts, as ive know, found it 
advisable to give up building long before others, they were able to 
take advantage of the subsidies to a much smaller extent in relation 
to tlieir population than tlie more fortunate areas. For example, in 
Merthyr Tydvil and in West Hartlepool the Treasury contribution to 
the Chamberlain and ^Vheatley subsidies worked out at fid. and 
2/- respectively per head of population in 1931, but in Birmingham 
and Leeds it was 6/6 and 3/ai, respectively. 



THE SECOND EXPERIMENT: EPILOGUE 


The answer to the question of whctlier the Second Experiment 
a success or a failure depends on how its purpose is defined. If 
this purpose was the encouragement by means of subsidies of an 
output of houses sufiicient to overcome the shortage, it can be 
regarded in ver\' general terms as a success. By the time the e-xperi- 
ment was brought to a close, the acute shortage had been wiped out. 
If the results are examined more closely, however, the success is 
seen to be incomplete. Anything approaching complete success was 
only achieved on paper by counting cvciq^ house m the country', 
irrespective of its suitability' to the requirements of tlie families need- 
ing houses. It is only if matters of quality, size and location arc 
ignored that there were ncaily enough houses in 1934.. If such 
simple assumptions are challenged by inquiiing, for instance, whether 
tlie degree of success was uniform all over the country, the artificial 
character of the statement about the success of the experiment 
becomes obtdous. For example, in 1931 over thirty' per cent, of 
requirements were still outstanding in several counties, in others 
less than ten per cent., but the shortage in Middlesex had actually 
increased;^ though by the end of the experiment the position in some 
counties had impro\cd, it was still serious in others. 

If tlic purpose of the policy of the Second Experiment is defined 
as the provision of a supply of working-class houses at rents witliin 
the reach of the majority' of families on a scale sufficient, for instance, 
to permit the abolition of rent control, then the experiment must 
be rcgaixlcd as a failure. In the same year as the Act bringing the 
Second Experiment to an end was passed, another Act was passed 
to prevent the continuation of even such piecemeal decontrol of 
working-class rents as had been t.aking place. 

The contrast betivccn the apparent success or failure of the experi- 
ment as judged by these two difTcrent, but equally plausible criteria, 
illustrates one of the major weaknesses of the whole housing 
policy' of the yeans wc ha\c been considering: the .absence 
of any clearly defined purpose or intention. The Second Experi- 
ment was based on two separate housing subsidies, providctl by tsvo 
dificrent goi emments ss-ith quite different views .about the liousing 
problem. Xo attempt w’as ever m.adc to ensure that these two sub- 
sidies were used in any sort of appropriate relationship to each other, 
fvp ^3 ftrjt! 71 l.-Vr Vll p. f-'I nb^.-c. 
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until the matter was ultimately settled by the drastic method of 
abolishing one of them. This was not the only cause of confusion. 
The government was guilty of extraordinary vagaries about the 
relationship between changes in costs and changes in subsidies, 
and between both of these and rent policy. At one stage it was in a 
vague way hoped that as costs fell economic rents would be reduced, 
with the aid of the subsidies, to levels within the reach of the lower 
income groups. Yet the first time costs fell on a scale hkely to bring 
this about one subsidy was abolished and an attempt made to cut 
the other. The second time costs fell substantially the remaining 
subsidy was abolished and the whole experiment brought to an end. 

The self-evident failure of the Second Experiment as regards the 
provision of working-class houses was primarily due to the in- 
adequate output of houses by the local authorities, and to the 
high rents charged for them. The most important causes of this 
failure can be summarised conveniently: 

(а) The confusion over the major issues of subsidies, costs and 
rents; , 

(б) The absence of any defined rent pohcy until the experiment 
was draiving to an end and the failure to enforce it when it had been 
enunciated; 

(c) The assumption tliat the gap between the rents people could 
pay and the costs of providing houses was uniform aU over the 
country, irrespective of differences both in economic conditions 
determining Ae mcomes of working-class families and in local 
conditions affecting the cost of providing houses. From this sprang 
the assumption that the need for assistance from the Treasury could 
be measured by the numbers of houses actually built in each district; 

(d) The lack of central control over the activities of local author- 
ities and the inertia and inefficiency of a considerable number of 
them. 

We can put the whole matter shortly by saying that the unsatis- 
factory outcome of the Second Experiment with respect to working- 
class houses was due to the fact that the purpose of policy was not 
defined and that subsidies were offered to local authorities, and to 
private enterprise, without any clear instructions about hoiv they 
were to be used, if at all. 

Viewed against the broader background of the development of 
economic institutions the history of the Second Experiment appears 
as a transitional phase from one system of providing houses to 
another. Before the Great War the majority of small houses, both of 
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worldng-class and superior tj'pes. were built by private enterprise 
and bought by investors in house propert)^ who let them to other 
people. Tlie capital for the investment was mainly raised privately 
and locally. After the Great War during tlic Second Experiment 
this s)’stcm was superseded. The investors in houses to let for the 
non-working class market was replaced by otsmer-occupiers financed 
by building societies. The building societies collected capital on a 
national instead of a local scale and pooled it for investment in mort- 
gages, repaid on the instalment sj'stem. The success of this system 
was limited only by tlie ability of people to become o^vner-occupicrs 
on tills basis. The supply of working-class houses became, on the 
otlicr hand, dependent on state cntciprise worked through the local 
autlioritics. Tliis supply was also financed by capital borrmved 
nationally, either by the direct issue of local authority stock, or 
through the Local Loans Board. Tliough the advantages of borroiv- 
ing on a national scale were as obrious in the case of working-class 
houses as in the case of the otlier group, the verdict on tlie success 
of tlie local authorities and on their suitability for performing the 
function of providing ivorking-class houses was highly doubtful. 



Chapter VII 

THE THIRD EXPERIMENT 


THE RETURN TO A SANITARY POLICY 
1933/4 TO 1939 

So far we have studiously ignored the ^viloIe question of slums. 
For all practical purposes so had the British Government until 1930. 
The reason for this was obvious. While efforts were being made to 
catch up on the actual absolute shortage of houses, it seemed foolish 
to tear do^vn existing houses, how'ever bad. Thus, while the po-wers 
of local authorities to clear slums, and force recalcitrant landlords to 
repair their property, install rvater closets, etc., ^s'ere, in fact, sh'ghtly 
strengthened, the subsidies were mainly intended to encourage the 
building of additional houses. Consistently svith this, local authonties 
were subject to practically no pressure to clear slums, either from the 
public or from the Ministry of Health. Up to 1930, about eleven 
thousand slum houses had been ptiUed down and replaced.^ 

By 1929, however, the public conscience was beginning to stir, 
and slum clearance programmes became planks in the General 
Election programmes of that year. The new minority Labour Govern- 
ment decided to tackle the matter. Mr. Greenwood, as Minister of 
Health, introduced a new policy, and a new subsidy specifically 
for Slum Clearance, with the Housing Act of 1930.® Greenwood’s 
Act marked an important stage in slum clearance policy. The post- 
war doctrine of solution by subsidy was applied to the slum problem 
seriously for the first time. 

Greenwood’s scheme bad a number of interesting features. The 
subsidy paid from the Treasury to local authorities was variable. 
Instead of being a fixed amount per house, it varied directly with the 
numbers of people displaced and rehoused. This had tivo advantages. 
It would discourage the pre-Great War custom of demolishing of 
slums, leaving the ex-inhabitants to find what accommodation 
they could. It would also make it easier for the local authorities to deal 
ivith the large poor famihes, as, in practice, the subsidy increased 

^ See Mmxsiiyof Health Annual Report, 1931/?. The main subsidy for slum dearance 
purposes before 1930 ^^as that provided under the Chamberlain Act (Sect i (3)); the 
Treasury contributed half the annual loss on approved schemes 
* Hauling Act, epso, 20 and ai. Geo. V. Ch. 39 
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with the size of the family rehoused. The subsidy also varied betiveen 
agricultural and urban parishes, £<2. 10/- for 40 years per person 
rehoused in the former and £a 5/- in the latter^; in addition an 
ext! a £i per house for 40 years was provided when agricultural 
workers were rehoused. Provision was also made for an additional 
subsidy in urban areas ivhcre the cost of acquiring and clearing sites 
was high and rehousing accommodation had to be provided in flats. - 
It was intended that local authorities should have no justification 
for avoiding the rehousing of large families or agricultural families, 
on the ground that they could not provide houses at sufficiently 
low rents. Nor ivas tlierc to be any reason for shirking rebuilding 
in the centres of towns because land was expensive. Accordingly, 
the local authority's contribution from the rates ivas fixed at £'^ 15/- 
for forty years per house or flat, irrespective of the size of the Treasury' 
contribution. The rents of tlic houses built under the scheme iverc left 
to the discretion of the local authorities. Proiided that they' were 
what tlic tenants “ could reasonably be expected to pay',"’ any local 
autliority could adopt any' scheme of rebates or diflercntial icnting 
it liked. The accounts, of course, had to balance, annual expenses 
W’crc to equal the actual receipts from rents, plus tlie Treasury and 
the local authority' contributions.® 

The combination of a fixed maximum contribution per house by 
local autlioridcs \rith a Treasury' subsidy varying according to certain 
broad categories was new. It difTcred from the original igig Act 
subsidy in two important aspects. The cost to the local authorities 
would increase with the scale of their slum clearance; those local 
authorities \s'ith large slum areas would be involved in greater cost 
than those with small, ishcicas the igig .^ct had limited the cost to a 
local authority of any housing scheme in proportion to the yield of 
its rates. The new arrangement was thus no more favourable to poor 
arc.'is than to rich, or to areas with large liousing programmes than 


> ror fimilies of four perjons rebtnued, tlic ordinary Grrenv.ood subdd> uorKcd out nt 
fy a houtc a yc.ir from die Trc.i^ur>, ttiii \\at, of course, die wnic'ns the orit'innl 
\Vhralle> sul«idv for ttoiernl tiuiiding Wore th- 1027 reduction Witii tlic lower conln- 
butiou from die local auihorilic. ho.\c\tr, 151- (instead of to'- with the orilTiml 
W^icatlej' jubi-dy) the Green o-o-sd nb'.idv w-a* .-Uxiut Gd a wch rno-e than the reduced 
Wir.atle\ on-, bee Staiis'ical Apptudii Tnbl- G, notes (d) and (r) 

•Thij jpech! subsid), amounting to an additioml £i 5/- for forty seam per jwon 
nchouird in flats berajr.r ataibblc wlare the con of ntr^uinns; and clearing dies exceeded 
per acre. 

‘ Hoi.unc; An. tr.30 IVin 111 and IV. The I ic a! .'lutlmr.tie* were piten frfiwer to 
r:,al r arrenetiri'-nti with iioi.-'irs; .virm.i > 5 to earn. i,ui ih'- rebomin!; op raic ni. 'J hn 
C£1 lid r.cit. h leper, K-.nd <f er tli-tr py^e^s of caTipub-ij-.- pu'cha-e »o ih.'t .i''0<-iat!<mt 
could only wort b, 'iprc.-nrnt with ih" local nutho'itin un’en then' were prepared to 
foreea the fln.-'i.rhnl advaritfge < f corrpulinr\' aceiuluticn of shim propefiv. 
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to those wdth , small ones ; in this regard it, resembled the Wheatley 
subsidy scheme. On tlie other hand the Treasury subsidy varied to 
a limited extent with the differences m the abihty of tenants to pay 
rent and difference m costs of providing new accommodation. Thus 
the new scheme was more generous than the Wheatley subsidy which, 
apart from a broad division between agricultural and urban parishes, 
made no allowance for differences in rent-paying capacity or costs. 
It was less generous than the 1919 Act, under ivhich tlie Treasury 
subsidy varied without limit according to these factors and, also, 
in relation to the apparent financial resources of the local authorities 
and the differing sizes of tlieir programmes. 

When the Greenwood Act was passed, the Wheatley subsidy was 
still available for ordinary working-class houses built for general 
needs. It was no part of Greenwood’s policy to repeal it. Taken 
together with tlie new slum clearance subsidies it formed part of a 
scale of housing subsidies graded roughly in accordance ivith the cost 
of providing new houses for, and the rent-paying capacity of, certain 
broad classes of the population. Viewed from another aspect this 
system was in part a system for providing additional houses, in part 
a system of replacing old houses. Ultimately, if sufficient additional 
houses were built with the Wheatley subsidy, a surplus would emerge, 
and some would become available for families who, though not 
living in slums, were living m old houses, unsatisfactory by modem 
standards. In short, de facto replacement of the mneteenth century 
houses above the slum level would begin. This would only be possible 
if Greenwood was successful in forcing local authonties to reduce 
the rents of new houses pan passu with reductions in bmlding costi 
and interest lates and if differential rent schemes were introduced. 
The scheme might fail, however, even if everything else ivent accord- 
ing to plan, if the problem of the high costs of dady travel to ivork 
from new housing estates was not dealt with.^ Apart from actual 
slums, no provision had been made for official demohtion and re- 
building of old houses in the centre of big towns, and no additional 
subsidy was available to balance travelling costs for famihes moving 
into new houses on the outskirts of the big toims. 

The Labour Government intended its housing pohcy to be taken 
seriously. Local authorities were to consider the needs of their areas 
for “ further housing accommodation for the working classes ” as 
often as occasion arises, or three months after the Ministry of Health 
had told them to. They were to prepare and submit to the Minister 
plans for the provision of new houses, distinguishing those built for 

* On the question of travelling costs, see tVhm We Bmld Again op at. 
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rehousing in connection ivith slum clearance schemes. Moreover, 
no time was to be lost in making a start. Every local authority wth 
a population of more titan 20,000 was to produce a general state- 
ment of its plans for dealing with slum clearance and for the pro- 
\Tsion of more houses in the next five years. This procedure tvas to be 
repeated every five years. The idea of making local authorities 
work to a programme framed ahead for a definite and fiurly long 
period was new. Not only might it be hoped tliat this would stimu- 
late more rational arrangement of local building actirity, but it 
tvould proride tlie Ministiy' of Health automatically with a time-table 
against which it could check tlie actions of tlie local authorities.^ 

If tills WTieatley-Greenwood scheme had been tried out, tlie 
second housing c.xpcriment would have ended in 1930; the third 
would then have started that year, instead of in 1933/4, and would 
have been of a radically different character from tliat svhich was in 
fact put into practice. The causes which led to the repeal of the 
Wheatley subsidy by tlie Housing (Financial Provisions) Act of 1 933 
have already been described. The same economy campaign led also 
to postponement of effective action under tlie Greenwood Act.® 

The Housing Act of 1933 turned Greenwood’s slum clearance 
subsidy into the corner-stone of a new sanitary' policy. The new era 
was explained unambiguously in the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Housing of 1933. Slum clearance had hitherto made 
little progress. The Government's neiv housing policy was: 

“ to concentrate public effort and money on tlie clearance and 
improvement of slum conditions, and to rely in tlie main on 
competitive private enterprise to proride a netv supply of 
accommodation for the working-classes — the provision by 
private enterprise to be supplemented where nccessaiy' by 
means of unsubsidised building by the Local Authorities.”® 

The concentration of public effort and money on slum clearance 
wa' to be achieved by a five > cars' demolition and 1 chousing pro- 
gramme carried out srith the Greenwood subsidy by the local 
authorities. Complete programmes for the abolition of slums in five 

* Ad, Sect. S5 

• As thr \\^lra5!eya3ITCIl^^•CKxl ichctrc ss-as aly'rti'.e, the nw rent policy houses 
t-rjt v-iUi th- tMi-jstIr)' sub<r.i) b-rarr- the fi.u.il ph.Me of the Second Iltpcnmrr.t irstcnd 
of J»rt of tfi- first phj-tc of the Tl.int It was fo- this reason tli.it it w.is includf d in tJ - 
e-sSier cl'.ajitrr. 

*Op rtt. C~.L .'7},-, p 4. Ttiis h.id b~en adtixated tn the fatnoyt /Jr/cT c- 

//I'.d tn !03?, Op. ciC In il.it Rrjv.rt i: had Ixen arRU-tS t).it. ouijisf to 

the r.4M sn bisthhra; cosit and interest ratm, ft renera! hnuiinr subtidv was no ionuff 
ti-e-etar}. Parrersphs 77 to tSi. h<T p */, alxnc. 
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years \s'ere to be made by all the local authorities immediately.^ 

This policy of concentration on slum clearance might, of course, be 
regarded as a pis aller The experience of the preceding fourteen years 
had sho^vn that local authorities preferred ordinary building to slum 
clearance and rehousing. It might be argued from this that, as long 
as local authorities had the opportimity of choice, slum clearance 
Avould be neglected. Such an argument, of course, can only be con- 
sidered serious on tlie assumption that it was impossible to compel 
the local authorities to make double programmes, including both 
tj'pes of building, although it was possible to make them draw up 
and carry out slum clearance programmes. It ^vill be noticed that the 
irregularity of building by local authorities discussed in the last 
chapter showed that lack of capacity to build on a scale sufficient 
to cover both ty’pes of building could not be deduced, except in one 
or t\s'o cases, from past experience. Justification on either of these 
grounds ivas not, hoivever, really attempted. An essentially optimistic 
view was taken of the part to be played by private enterprise,' it was 
explained that: 

*' it is anticipated that, with the re-establishment of more normal 
conditions, economic forces, operating in a free field, ^vill secure 
a large volume and variety of production at competitive rents, 
and that a great number of persons and organisations -will play 
their part; private builders, housing companies, public utihty 
companies, finance societies and private investors ^vill, it is 
hoped, all take a share in the o\\Tiership of working-class 
houses.” - 

Borroiving from the building societies for investment in ^vorking- 
class houses to let ivas to be encouraged. The local authorities ■were 
given powers to guarantee the additional interest and capital in- 
volved, if building societies advanced 90 per cent, of the value of a 
new house, instead of the usual 70 per cent., and extended the period 
of repa^unent from the customary twenty years to thirty years. The 
guarantee -was limited to houses suitable for w'orking-class families, 
and intended for letting at rents wdthin their reach. It was explained 
rather naively in a circular to the local authorities that this guar- 
antee po%ver had been given because the building societies is'ere 
anxious to help.® At this time tlie building societies were finding it 

1 Ministiy of Health Circular to Housing Authorities, 133X. .Apnl, 1933. 

* Mimstty of Health Circular to Housing Authorities, 1334. May, 1933 _ 

” Housing {Financial Provisions) Act, 1933 23 and 24. Geo. V Chap 15 Secbon 
2, and Ministry of Health Circular, 1334, op. dt. The rate of mterest on advances vvas m 
these cases to be i per cent, helots prevahing rates, subject to a minimum of 3 per cent. 
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SO difficult to invest the capital that people of all sorts tverc trying 
to lend them that they had been forced not only to reduce the return 
they offered, but to limit the amount of individual deposits. Their 
public-spirited wish to exploit a new field of investment with a 
partial government guarantee was not surprising. 

This optimistic policy would mean quite simply tliat those people 
who could not buy houses but could afford to pay either an economic, 
or a commercial, rent for new houses might get them, if they 
happened to live in areas where local authorities were particularly 
energetic, or private investors particularly enterprising. Those who 
could not pay even an economic rent for new' houses would go 
without, unless they actually fell into tlie slum category'. Tlie Govern- 
ment had gone as near to rejecting lesponsibility for working-class 
housing as it could. The principles of 1923, umvillingly abandoned 
after tlie WTicatlcy Act, had at last triumphed. Practical responsi- 
bility' for dealing w'ith any' but the very' worst housing conditions had 
been abandoned. It ivas the pre-Great ^Var sanitary policy in the 
modem dress of subsidies and the compulsory' exercise of powers by 
local authorities. How limited the scope of the new' policy would be 
w’as demonstrated by the programmes put fonvard by the local 
autlioritics for abolishing slums in five years. The London County 
Council only found 33 tiiousand houses requiring replacement 
out of the 749 thousand houses within its boundaries at the time of 
the 1931 Population Census; the City' Council of Manchester found 
a mere 15 thousand out of its total number of 180 thousand; New'- 
castlc only just over 2 tiiousand out of 61 tiiousand- The total 
number of houses in England and Wales included in tlie slum 
clearance pjogramme accepted by the Ministry' of Health was 
a quarter of a million out of the total of 9 4 million houses in 
the country in 1931.^ 

The introduction of a scheme to abolish overcrowding in 1935 
did not alter the fundamental character of policy. By the 1935 
Housing Act it was made the specific duty of local authorities to 
suiA'cy the extent of overcrowding in their areas, and to prepare 
plans for providing sufficient accommodation.^ Overcrowding was 
to be abolished, it w.as announced, within the five years following 
the “ five year programme ” for abolishing the slums. Overcrowding 
was to become a legal offence, with penalties applied to both land- 
lord and tenant, as the progiammc for abolishing overcrowding was 
completed in each area. Once this stage was reached the local 


* r 5; Crf-o V, Cl^ap. to. ^1). 
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authority would be responsible for preventing any recurrence by 
providing additional houses where required.^ Subsidies would be 
available only in three special cases. First, if it -^vas necessary to build 
flats, a subsidy graduated according to the cost of acquiring sites 
was offered; this was an extension of the 1930 principle of grading 
subsidies according to tlie height of land values. Second, a special 
subsidy not exceeding £5 a house p.a. was to be given to individual 
local authorities if, taking into account the scale and cost of the 
programme and tlie financial resources of the indmdual local 
authority, the burden imposed on the rates would be unreasonable. 
This "was the first attempt since 1919 to pro\dde a subsidy 
which would vary -with the financial strengtli of local authorities. 
Third, in certain cases where new houses ^vere provided in rural 
districts to decrease overcrowding among agricultural ^vorke^s, 
subsidies equivalent to betis’een £2 and Tfi a house for forty years 
could be given In these three cases, hoivever, the local authorities 
were obliged to make contributions of varjdng amounts from the 
rates. = 

The assumption that subsidies would only be necessary for the 
abolition of overcrowding in special cases, although a general subsidy, 
as well as special subsidies, was necessary' for slum clearance, was, of 
course, quite untenable. There is unlimited eridence, as well as com- 
monsense, to shoiv that in fact people are obliged to five in over- 
croivded houses as ivell as in slums for the same reasons. People live in 
these sub-standard conditions as a general rule, either because the)'^ 
are unable to afford better accommodation, or because there is no 
alternative more smtable accommodation available. Nor is there real 
justification on grounds of cost for differentiating between subsidies 
for slum clearance and subsidies for de-crowding if neis' alternative 
accommodation has to be provided. Both slum families and over- 
crowded families can be equally well rehoused in individual houses, 
provided toivns are small enough for people to be shifted to the out- 
skirts; in these cases there is no cost peculiar to slum clearance as 
distinct from decrowding. Insanitary houses can be closed and 
the oiraer given no compensation, just as houses can be left 
empty because overcrowded families are moved out of them 
without compensation. If, however, more and/or better accom- 
modation has to be prowded on built-up sites, the costs of 
acquiring and clearing the land, including compensation, will 
be involved in both cases. Indeed, compensation may be more 

^ Ibid. Sect 2 to 12 

^ ffousing 25 and 26 Geo V. Chap 10 Sect 31 to 35. 
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costlv if houses have to be pulled down, not because tliey arc unfit 
for human habitation, but because flats are needed in their place 
to increase the accommodation. 

Bv 1938 the Ministry of Health had discovered these simple truths 
and remarked that the same problems arose botli in slum clearance 
and the abatement of overcrowding.* The differences betsveen the 
subsidies were abolished and a uniform scale established by the 
Housing Act of that year, -with a subsidy of loj- per annum per 
house for forty years irrespective of -whetlier it ivas to be used for 
slum clearance or dccrowding.^ The principle already recognised 
of special subsidies in the three cases (rehousing in flats, rehousing 
agricultural workers, and rehousing programmes unduly costly in 
relation to financial resources) was maintained, though the actual 
rates of subsidy ^scre altered.® In general local authorities were to 
contribute from the rates subsidies equal to half the Exchequer 
subsidies. The most important positive effects of the changes 
^ve^c to increase die attractiveness of dccroivding compared to 
slum clearance, and to make more generous provision for build- 
ing on expensive sites. -Against this the new fixed subsidy for 
ordinaty' houses for replacement was much less generous dian 
' Greenwood’s.'* 

In some respects the new policy of the Act of 1935 for abolishing 
overcrowding was revolutionary’. For the first time overcrowding 
was to be defined and made a legal offence. The importance of the 
quantity as well as die quality of house-room received statutory’ 
recognition more definitely than ever before. The pracdcal as 
disdnet from the theoretical importance of diis new policy turned, 
however, on the definidon of ovci crowding adopted. It might, or 
might not, be merely an- attack on die very’ i\orst cases; it might 
be a serious attempt to protidc modem standards or Ih-ing space 
for all. Overcrowding was in fact defined in a way -which limited 


* Mt'-'sl’y tf Cfczilp', .Vo JQ38 

* Til'- loc.ll .iuth<irit> coninbiition rccluccd from £2 to £■' ir/- 

Act, londaGco VI. Cli.ip 16 Sect 1-7 nic'sfxia-il siib*idy for 
in liiw on cipcmnc sites wus more fencrous than prciimis ones, slartint; ,it 
£ 1 1 r r £G, w here the cost of dei clop«l sues rccccdcd £i ,500 The sp-chl siib'idv 

for rrliD-i'in;; a: ncultural woriers «as irrrp.-iscd in cert.iin c.iics. Tlir third special 
rnVndy pivrn 'sus Iri- ccr-crom it ivas onlj to avail.ibic for urba.'t arra.t ollirr than 
counti tx'rmirhj, .md v,.w to Iw rquivalnt to an increase in the pe,neral nibiidy from 
A 10 ~ to £b to ulirrc the normal Iricfs pf rents \srrc pirtJcyhrK Iw or the iramiir 
tud** c:?': of parucularlv hVb. ' ‘ 

^ The cm m the Trpa» ir, snb-idy i%r.t from £r, 3 vc.->r for a family ofl-mr rehrnirctl to 
£5 10 t'nt i‘, to aborjt the rqm\.dert of t.he onrinal iiitoidv for rrhousintr mo and a 
hih ji-ri .m n.c piraKe! till in the Irva! .luibonts lub-idi per home ivai frem A I'.f- 
to £i ' ' fca J 
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the scheme only to the worst conditions of individual families.^ 

It was defined, that is, ivithout reference to the popular conviction 
that separate families in general required separate houses. It ignored 
questions of density of building or population in particular areas; 
these could only be dealt ivith by the slum clearance procedure for 
which no standard was defined.^ Even the standard for individual 
houses taken was so loiv tliat the decrowding campaign would affect 
mainly famihes living in exceptionally small houses, and exception- 
ally large families living in ordinary houses. 

The great majority of houses in England and Wales have at least 
four rooms, counting tlie kitchen, if it is usable as a dining-room, 
but great numbers of these, especially among the old houses, have 
only two bedrooms. Now overcrowding as defined depended on three 
things: size and number of rooms, including the kitchen if used as a 
dining or living room, and separation of sexes for sleeping. The size 
and number of rooms criteria worked out little higher than the 
Population Census standard of two or more persons per room. 
The separation of sexes standard was so worded as not to apply to 
any house ivith more than one room. This made nonsense of it, for 
people ivill not in fact divide up the family and accommodation so 
as to provide separate sleeping accommodation for the two sexes, 
if this involves sleeping in the parlour or the kitchen, merely because 
the children are over ten years of age. Moreover, no allowance at all 
was made for the existence, or non-existence, of separate domestic 
offices, closets, washing accommodation, kitchens, etc., for separate 
families.® On the basis of this standard only 3 8 per cent, of worMng- 




I * There ■iv ere tw o separate tests of overcrow ding First, the test of separation of sexes for 
sleeping" if the number of rooms ivas such that tw o persons of opposite sex of ten years of 
age or more (not husband and wife) must sleep m the same room the house w ould be 
overcrowded. On this test only one-roomed houses would be overcrowded, for with 
t\so or more rooms it b always possible to separate the sexes (Kitchens were counted as 
rooms if they could be used as living rooms ) Second, the test of the numbers of persons 
per room" Infants under a year old were not couiit^, and children bettveen one and 
ten years were counted as half a unit for thb purpose The scale was as follows : 

With 1 room the maximum number of persons permitted was 2, 

,, 2 rooms ,, ,, „ ,, ,, j, 9j 3» 


>J 3 JJ JJ 99 

99 4 99 99 99 

99 5 99 99 99 


99 99 99 99 99 59 

99 99 99 99 99 7S9 

99 99 99 99 >9 ' °9 


With an additional 2 persons permitted for every room m excess of 5 These numbers 
were scaled down if any room was less than no square feet 

* Although the defiriition of otercrowding ignored these aspects. Sections 13 to 18 
of the Act prordded that in certam types of areas if at least one-third of the w orldng-class 
houses were overcrowded or slums or were unduly congested, complete re-development 
of the area might be undertaken 

5 Local authorities had had powers under the Housing Act of 1925 to enforce the 
provision of separate offices for separate families. The powers were, however, permissive, 
and they were not made compuboiy under subsequent Acts. 
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class families ^\'erc ovelc^o^vdcd, and of these 56-3 per cent, were 
exceptionally large families, ^ and 43 3 per cent, lived in exceptionally 
small houses " The Registrar-General calculated tliat if a slightly 
higher standard had been used, 853 thousand families would have 
been overcrowded instead of 341 thousand.® The overcrowding 
policy was as limited as the slum clearance programme. Neither 
could remove tlie mass of decaying, crorvded houses of the industrial 
areas, or provide opportunities for improvement in the general 
standard. 

Tlic change over to the limited liability sanitary policy rvas com- 
pleted in 1936 by an attempt to rationalise the use of subsidised 
houses. Foi this purpose each local authority ivas to keep one housing 
account for all houses built under tlic Housing Acts from 1919 
onwards. All the receipts, including subsidies,* and all the expenses 
were to be included. The local authonties were to regard the sum 
total of the subsidies as a pool out of wliich the lents of individual 
houses could be adjusted as seemed most suitable. It would thus be 
possible to determine an average or standard rent for all the houses, 
and adjust it to die capacity of tenants to pay out of the common 
pool of subsidies. Subsidies could be concentrated in this svay on the 
tenants who needed them most. These new arrangements had a 
great advantage from the point of view of the new housing policy. 
They made it possible for local authorities to fill vacancies on their 
existing estates by poor families from slums 01 overcrowded houses. 
The possibility of concentrating subsidies would enable some of the 
houses built under die 1923 and 1924 Housing Acts to be used for 
de facto replacement. The extent to which this could be done w-as 
limited only by the necessity of preventing slum houses once emptied 
being reoccupied by families unable to find houses, and by the 
necessity of ultimately abolishing overcrowding as officially defined. 

This new development in rent and subsidy policy derived, of 
coinsc, from the recommendation of the famous 1932 Report on 
Local Expenditure in England and ^Valcs, that hou'^ing subsidies 
should only be given to those who were unable to bu> houses built 


>.\n c*ceptto:i.ilI> larRc fomily « t.iLrn to trean lirrc one ront.-iinint; more tlj.-in five 
vinu'. eountirp children between i .and in >-c.'>rs of.atte .15 liilf .a unit .in<l itrnorin;^ inCinfj 
under i > cnr. Such .1 Cimily might romnt, for cx-i-nplr, of two adnlw, onr'child over ten, 
.and fnc bett-.cm one and ten yc.ir^. and an infant untitr one jear. 

‘ Rrp--: <fth O.-i-'.-roadi-g.S'nTrr, c-d Ue'/f, pp xUt .and aif 

» ibfcT rfth O-r.-r-f-.-e Si-rt'j tf L-rtr'-i c- i irc.hr.79TS. pp. x.ii cl JCq 1 !ie higf.cr 
5*and*trd wt-'i m thn cilrulaticn c^'cluded In.ii'g toomt from urc for sWp.nrt portxiv's. 

‘ Act, rr;;*? Tor the fi.-n it war made cnrnpulor) fo' J«.ai aitlhcTilicj 

Irstli to thoir fi-I! rnninfctti m i.nd-r the tVhe.itley Art, and to male temt 

,.?i urtfifT QnmbcfHin Atx. 
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by private enterprise, or who were unable to pay the full economic 
rent for modem standard housing. Superficially this is obwously 
a reasonable attitude, provided there is an adequate supply of new 
houses to let. In the context of the sanitary pohcy of 1933 to 1939, 
however, it was not so reasonable. There was no guarantee whatever 
that an adequate supply of houses to let would be available. The 
pressure on the local authorities to build such houses ivas relaxed, 
and the bulk of new houses built by them were to be for direct 
replacement. If the additions already made to the supply of working- 
class houses betiveen igig and ig34 were to be used as far as possible 
for replacement, instead of new houses being built, the effective 
supply of working-class houses would decrease. Of course, it is tme 
that the use of the original local authority houses for abatement of 
overcrowding would not necessarily have this effect. Wherever the 
old houses from which overcrowded families ivere moved ivere 
large enough for other smaller famihes, all that this procedure 
involved was a redistribution of families and houses in order to make 
a better fit. Under the accepted official defimtion of overcrowding, 
however, this might involve a material decline in standards for some 
families, and might even involve them in sharing houses, in order 
that certain other families might hve in conditions which did not 
infringe the new law. The policy might easily develop into one of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, on the plea that Peter was just a httle 
richer, or his needs a little smaller. 

It is not fair to consider the change m rent pohcy solely m the 
context of the sanitary era. The simplification of accounts and pooling 
of subsidies had very real advantages. It provided a much needed 
elasticity in the use of houses. Prospective tenants could choose 
freely between vacant houses, and select those in the areas most 
convenient for them, irrespective of the original cost of building, for 
the subsidy could be adjusted to offset any differences in the 
theoretical economic rents of houses built at different dates. This 
element of elasticity was a real gain; the weakness of the -whole system 
was the inexpansibiUty of tlie supply of houses to let, and the criticisms 
of the new accounting system turn entirely on the point that it tended 
to discourage new building. 

Policy with regard to rent control reflected an official recognition 
of the continued shortage of working-class houses to let. Decontrol 
of houses -with rateable values up to ^13 (jfso in the Metropolitan 
Police area), on changes of tenancy was stopped by a new Rent 
Restriction Act in iggg. Houses above these limits ivhich were stiU 
controlled automatically became decontrolled, as before, on changes 
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of tenancy. Five years later, the year in fact in -which the slums were 
supposed to lla^■c been abolished, it was decided to raise the limit 
below ^vllich houses would not become decontrolled on clianges 
of tenancy from ^^13 rateable value to £10 (from to ^^35 in the 
Metropolitan Police area). All other houses were to be decontrolled.^ 
It was explained tliat decisions as to the removal of control for any 
particular t^^DC of house were “ dependent on whether the shortage 
of houses in that class is at an end, or likely to end ivithin a reason- 
able period.’"- This provides interesting comment on the effects of 
the policy of the Third Experiment. 


* Rr.l and .^fort^a^e lalmst Ratriction Act, J^ 8 . 

' GcccTTjr’nt P0/19 cn Rent Rcs'.ncl.or, tgjS Cmd. 5667, p. 2. 



Chapter VIII 

THE THIRD EXPERIMENT {contd.) 

SANITARY POLICY IN PRACTICE 


I. The Slitm Clearance Campaign 
(c) The national Programme to Abolish Slums. 

The sanitarjf policy was decided upon in 1933; building for slum 
clearance under its auspices began seriously in 1934/5. Some attempts 
at slum clearance had, however, been made during the ’t\venties, 
and between the passing of the Greenwood Act in 1930 and the 
inauguration of the new policy. It %vill be useful to summarise what 
had been done in the earlier years to provide some sort of basis of 
comparison for the achievements of the new policy. 

Between 1919 and 1930 only 17,000 persons had been rehoused 
under slum clearance schemes. It had been assumed that while the 
general shortage of houses was so acute it ^vould be a mistake to divert 
building resources to replacing slum property. The subsidy available 
threw half the cost at least of any scheme onto the local authorities, 
and before building costs fell such a share would be substantial.^ 
In comparison the subsidies for ordinary building rvere more 
generous from the local authority point of \dew. Moreover, the pro- 
^isions for acquiring and clearing slum sites were cumbersome and 
troublesome. It was not surprising that only a feiv local authorities 
ventured on slum clearance and that their efforts were confined to 
small and isolated patches of slum property. More progress had been 
made in reconditioning houses and in forcing landlords either to 
carry out repairs and alterations or to repay local authonties who 
did the ivork; about 300 thousand houses had been made fit for 
human habitation in this way each year. 

In theory at least the Greenwood Act removed some of these 
obstacles to slum clearance and local authorities ivere officially 
encouraged to deal ivith their slums. There is no doubt, hois'ever, 
that up to 1933 the Greenwood Act appeared to be a failure. The 
programmes put fonvard by the main local authorities added up 
only to 76,524 houses to be demolished and replaced.® This was 


*Sec p IQ,, n 1. above. , , 

, * 1 e. 145 authonties, including the Ixindon authorities, county boroughs, and other 

boroughs, wth populaPons over 50,000. 
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only a programme equal to about eighteen months’ output of houses 
by all the local authorities of England and Wales. Up to December, 
1933, only 11,796 houses had in fact been built with the Greenwood 
subsidy. This was a fantastically slow start, compared for instance 
uitli the 96,944 houses built for general purposes in the years 1919/21 
with the Addison subsidy. In the early part of tlic ’thirties there 
was no shortage of building labour or of materials. Nor can it 
be argued that the slow start w'as due to the inherent difficulties 
of slum clearance. Practically ever>' local authority had to start its 
slum clearance schemes by building ordinar)' cottage divcllings on 
its outskirts, so that slum properties could be emptied without 
making families homeless. For many autliorities slum clearance 
would only involve this t^qie of building; even later, between 
1937/1939, flats only represented about one-eighth of all the dwell- 
ings for which tenders were approved by the Ministry'. ^ 

As a more serious explanation for tliis slow start it might be 
suggested that even the Greenwood subsidy was inadequate. It is 
suggested that it only became sufficient after the fall in tlic rate of 
interest had become eficctivc during 1932/3; tliis, of course, was too 
late to affect local autliority building before the new campaign was 
inaugurated. This argument is sufficiently important to justify a 
little investigation. It was explained in Chapter VII that the subsidy 
available under the Greenwood Act worked out at about 6d. a tveck 
more than the Wheatley subsidy for families for four persons re- 
housed in ordinary three- roomed cottages; it increased by ncaily 
i/- a week for each additional person in the rehoused family.* 
In 1931 the average rent at which new houses could be let uith the 
IVhcatlcy subsidy was about 6/- a week. If local authorities con- 
sidered this to be too high for rehoused slum families, the slightly 
larger subsidy a%-ailablc under the Greenwood Act was unlikely to 
induce them to regard slum clearance as practicable, except perhaps 
in the case of large families. Even in the case of large families it could 
easily be argued that the slightly better financial conditions would 
not compensate for the additional trouble in selecting the families 
and keeping the houses in repair. It must be remembered that it was 
frequently assumed that the cost of management and repairs would 
he greater for houses used by large families brought out of the 
slums than for those used by ordinary families, If the .stimulus to 
rehouse slum familir.s in ordinary' cottages was inadequate, the 
question of whether the special additional subsidy for building 

’ Pc'' r.iiT!'.— f ’T .Ur— <!iy f/Z/f-Il*! .Ir— J IpSS C to JOS'!'!.!, 

’JS-rpr'i 13-, G 
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CHART VI. — Index Numbers of Budding Costs, Price of Materials and Wages. 
Annual Averages, 1930-1938 (1930 = too).* 



= Index of Local Authority Contract pnces 

= Index of BricUayers’ Wage rates 
. = Index of Building Material Prices (Board of Trade). 

♦ See Statistical Appendix, Table 5. 


flats tvas adequate might never be considered, for the difficulty of 
clearing sites tvithout first moving families into cottages would 
obviously be considerable. A tendency to shelve the slum problem 
and to continue building ordinary additional houses under the 
Wheatley subsidy was under these circumstances perhaps natural, 
however much to be deplored. 

There is another point. The bulk of the slums are concentrated 
in a relatively small number of large torvns. A serious attack aiming 
at complete abolition would only be successful if these black patches 
were dealt with. To do so in any reasonably limited time might be 
beyond the organising capacity of the local authorities concerned, 
unless they gave up aU other building. Serious slum clearance in 
such cases involved changing local housing policy to an extent 
which might prove politically impracticable in the absence of 
definite and unavoidable instructions from tire Mirustr}'^ of Health. 

Thus, in the years 1931 and 1932, conditions -were not entirely 
favourable for a great advance in slum clearance. They were highly 
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CHART \HI. — Subsidised Building and Rents, 1930-31 to 1938-39 * 



cf Hiriirs tu-M utih suindies ihring tcchjear March 31$!. 

= All Subsidised Houses. Local Authority plus Prii-ate Enterprise 

(including houses built svith Whcatlcs- subsidv un to Sept. 
30, J 934 )- 

Houses built bj Ijjcal Aullionlies u-ith Greenwood subsid>. 

.... by Pm-atc Enterprise wth nn> of above subsidJe-s 

(including \V!icatIe> subudv up to Sept. 1931). 

Houses b'lilt b) Loc.il Authorities for abatetnent of overcrovs ding. 


A-ee-ri Acf-egf! rf punUr rt-ufer r.-ip Lyst Aiayntt Henur. 

"■ Eco'ionuc rents per vi-cet, 

Sulisidi/ed iTOts per wreV possible vMih Grrtnpood Solv'd) 

for rehousing fainiUei of 4 persons in an ordinary type botne 
hv DNcal Aurrorjtjc* 

* Sisihtvcrl \n^'dx£, jiiti Q 
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favourable on the other hand for local obstructionists, including 
those isdth vested interests in slum property. Changes in building 
costs after 1930 are sho^vn in Chart VI and the numbers of subsi- 
dised houses built and subsidised economic rents in Chart VII. 

By 1934 the situation was radically changed. The fall in the rate 
of interest, by between i per cent, and i -l- per cent., and the con- 
tmued fall in building costs had brought economic rents for new 
houses dowm by a total of betiveen 2/- and 3/- a iveek since 1930.^ 
Although this did not alter the relative financial merits of the 
^Vheatley and Greenwood subsidies, it disposed of the argument 
that it would be impossible to build houses to let at rents within tlie 
reach of slum families. Finally, the temptation to continue building 
ivith \^^leatley’s subsidy instead of changing over to Greenwood’s 
ivas disposed of in 1933 by the decision to abohsh the former subsidy. 
The issue of instructions by the Ministry of Health to aU housing 
authorities to produce plans for abolisliing their slums within five 
years clinched the matter. The local authorities had no alternative. 
They had at least to make some show' of intending to deal ivith their 
slums. 

The netv programmes produced at the end of 1933 by all the local 
autliorities were on an entirely new scale. They involved the demo- 
lition, or closure, of just over a quarter of a milhon houses, and the 
rehousing of about one and a quarter million pei-sons. In other tvords 
the programme w'as equivalent to replacing 2 7 per cent, of the 
houses in England and Wales in 1931, and rehousmg about 3-1 per 
cent, of the population. Once the local autliorities had reaUy started 
on slum clearance they developed, it appeared, a certain enthusiasm. 
Successive uptvard revisions of the programme took place. By 
1937/8 the original number of houses to be closed and demolished 
had been increased by 42 per cent, and by 1938/9 by 77 per cent. It 
must not be assumed, hotvever, that this enthusiasm w'as disinterested 
or entirely genuine. The programme for the abohtion of over- 
crowding em'isaged by tlie Housing Act of 1935 forced the local 
authorities to face a prospect of building enough houses to abolish 
overcrowding in their area under a subsidy scheme in general much 
less favourable than that for slum clearance. In contrast to slums, 
overcrowding ivas defined unambiguously in arithmetical terms, 
there would be no escape from tlie necessity of producing ^d fin al l y 
carrying out adequate programmes If overcroivded faimhes could 
be dealt with under the slum clearance programme by some re- 
interpretation of the local definition of ivhat constituted a slum, 

^ See Statistical Appendix, Table 6. 
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larger subsidies would be obtained from the Treasury' than if they 
were dealt isith under the decrowding programme. There is not tlie 
slightest doubt, that where there was a possibility of choice as to tlie 
subsidy under which families could be rehoused tliey were included 
in the slum clearance schemes. 

The plan for the abolition of the slums ivithin five years svas not 
hoivevcr, entirely successful, even on the basis of tlie original pro- 
gramme submitted. By the time all the programmes ivcre submitted 
and approved of course a considerable slice of tlie five-year period 
had been used up. Even if the opening date is taken as March, 1934, 
and the closing date is talccn as March, 1 939, instead of the official 
dates, the number of persons apparently rehoused was about 239 
thousand short of the original number proposed. The numbers of 
houses closed or demolished similarly fell short by about 22 thousand, 
while the numbers of houses built in replacement exceeded those 
closed or demolished only by about 10 tliousand. Altogether, by 
Maich, 1939, only about 245 thousand houses had been closed or 
demolished; just over half of tlie total of 472 thousand included in 
the revised programmes. ^ Thus of the houses officially admitted to 
be slums nearly half were still in use at the end of the campaign 
to abolish the slums. The Ministry of Health was not particularly 
disturbed by tliis result; in its annual icport for 1938/9 it icmarkcd 
in connccdon with the upw’ard revisions of local authority pro- 
gramme that “ slum clearance is a continuing process. Further 
resdews by the local authorities have revealed more houses which 
can only satisfactorily be dealt with by demolition. . . .The com- 
pletion of the progiamme will keep local authorities occupied for 
some lime yct.’’^ 

The fact that the original campaign had appeared approximately 
successful only as a result of serious undcr-statement of the size of 
the problem to be tackled, that is, by setting the goal too low, docs 
not of course detract fiom the absolute magnitude of the achieve- 
ment. More people linng in slums had been rehoused in the five 
yean, ending in the spring of 1939 under all the cailicr official 
shun clearance ‘-chcinc since 1890 altogether. This was not the only 
achievement. In the five years up to 1939 439 thousand houses had 
been repaired and rendered fit for human habitation. This brought 
the total since 1 930 up to 73 r thousand. On the other hand, the original 
undcr-statement of problem docc, niisc several questions. Did it lead 
to unnecessary dilatorincss or complacency in cat tying out 'chemes? 

* l.lblr Xll b-Jn\ 

’ ,lfi— cf Ui-Uh a>*- AV/'-'f.', fiJJ? <J, p. 81. 
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TABLE XII Slum CTearance Programmes of Local Authorities, England and Wales, 
and Progress up to March, 1939 

Programmes all Local Aulhorihes^^' 



Nos of Houses to be 

Nos of 
persons to 
be rehousedf 

Average No 

Date of Programmes 

Built for 
replacement 

Closed or 
Demolished 

of persons to 
be rehoused 
per new 

Houset 

Januaiy', 1934 

As revised — 

March, 1937 

March, 1939 

285,189 

4 t 

266,851 

377.930 

472,000 

1,240,182 

* 

* 

43 


B. Progress all Local Authorities 


1 

Penod 

Nos of Houses 

Nos of 
persons 
rehousedt 

Average No 
of persons 
rehoused per 
neiv Houset 

Built for re- j 
placcment<’> j 

Closed or 
Demolished 

1930 to March, 1934'” 

April, 1934 to March, 1939'*' 

Total 1930 to 1939 

17,688 

255.701 


91.109 i 

1.001,417 

52 

39 

273.389 

272,836 

1,092,526 

40 

Deficit in progress 1934s if — 
(a) 1934 programme 

W 1939 revised programme 

D 

-21,579 

—266,728 

-238,765 

- 0,4 


* Not available. 

t Strictly persons displaced and assumed to be rehoused 

Slum Clearance Programmes of Local Authorities, England and Wales, March, 1934 and 
Annual Reports of the Slinistry of Health, 1936-7 and 1938-9 The figures mclude 
programmes submitted even if not actually approved 

Source, Ministry of Health sLx-monthly statement Housing, op cit. 

Including houses built by private enterprise under the schemes. 

Could more have been done if the programme had been larger from 
the beginning and more pressure had been brought to bear on 
individual authorities to carry out large programmes tvdthin the five- 
year period? In short, was the complacency of the Ministry of Health 
justified? It tvill be convenient to postpone final conclusions on 
this point until later and to consider certain of the obstacles in the 
way of the fulfilment of any serious programme to abolish the slums 

{h) Individual Programmes to Abolish the Slums and Individual Progress. 

In examining progress under the earlier Housing Acts we dis- 
covered that subsidy schemes worked out quite differently in different 
places. We concluded that final judgment on the success or failure 
of housing schemes could only be reached by taking account of these 

L 
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TABLE XIII.— Indi%*idual Authoriucs : Rdathe size of programmes for Slum 
Clearance, 1934, and estimated progress.”' 



1934 Programmes 

Maximum 

Local Authority 

(i) 

As % of fotid 
England and Wales 

Persons to 

deficit or 
surplus of 
houses built 
compared to 
houses to be 
demolished”' 
(5> 

Persons 
to be 
rehoused 
(=) 

Houses 
to be 

demolished 

(3) 

as % of 1931 
population 

(4) 

The" big five" 




-17 

London 

21 4 

124 

5 

Leeds . 

Q 0 

IX *2 

23 

e-66 

Liverpool 

48 

4‘5 

7 

-25 

Manchester 

5** 

5 6 

8 

-38 

Sheffield 

3 2 

3 4 

8 

+44 

Total 

43'5 

37> 

— 

-31 

Other Coimlj Borerngha lutk 
deviohtion programmes 
r,ooo and over 


■ 



Birmingham 

1 6 


2 

+74 

Bradford 

0 7 


3 

~3« 

Bristol . . 

2 

I 

4 

+30 

Hull .. 

fi 

1 2 

4 

+>7 

Newcastle 

7 

0 6 

09 

7 

-pi 10 

Norwich 

0 9 

6 

+35 

Nottingham 

0 6 

08 

3 

+70 

Stoke-on-Trent . 

' 5 

> 4 

7 

+ 5 

IVolv erhampton 

0*Q 

09 

8 

+47 

Yarmouth 

07 

0*8 

'4 

-7G 

Total 

to G 

10-7 

— 

+3° 

OAer Urban Areas unth pop’ll- 
lations crer 50,000 

All Other Areas 


i6-o* 

3G 2 



'5 3* 

30 6 

— 

}+42 

Total 

lOO'O 

!00 0 


+ 14 

England and Wales. 





* Tlic countj'liorouehs not sliOMnscparatcl) arc included in this group and accounted 
for 14% and 13 5% of houses to be demolished and persons to be rehoused, respectively. 

Excludes p-oBrammes submitted hut not approved by J.an i, 1034 TIicsc arc 
included snth "All Other Areas." 

C.i!cul.'.tcd from Slim Cletrc-rt Pragre-mrj of tncnl Antfxntirj, op cit. 

<” Separate figures for indnidual .areas of the numbers of houses built for replacement 
arc not mailable for the yc.ars 103J-30 The percentages arc based on the numbers 
b'liit for tim purpose from 1930 to if^jj (fiimishcd by the Ministry of Health). Tor 
Enr.hnd and Wales as a \sliole inclusion of the jears before 1934 and after March, 1930, 
adils on an amount etiuivalent to about ten per cent of the u hole number built. Ims 
ex.-i'geratts tl.c progre-s made .and m fact b>- March, 1939, die total of nciv houses 
built for replacement mctc less th.arj those 'chedulcd 'to' lie demolished (but not 
necr->.rri;> dcmohaied) b, alsout 71ie figures in Column 5 cannot be tahen m 
arcurate for the period 1934-30 therefore, and wi'l probably in all cases give too 
U.'o'ir.sy c a \ lesv of the promess made u iili the 193 *, prisgramroei ; as there is little reaion 
to suppose that this error aficelr tlm riifiereni areas oificrently, broad comparisons appear 
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differences. We must consider the result of the slum clearance pro- 
gramme in individual areas too. It \vill be sufficient for this purpose 
to concentrate mciinly on London and those county boroughs with 
large programmes. 

In Table XIII the original programmes are set out for the various 
types of local authorities and for London and those county boroughs 
ivith demolition programmes including more than tivo thousand 
houses. It iviU be seen that the original programmes for London and 
all the county boroughs together included just over two-thirds of all 
the people to be rehoused and just under two-thirds of the houses to 
be demolished. This ivill occasion no surprise; it is common know- 
ledge that tlie bulk of the slums are concentrated in the older in- 
dustrial toivns and London. 

Under the earlier Housing Acts building for ordinary purposes 
had not conformed to tlie geographical pattern required under 
the new scheme. Only half the local authority houses had been built 
by the London authorities and tlie county boroughs under the slum 
clearance programme: at least two-thirds of the new houses and 
flats would have to be provided by tiiem. Even within these groups 
of towns the slum clearance problem was not evenly spread. The 
programmes of five towuis alone: London, Manchester, Leeds, 
Liverpool and ShefSeld, included 37 per cent, of all the houses to be 
demolished, and 43 per cent, of the people to be rehoused. The 
Ministry of Health never for a moment believed that these toivns 
could complete their programmes within the five-year period. The 
slum clearance campaign was, in fact, one for the abolition of slums 
in five years ■with important exceptions.^ By the end of 1939 the 
unfulfilled programmes of the “ big five ” accounted for the greater 
part of the gap betiveen original programmes and completed pro- 
grammes. But the “ big five ” were not alone in their failure; at least 
ten other county boroughs failed to complete their programmes as 
well as some of the smaller toivns and industrialised urban and rural 
areas. On the otlier hand a considerable number of authorities, 


to be safe A more serious difficulty of these percentages as a nieasure of pmgress is 
they are based on comparisons wth the numbers of houses to be demolished instead ol 
those to be built according to programme, unfortunately information about the latter is 
not available. As in general there is a tendency for the number of new hous« required 
to be more than those demolished, omng to the dual occupation of slum ho^es, me 
percentages give rather an optimistic picture of progress, for this reason as iiel] ^ for 
that given above It seems probable, however, that this over optimistic impr^sion is 
mamly important from the pomt of view of London The percentages in Column 5 
must, however, be treated with care. 

" Mmisto: of Health Annual Report, 193%, P HI. The Ministry included B^gham 
as one of ffie big five but it had a much smaller programme m 1934 than Sheffield See 
Table XIII above. 
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including a large number of county boroughs not only com- 
pleted their programmes but started on enlarged schemes.^ Thus the 
results of the slum clearance programme exhibited tlic variation to 
which we have become accustomed on examining the results of the 
earlier subsidies. 

It will be useful to go back for a moment and look at the size of the 
slum clearance problem, as assessed by the local autlioritics, in those 
towns ivliich originally proposed to demolish and close tivo thousand 
or more houses. Comparison of the numbers of people to be 
rehoused under the schemes with the total populations of tlie 
indhidual towns will help to put tilings in perspective. The problem 
ivas proportionately most serious in Leeds. The Leeds piogramme 
involved rehousing 23 per cent, of the jiopulation, and demolishing 
or closing 30,000 houses. The size of tlie programme was due to the 
fact tliat large numbers of back to back houses had survived in Leeds. 
These ivere all automatically counted as slums. In terms of the pro- 
portion of the population to be rehoused. Great Yarmouth came 
second only to Leeds, witli 14 per cent.; but this only involved the 
demolition of 2,100 houses. An important group of towns proposed 
to rehouse from 7 to 8 per cent, of their populations. This 
group included Manchester, Li\ crpool, Newcastle, Sheffield, Stokc- 
on-Ticnt and \Volvcrhampton. The London proposals ivcrc on a 
relatively small scale covering only about 5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, but this involved demolishing or closing 33,000 houses and 
replacing tlicm by between 50 and 60 thousand new houses.- The 
programme of the other county boroughs intending to demolish 
or close more tlian 2,000 houses covered less than 5 per cent, of their 
respective populations. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to decide how far these towns 
completed their programmes. The figures of building by individual 
authorities have been published only .since September, 1934, and do 
not distinguish houses built under the slum clearance schemes from 
houses built for other purposes. It is, however, obvious that pro- 
grammes wcic not completed where the total number of houses wcic 
built between September, 1934, and Maich, 1939, was Ie.ss than the 
number included for demolition in the original programmes. None 
of the big five completed their programmes; this was not unexpected. 
Hut four other authorities also failed to complete their programmes, 
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Bradfoid, Hull, Great Yarmouth, and Stoke-on-Trent, although 
m the whole period from the begining of the Greenwood Subsidy in 
1930 up to 1942 Hull and Stoke built enough complete to them. 

The Ministry of Health’s conviction that the “ big five ” would 
be unable to complete tlieir programmes in time ivas based on a 
variety of reasons, of which tlie absolute size of the programmes was 
no doubt one reason. Another -was provided by the fact that, in so far 
as the authorities would be obhged to rehouse some of the people 
displaced from slums in fiats, building might be delayed while sites 
were cleared, particularly where this involved rehousing people 
moved from such sites. The difiiculties experienced in getting suitable 
sites in London was constantly pointed out by the Ministry.^ The 
Ministry’s doubts may also have been partly due to the increase of 
the scale of bmlding required, if the slum clearance schemes were 
to be completed in five years, compared ivith that attained under 
the Wheatley and Chamberlain subsidies.- The failure of the other 
four toivns to finish by 1939 could not be explained away easily on 
grounds of tlie absolute size of their programmes. These did not 
approach those of the “ big five ” and they were not by any means 
the biggest even of those based on the demolition of 2,000 or more 
houses. Similarly, except in the case of Yarmouth, the percentages of 
the population to be rehoused under the schemes were not particu- 
larly high. Botli Hull and Bradford proposed to rehouse under 
5 per cent, of theirs. Nor was the problem of rehousing in fiats one 
of major importance. It is obviously worth looking into this question 
of the failure of individual boroughs. 

It seems that almost every conceivable explanation may be 
apphcable to Great Yarmouth. Its programme was large relatively 
to its population though absolutely it -was tlie smallest of the four. 
In addition, to replace the houses to be demolished by an equal 
number of new ones would have required a six-fold increase in 
the rate of building over tlie average rate achieved under the 
Chamberlain and Wheatley subsidies. Moreover, this comparison 
understates the magnitude of the problem of expansion, for in 
1932/3 Great Yarmouth’s rate of building had disindled to practically 
nothing. Finally, inefficiency in planning its buUding was displayed. 
It failed to maintain an even or increasing volume of building. In 
the tivelve months ending September, 19373 for instance, only 52 
houses were completed compared to no in the preceding year. The 
fact that even by 1938/9 it had failed to increase its annual rate of 

^ Ministry of Health Annual Reports, ig33l4> P ^ W35l^> P 95 

* See p 155 abo\e. 
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building to a reasonable level may be put dowm either to inefficiency 
or inertia, or both.^ 

The case of Hull pro\'ides an ob\dous contrast. It could have 
replaced the houses to be demolished if it had maintained the average 
rate of building achieved during tlie period of tlie Wheatley and 
Chamberlain subsidies, but it built more sloivly than in those years. 
Nor had it started from a difficult position, for though its rate of 
building in 1932/3 was below its average, it was by no means 
negligible. Bradford comes into still another categoiy. It could have 
replaced all the houses it intended to demolish before 1939 even isdth 
an ai'cragc rate of building well below that achieved under the 
previous subsidies. (Stoke would have had to double its output to 
finish in 1939). Bradford may have been faced with difficulties of 
expansion, for it was rapidly closing down its housing expenditure 
between 1931 to 1933. This, however, is no adequate explanation 
of Bradford’s failure to build more than 293 houses between 
September, 1934, and March, 1937. Newcastle provides a 
striking contrast to those four failures. It succeeded in increasing the 
rate of building from an average of 568 houses a year under the 
earlier subsidies to an average of 767 houses between September, 
1934, and March, 1939. 

Examination of the comparable figures for the “ big fiv'c ” and 
for those of the otlicr local authorities reveals the same sort of 
variations. The difficulties facing the individual authorities diffeied 
ividcly, but it was not necessarily those authorities is’hich ivcre faced 
witli the greatest difficulties which made the least headway with 
dicir schemes. Success or failure did not depend entirely on the sire 
of the authorities, or on the magnitude of their slum programmes, or 
on the need to incicasc their scale of building or on the presence or 
absence of other difficulties. Some authorities faced irith apparently 
immense tasks succeeded in building more tlian enough houses to 
replace all those included in the programmes, others failed to make 
any reasonable progress. There were some towns of the type of 
Ncsvcastlc, there were others like Great Yarmouth. 

There is no doubt about the general conclusions to be drawn from 
tiiis. Even under the conditions of the slum cicasancc scheme which 
prorided an opportunity for pressure to be axerted b> the Ministry 
of Health, there was sUlI plenty of room for individual authorities to 
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evade their duties without sufficient reason. There was also plenty 
of opportunity for local authorities to under-estimate the need for 
slum clearance in their areas as they ivere in fact mainly responsible 
for drawing up their owm programmes. A determined local authority 
could defy both the Ministiy' of Health and the policy accepted by 
Parliament in two ways: by understating its problem, and by 
omitting to carry' out its programme. 

(c) Conclusions. 

We are now in a position to answer the questions raised at the 
end of the last section. Although our examination of the success -with 
which the slum clearance programme was carried out in different 
areas has been extremely cursory', it has been sufficient to show the 
persistence of serious variations in the behaviour of local authorities. 
The Ministry of Health did not, in practice, succeed in forcing 
authorities eitlier to carry out their programmes or to prepare 
adequate programmes in the first instance. Recalcitrant authorities 
remained able to abstain from slum clearance. Although the total 
achievement under the five-year programme was a veiy' real contri- 
bution to the health and -welfare of a very large number of people, 
the achievement was the result of the more energetic or willing 
authorities. 

It is impossible to escape the conclusion that the scheme of control 
of local authorities provided by the five-year programme was 
inefficient. If it had been more effective at all stages greater headway 
ivould have been made in the country' as a -whole. There is no need 
to labour the point that there was urgent need for this. Half of the 
slums were stiU uncleared in 1939 on the basis of the local authorities’ 
own estimates. If a uniform standard equivalent to that adopted by 
the authorities which were most progressive in this matter had been 
adopted, the outstanding total would have been still greater. The 
conclusion of the Clement Davies Committee on Tuberculosis in 
Wales in 1938 pro\'ides an unanswerable criticism of the lack of 
adequate control of inactive local authorities and, incidentally', of 
the complacency of the Ministry of Health. The Committee ex- 
pressed “ regret that a number of local autliorities in Wales have not 
taken advantage of their statutory powers and of the assistance 
available from the exchequer to improve the housing conditions in 
their areas, which, in the opinion of the Committee are bad.”^ In 
the Ministry of Health Annual Report for 1938/9 it was stated that 
the Ministry of Health -was going to confer wth the authorities 

^ Quoted in the Mmistiy of Health Annual Report for 1938/9, p 93. 
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concerned. It is not, we think, irrelevant to point out tliat the 
original five-year period in which slums were to be abolished had 
ended in 1938! 


11. Abatement of Overcrowding 

The scheme for abolishing overcrowding rvas interrupted at an 
early stage by the outbreak of the war. It is not possible, therefore, 
to find out whether it would have been satisfactory in practice or not. 
It may,' hms’cver, be useful if a very brief summaiy is given of rvhat 
had been done. 

By March, 1939, 23,651 houses had been built by local authorities 
specifically for rehousing overcrowded families.^ This was not the 
sole contribution which had been made towards tlie solution of the 
problem. The process of slum clearance in itself tended to decrease 
overcrois'dmg for some of tlie slum families weie also overcrowded. 
The tendency of local authorities to include marginal cases in slum 
clearance schemes rather than in dccrmvding schemes has already 
been mentioned. Naturally it helped to increase the effect of the 
slum clearance schemes on overcrowding. The local authorities had 
also been able to decrease overcrowding by the judicious movement 
of ovcrcroivdcd families on their own estates into larger houses as 
they happened to become available. As ovcrcro\vding was higher 
on the average in the local authority houses than among privatcly- 
oivncd houses it Avas possible to achieve a good deal in this way." 

The effects of all these factors, combined no doubt with tlie 
increase in the total number of houses due to private building, had 
been considerable. The Mmistr}" of Health estimated that by March, 
1937, the latest date of which information is available, the number of 
overcrowded families had been decreased by about one-quarter 
since the suivcy of overcrowding of 1936. The Ministry' had by 1937 
been able to fix the date in the majority of local authority areas,® 
after ivhirh increases in o\crcrowding became an offence for ivhich 
both tenants and landlords could be prosecuted. It ivotild be a 
mistake, however, to attach too much importance to this develop- 
ment, for the Ministry' provided for very important exceptions. 
Increases in overcrowding would not be an offence if it were caused 
by the increase in the numbers of children in the family, or if it 
were due to children reaching ages at tvhich separation of the slctp- 
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ing accommodation of boys and girls was legally required, or if 
children had graduated in the natural course of years from the 
coimting as half a unit to a -whole unit for housing purposes. In other 
cases increases in overcro-wding could be made legd if a licence from 
the local authority were obtained. There has been insufficient 
experience of the effect of this system to enable any definite judgment 
on its merits to be formed. No doubt it has the advantage that in 
theory increases in overcrowding might be controlled. It is, however, 
a rather peculiar reflection on the success of housing pohcy that in 
1937 it should be thought desirable to provide a means of controlling 
. increases in ovecroivding. The system of exceptions also involved the 
danger that some local authorities would regard these concessions 
as equivalent to official toleration of standards lower than those 
laid doivn in the Housing Acts, that is, as an opportunity to pro- 
crastinate over building programmes. They contain an unpleasant 
flavour of compromise on the -vital question of standards as well as a 
suggestion of indefinite toleration of the continued overcrowding. 

Ill, Rents and Rent Policy 

The average number of persons rehoused in each netv house built 
under the Greenwood Act was four. The complete subsidy worked 
out, therefore, at an average of 4/4 a week per house. WTien the Act 
was passed in 1930 this subsidy should have enabled local authorities 
to let ordinary new houses built under the Act at an average rent of 
6/1 ; by 1934 this dropped to 3/5, but by 1938 it had risen -vvith the 
increase in building costs to 4/8. For the whole part of the Third 
Experiment these average subsidised rents were, therefore, below 
five shillings.^ Average rents of this type were ob-viously favourable 
for moiong people out of the slums. The slum clearance scheme -svas 
intended, however, to be based on the general principle that sub- 
sidies should be varied according to the capacity of tenants to pay. 
Those who could afford least rent for their new houses were to 
receive the largest subsidy through various forms of rent rebate 
schemes or differential rents. The local authorities were left free to 
decide whether to adopt this system or not. 

By 1938 1 12 authorities had adopted either formal or informal 
schemes of adjusting rents to capacity of tenants to pay. Most of 
these had confined their schemes to houses for rehousing people 
displaced under the slum clearance or decrowding schemes. Only a 
few, such as Leeds, had attempted to bring all their houses and 

* See Table 6, Statistical Appendix * 
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tenants into one scheme. In several to%v’ns the number of families 
actually in receipt of rebates was only a small proportion of the 
total number of families covered by the scheme. For example, in 
Barking less than 40 out of 466 tenants covered by the rebate scheme 
actually rcccii'cd rebates in April, 1935; in Wolverhampton in 
March, 1939, 748 tenants out of 2,963 received rebates. 

Necessarily, any scheme of adjusting rents on the basis of ability to 
pay, invoh es some sort of means test for tliosc claiming favourable 
treatment, unless an automatic standard such as tlie number of 
children per family is adopted. Tlic local authorities left to tlicir 
ow’n devices, produced naturally a tside variety of schemes. The 
Fabian Society pamphlet on Rent Rebates* pro\'idcs the only fairly 
comprehensive collection of data on the rent schemes available. 
In the suivcy on which the pamphlet is based it was found that, 
apart from rebates based solely on the number of children, tlierc 
were at least six main 144305 of schemes in use all depending on means 
tests of some sort. Maximum or standard rates v'crc fixed by some 
authorities, c.g. Barking, for each income level, rebates being allowed 
in each group according to the number of children. Others, such as 
Birmingham, fixed a maximum rent and calculated all rebates 
from this on the basis of incomes. This system was the most wde- 
.spread of all. Four authorities worked the rebate simply on a basis 
of income per head. Eight, including Leeds, used subsistence 
scales; income in excess of that necessary to maintain the scale being 
regarded ns available in vholc or part for rent. Still others calcu- 
lated the rent .as perccnt.agcs of incomes. 

There was a great \.ariety m interpretation both of rent and of 
income. Some autliontics worked on the basis of rent including 
rates, others added rates on afterwards. Some included all income 
coming into a house and all people firing in it. UTC-cpcclive of whether 
it was payment from lodgers or the income of caniing members of the 
family or dependants. Others took into account only part of the 
income of members of the family other than the head of the household. 

There was equally no gencnillv accepted principle of the relation 
of lionsing subsidies to other i\-pes of income or subsidy provided by 
the state. In some cases no rcb.ttcs were given where the chief 
earner was unemployed. It was argued that the function of the 
U..A.B. and P.A.C. was to proritlc incomes sufilcient to p.ay rent, 
otherwise the housing funds would be u'cd in practice to meet the 
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general obligations towards the unemployed undertaken by the 
state as a whole. 

These sources of variation were due to the absence of defimtion 
of the principles on which needs and incomes should be calculated. 
The result was the development of a new group of means tests vary- 
ing in different degrees from those already m existence for other 
purposes. Clearly this ivas unsatisfactorjL Not only did it mean that 
state assistance for housing purposes was provided on no uniform 
pnnciple, even for housing, but also it meant that in some cases 
tenants were subjected to two or three inquisitions into their incomes 
by tivo or three different orgamsations at frequent intervals. If 
means tests are to be the condition of State assistance, it seems 
self-evident first, that tliey should be apphed on the same principle 
all over the countrjq second, that the money for housing subsidies, 
which is ultimately provided mainly by the general tax-payer, 
should be disbursed accordmg to principles at least consistent, 
even if not necessarily identical, ivith those on which money is used 
for otlier t^Ties of subsidies. 

'\^^latever tlie variation in principle adopted as the basis of indi- 
vidual rebate systems, it is usually possible in theory to construct 
approximately similar scales of actual rebates, or rents. In practice, 
hoivever, the various local authorities had to calculate their scales 
so that Aeir housing accounts would balance unless they intended 
to make increased contributions from tlie rates. This meant tliat the 
possibility of generous scales of rebates might vary from place to 
place with the t^qie of tenant to be rehoused and tlie incidence of 
unemployment. In an area, such as Tymeside, in which unemploy^- 
ment was high, a very large proportion of tenants would qualify’- 
for the lowest rents and relatively'^ few for the highest. In towns such 
as Leeds, on the other hand, a considerable proportion would need 
no rebates. In districts like Tyneside it w'ould be impossible to 
pro-vide as generous rebates for those far doim the scale -with 
places like Leeds. In others again it would be possible to let a con- 
siderable proportion of the "iVheatley houses at economic rents setting 
free funds for assistance for the sluni clearance schemes. The effective- 
ness of the rebate sy'stem would tend to be least in areas ivith serious 
poverty and wee versa. Apart from the possibility that the actual 
Treasury subsidy may have varied from area to area, according to 
vanations in tlie sizes of families rehoused, there was no attempt to 
apply the principle that subsidies should be concentrated on those 
who needed them on a national basis. 
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IV. Subsidies and Costs 

The peculiar features of the subsidy proxisions relating to the 
slum clearance scheme have already been described at lengtli. It is 
impossible to decide definitely how far tliesc special pro\asions 
affected tlie ultimate results. They iverc all altered or abolished in 
1938 in the interests of the economy campaign and of the plan for tlic 
fusion of subsidies for slum clearance with houses available for the 
abatement of overcrowding. At the time at least 48 per cent, of tlie 
houses officially considered to require demolition is ere still occupied. 
The programmes of the large toisms most likely to require tlie 
subsidy for flats, London, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Sheffield, were still a long way from completion. The experience 
gained proiddcs an inadequate basis for final conclusions as to tlie 
effectiveness of the original prolusions of the Greenwood subsidy. 

The experience available suggests, however, that the provision 
whereby the Treasury' subsidy varied with the number of persons 
rehoused, instead of with the numbers of houses built, had little 
effect in inducing local authorities to concentrate on tlie large 
families. The average number of persons rehoused per new house 
built was 4-0. This average is ivcll aboi-c the average size 
of families in the population as a whole of 3-43. It is not, 
however, so spectacularly high compared to the ai'eragc of 3-77 
persons found for the urban insured population in the Ministry 
of Labour Cost of Living inquiry’ of 1937/8 Still more interesting, 
howcvci, is the fact that the average size of families rehoused under 
the slum clearance schemes was less than that of families living in 
ordinary’ local authority houses in 1936. The average family in these 
houses consisted of just under ^ persons, and tiic housing schemes 
as a whole contained a larger proportion of familias of more than 
four persons than the i\ orking-class population as a whole, 47 per 
cent, compared irith 37 per cent.* The high pioportion of large 
families in local aulliority’ houses as a ivholc in 1936 was due to the 
preference given by (he authorities to tenants irith young children 
and to fa.milics which might be expected to increase m.'^irc. Thus, 
on the ba'^is of the comparison of averages, the calculation of the 
Trcasuiy subsidy in terms of the mimhcrs of persons rehoused had 
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no ob\TOus influence on the size of families dealt %wth by the local 
authorities. 

These results are not, however, conclusive. It is possible tliat the 
slum clearance schemes of the big towns if completed -would have 
included a larger number of big families. Even if this did not turn 
out to be the case, however, the variation of subsidy mth numbers 
of persons rehoused might have had the useful result of increasing 
the Treasury’- contribution in certain areas. Since the average size of 
family differs quite considerably between the north and the south, 
as long as it appears to be generally true that large families ivith 
young children are less able to afford adequate rents than other 
families, there is a prima facie case for prowding specially large 
subsidies for tlieir rehousing. There was no other provision for these 
families. In -view, tlierefore, of this the lack of uniformity in their 
geographical distribution, the variation of Treasury contribution in 
a way which in practice would provide most help to areas ivdth the 
heaviest incidence of such families had some justification. To sum 
up, this variation of Treasury subsidy ivould do no harm, and might 
do some good. 

It is equally impossible to reach definite conclusions about the 
effects of tlie other special features of tlie Greenwood subsidy. The 
effects of special provision for agricultural rehousing were hopelessly 
confused by changes in other Acts relating to rural housing. In the 
case of the extra subsidy for rehousing in flats the data are seriously 
incomplete. Betiveen 1934/5 and 1937/8 only 8 per cent, of the 
tenders for houses to be built under either tlie Greenwood subsidy 
or the subsidy for the abatement of overcrowding were for flats. 
Up to 1938 the slum clearance scheme was m practice mainly a 
scheme for rehousing slum families in cottages. It is mevitable that 
rehousing in flats should come towards the end of a programme. 
The sites have to be cleared, and in many cases the ongmal mhabi- 
tants rehoused elsewhere, Ibefore blocks of flats can be erected. 
Moreover, the need for rehousing in flats was confined to the 
largest cities, and it -was these which were furthest firom completion 
of their programmes. The statistics of tenders for flats do not, there- 
fore, reflect the full intentions of the local authorities to make use of 
the special subsidy. 

It is, however, arguable tliat the specisd subsidy -was inadequate, 
and that this discouraged rehousing in flats unduly. On the basis of 
four persons to a flat, it worked out at only 6d. a week per flat more 
than the ordinary subsidy. The average cost of flats, even excluding 
the cost of sites, was 50 per cent, greater than that of ordinary three 
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bcdroomed cottages, and average economic rents were from 3/10 to 
4/6 a week higher, excluding the cost of sites. ^ The Ministry’- of Health 
appears to have accepted this argument by the introduction of a 
higher subsidy for flat building under tlie later Acts. In the case of 
rehousing on expensive sites, variations in the cost of sites may be a 
more important factor in determining rent than variations in tlie 
ability of families to pay rent according to their size. The former is 
certainly a more important cost factor tlian the size of families in 
that the accommodation needs for families of different sizes, e.g. 
with Uvo children or three or four children, can be satisfied by 
3-bedroomcd divellings. The change introduced with the consolida- 
tion of the subsidies in 1938 was tlius almost certainly an improve- 
ment and should have stimulated rehousing in flats for slum clear- 
ance purposes. The outbreak of the \var prevented this being put 
to the test. 

Our tentative conclusions on the effectiveness of tlie special 
features of the Greemvood subsidy may be summarised as follows. 
It is probable that the ^•ariation of the Treasury’ subsidy ^\ith the 
numbers of persons rehoused might ultimately have increased the 
proportion of large families rehoused. Up to tlie time of its abolition 
by tlic Housing Act of 1938, there is no evidence to show that it had 
had any special effect compared trith the ordinary Wheatley sub- 
sidy'. Indeed, up to that date the slum clearance scheme was mainly a 
scheme by which families, on the average containing four persons, 
were selected as tenants for new local authority houses on the ground 
of existing unsatisfactory' accommodation. This provides its main 
point of contrast with earlier housing schemes under \\-hich tenants 
were selected for a \s’idc range of reasons, including ability to pay 
rents. On the otlier hand this absence of positive results provided, 
as \vc have seen, no real reason for abolishing the new principle of 
variation. In tlie case of the special subsidy for rehousing in flats, it 
is possible to make out a case that it was too small in view of the high 
cost of flats. On the other hand v.-c saw that other reasons could be 
found for explaining tltc low scnlc of flat construction. In any case 
a priori the changes introduced under the consolidation of this subsidy 
with that for rehousing overcrowded families in flats \vas .almost 
certainly an improvement. 

Before Icavdng the subject of tire Greenssood subsidies it will be 
useful to consider the circumstances in which the subsidy for ordinary' 
liouscs needed for slum clearance n.-rs cut in 1938. The general state 
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of public alarm and despondency and the preoccupation with inter- 
national affairs prevented the matter receiving the attention it 
deserved. The circumstances differed from those in ivhich other 
subsidies had been reduced or abolished. In these earher cases it 
had been possible to argue that there were special reasons for the 
alteration. In 1921 and 1926 it had been maintained that the type 
of subsidy or its size ivas inflating costs. In 1933 there had been some 
ground for considerating that the general subsidy had been wasteful 
in practice, and that in the difficult financial circumstances prevailing 
public resources should be admmistered more carefuUy. In 1933 
in any case an entirely new housing policy was introduced. 

When the ordinary slum clearance subsidy was cut m 1938 none 
of these arguments apphed. On the contrary, tliere were very strong 
arguments for maintaining the subsidy at its existing level. The 
programmes were not complete. If the subsidy had not been over- 
generous in 1934 and 1935, it was not over-generous m 1938 when 
building costs were rising. The rise in buildmg costs was not attri- 
buted to the activities of the local authorities, but to the new demand 
for building resources for the 1 e-armament programme. The purposes 
of the cut were twofold, economy and the reduction of the demand 
for building resources. Both could have been acliieved more ration- 
tdly in a different way. Reducing the subsidy not only reduced the 
average Treasury contribution per house, but also tended to reduce 
the numbers of houses built by makmg it more difficult for local 
authorities to build houses to let at rents ivithin the reach of the 
poorest families. It was in tliis indirect way that the public purse and 
the pressure of demand for building resources was to be relieved, by 
limiting the extent to which local authorities improved the housing 
conditions of the poorest and to some extent at least the ivorst housed. 
The cut was quite sufficiently severe to achieve this purpose. It 
reduced the weekly subsidy calculated on the basis of four persons 
per house from 4/4 to 2/9 By 1938 the increase in building costs 
since 1935 equivalent to an addition of 1/2 a week to the rent. 
The combined effect of the cut in subsidy and the increase in building 
costs was to raise the average subsidised rent by 2/9, an increase 
greater than that which would have been produced by an increase 
of interest rates from 3^- per cent, to 5 per cent, if costs had remained 
at the 1935 level. In short, it more than iviped out tlie effect of the 
fall of interest rates since 1930 on rent of local authority houses 
built under tlie slum clearance schemes.^ 

Both the economies and the reduction in pressure on the building 

* See Charts VI and VII above and Statistical Appendix Table 6 
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industT)’^ could, hoivever, have been realised ^\’ithout any cut in 
subsidy, by the simple de\Tce of postponing some of the slum clear- 
ance work. Tliis would have made it possible to continue at the same 
level of rents apart from the rise in actual building costs. Moreover, 
it would have made possible a i-ational selection of schemes to be 
postponed or carried out according to tlieir apparent urgency, and 
in relation to the demands for building resources in different 
localities. Tliis method had been used in the year before tlie cut in 
subsidy, \\Tth, according to the Ministry of Health, satisfactor)' 
results. In view of the effect on rents of the 1938 cut, tlie opinion of 
the Ministry in 1937 and in 1938 is of some interest. In deciding that 
certain slum clearance schemes would have to be postponed, it 
explained that it was of tlie greatest importance to reduce the 
pressme on building rcsom-ccs so as to avoid any increase in building 
costs which would be reflected in rents. ^ It was only a year later that 
tlie subsidy was deliberately cut in a ivay that ivould increase rents 
materially for ordinary replacement houses. 

The 1938 economy cut prowdes perhaps the outstanding and most 
obvious example of tlie habit of disrupting housing schemes by ill- 
judged and ill-conceived attempts to acliicve economics. The lesson 
had not been learnt it seems, even in 1938, that by suitable direct 
control of local authoridcs their building schemes can be reduced 
as may be necessary'. Reliance was sdll placed on the clumsy and 
indiicct mctliod of wholesale reductions of subsidies. - 

* Mtnuir} Htdth Arraal Refiort, tg^CJy, p Hf, f/ seg., iggylB, pp. 87-8 

* It IS sometimes suggested that rrfuctions jn subsidies h.ave .a useful circct in prev enting 
cxtnivag.ancc Tins is no doubt soraetiracs die case. But where undulj high building costs 
are due to the insistence by I0c.1l authorities on tlie use of local building contractors and 
materials, the most common complaint made bv tlie Ministn, of Health during tlicT bird 
Experiment {Anrsizl Repert, 1938’, g, p. 87 n srq., for example) general subsidy cuts are more 
hkcl) to reduM the \oIume of building tlian to bnng about the change of practice. The 
solution of tills particuhar problem .appears to be .a greater control o\cr the acceptance 
of tenders b) the central department. 
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CHART IX — The Growth of Building Societies, 1930-37 * (Ratio Scale), 



Statistical Appendix, Table 7A. 


By 1936 it tvas clear that further expansion would be impossible 
unless these supplies increased or new methods of building were 
introduced. The additional demand for buildmg resources, wliich 
was created by the re-armament programme, could not be met 
ivithout reductions in the quantities available for other purposes; 
it led to increases both in the prices of materials and in wages. These 
developments are shown in Chart VI in the last chapter. 

Those w’ho had maintained that private enterprise was more than 
capable of providing the houses needed \vere justified by the event. 
Those who had gone further and maintained that private enterprise 
and private investors ivould succeed in solving the other part of the 
problem, the provision of houses to let at rents ivithin the reach of 
ordinary wor^g-class families were \vrong. In the first place the 
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majority of houses built iverc not of the ordinary ^vorking-class 
type. This is showm in Table XIV. ii-6 per cent, had rateable values 


T.A-BLE XIV.— The Third Experiment : Addidonal Houses built and Requirements 
(England and tS'alcs), October, 1934 to Marcli, 1939. 


Rateable V.alue* 

Additional Houses 

Require- 

ments 

Surplus, 
March, 1939 

of New' Houses 



Thousands 

Per cent 

Tliousands 

Thousands 


258! 

20 4 




259 

, 20-5 




m 

40 9 

4a7t 

90 

£14 to £26 

For Letting . . 

I3« 

— 



For Sale 

470 




£27 to £78 

H7 

■H 



Total 

748 

59 1 ' 

150 

598 

Grand Total 

1265 

too 0 

577 

688 

Estimated net wastage^ 


103 

Esl Net Surplus, Marcli, 1939 

— 

— 

— 

585 


* Up to £20, £21 — ^£35, and £36 — £105, respccuv el> , in London McVropoblan Police 
Are.1. 

t Including thous.''nd houses built by Local Autliontics Tor gaieral purposes and 
decrowdmg, but excluding houses built for slum clearance schemes (Sec Statistical 
Amiendix, Tabic c). 

i Including llic shortage estimated at 127 thousand outstanding at the beginning of 
the third experiment 

§ Estimated on the same basis as between 1931 and 1934 (sec Statistical Appendix, 
pp 26S-9 etc. for further details). 


of ^27 up to 47-5 per cent, had rateable values from £14 to 
5C26. Only 40 9 per cent, xvcrc t>’pical xvorking-class houses vith 
rateable values up to £^13; during the Second Experiment the pro- 
pordon of these houses to the total built had been similar, 41-9 per 
ccm.^ As house building \xas on a larger scale during the Third 
Experiment, hoHcvcr, the avetage number of houses of this type 
built each year was larger, 1 o j thousand compared with 77 thousand, 
during the Second E':pcrimcnt.“ 

There was, of course, a 'surplus of nets houses in the liiglicst cate- 
gor>7 houses with rateable values exceeding £ 26 , over probable 

* P.ftwrcn 1934 .md the ruthoriil'-^ contributed C-; p-r rent, of iJic itiwl of 
the nr.' luiwt-i o.-rr.-u-id .xbr>-.c il.o*!r tictc.xlK .xb'orbcd by rrp'iucincnt rif'’iiin lio'i'o 

* r.sTO if the bn jTJiy of locvJ KUthcritv building dminr the .Second Expcrin.cnt .ire 
U**!l aj a b.x'ii cOco'njtsriion, tl.c axxr.igcfor the Till'd Exivriri'' nt still r O'l.ti cut lugh'-r. 
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increases in the numbers of upper middle-class families. There is no 
information as to the changes of tenancies of houses in this class after 
^933 j it can only be assumed that tlie very high rate of migration 
from old to new houses between 1931/33 continued and absorbed 
the surplus new houses. The gradual decline in the numbers of these 
large houses built each year indicates that the migration was slowing 
down. Similarly, the number of houses of the intermediate class was 
far in excess of the need for additional houses. 

According to our estimates, about 150 thousand of the new houses 
with rateable values of ,^14 or over were needed to accommodate 
the current increases in the numbers of middle-class famihes. This 
left about 600 thousand to be absorbed either by manual workers, or 
by other families abandomng their old houses in favour of new ones. 
It is possible to make a rough guess at the relative importance of 
these factors. According to the estimates of the Ridley Committee 
in 1937 changes in tenancies of the old houses in this class averaged 
about 50 thousand a year.^ It is fairly safe to assume tliat a very large 
proportion of these changes was due to migration out of the incon- 
venient pre-1914 houses into the new houses in modem suburbs. 
Common observation suggests tliat the migration continued after 
1937. It is reasonable to assume a rate of migration averaging 
from 40 to 50 thousand for the whole period. This would account for 
another 200 to 250 thousand of the new houses, leaving 250 to 300 
thousand over. 

It has been pointed out already that the actual number of houses 
with rateable values up to £ 1 ^ built each year was greater than 
before 1934. The total number built was more than sufficient to 
keep pace with increases in the numbers of working-class families 
between 1934 and 1939. The probable increase in the number of 
these was 300 thousand; the number of new houses of working-class 
type built between 1934 and 1939 was 517 thousand. There were 
thus sufficient new houses to make good the net deficit of between 
100 and 200 thousand which was outstanding in 1934, even though 
all the cast-off houses of other types up to 1934 were counted as 
part of the supply. After 1 934 all the cast-off houses of people moving 
into new houses were surplus; they were available for increasing the 
pool of vacants, for replacing old working-class houses or for de- 
creasing the number of families sharing houses below that of 1911. 
By 1939 the shortage had disappeared, the total number of working- 
class houses built since 1919, i.e. one and a half miUion was 
One-third of a million less than the number required to balance 

* Ridley Report, op cit. 
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the increase in the number of families and make good the actual 
deficit outstanding in 1919. There ivas a surplus of houses of other 
ty-pes of about one and a quarter million which, if not demolished, 
could have been used to pronde the balance of additional tvorking- 
class houses required and to improve the standard of accommodation. 

The excess of new houses built bctiveen 1919 and 1939 (including 
houses built for slum clearance purposes), over requirements for 
additional houses was equivalent to about 16 2 per cent, of all the 
houses existing before tlie Great War in 1911. During the whole of 
the twenty-eight yeais between 1911 and 1939, the old stock of 
houses could have been replaced only at an average rate of o 6 per 
cent, of the original total, including the houses replaced under 
official slum clearance schemes. The extent to which different 
classes in the population had been able to get new houses in place 
of their old ones had varied considerably, as ivc have seen. The 
excess of houses of a non-working-class type over requirements for 
them was relatively much greater than in the case of working-class 
houses, even during the Third Experiment. A sufficient surplus had 
been built in the twenty years after 1919 to replace 51 per cent, of 
tlie houses of these superior types existing in 1911; the average rate 
of possible replacement worked out at about 1 8 per cent, a year 
between 1911 and 1939. In the five years before the outbreak of the 
present war this tlieorctical rate of replacement had been much 
higher, averaging 4-8 per cent, a year;* at this rate of progress 
completion of the replacement process would have taken only 
another ten years, even a.ssuming that every pre-war house should 
be given up and demolished or made available for ordinaiy working- 
class families. Such an assumption is nonsensical. In consequence, 
by 1939 this particular field for replacement ^vas becoming limited. 
Tlie tendency for private enterprise to concentrate more and more on 
building the smaller houses in the vears just before this war indicates 
that the impetus to migrate from old to new houses was \vcariniT out 
among the bcttcr-off families. 

Tlie Third Experiment seems to have been satisfactory' in that 
enough houses had been built in each main category to keep pace 
with current increases in the numbers of familic's in each: further, 
.surpluses over these current needs emerged on a scale sufficient to 
make good the shortage of houses with which the period Started. 
The replacement of old houses by migration into new ones had 

' If b-cr: to ti-c rri'.-iti.r!y numl/cr ori-ju-'r' buiJt 

jnil ard n this; catc'slalin.i. s.% for th-st 'bsrt, or.!\ rrt 

iacrr.\s« ii th* nurtibrr t'X fc-sitcf, ra* th~ iwrsb-rr of bou'cr 1' iilu 
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gone a very long way among the upper income groups, and there 
^ was some possibility of replacement even of ivorking-class houses. 
Unfortunately these results cannot be regarded rath unqualified 
satisfaction. 

There are two serious criticisms to be considered. First, only 33 
per cent, of the new houses of the intermediate type were for letting 
and barely 50 per cent, of those in the ordinary working-class groups. ^ 
Second, it has constantly been maintained that the new small houses, 
whether for letting or for sale, were out of reach of all but the best 
off working-class families. 

There is no doubt at all about the fiist point. The Tiurd Experi- 
ment was far less satisfactory than the Second as far as both the 
proportion and number of small houses to let was concerned. To 
some extent the comparison is misleading, however. During the 
Third Experiment the importance of the distinction between 
houses for o%vner-occupation and houses for letting diminished. 
The great obstacle in tlie way of many families who would have 
liked to buy their own houses through building societies had been, 
for many years, the initial payment of a lump sum equivalent to 
betiveen a quarter and a third of the value of the house. Various 
attempts had been made to get over this difficulty, but it was not 
until the ’thirties that an arrangement by which this payment was 
reduced to 5 per cent, of the value of the house came into frequent 
use. 'The basis of the system wiis extremely simple. The building 
societies advanced as usual up to 75 per cent, of the value of the house 
against the personal security of the purchaser and the security of 
the house itself. In addition they made a further advance which 
might bring the total up to 95 per cent, by arrangement \rith the 
builder against sums deposited wth them by the latter. The pur- 
chaser repaid the whole amount with interest in the usual way, and 
in the process the builder’s collateral was redeemed. By 1938 this 
system or some variant was so ividespread that possibly half the 
business of some large societies was transacted on this basis.^ The 
development was due to the joint attempts of builders and building 
societies to maintain the demand for new houses. Both recognised the 
need to penetrate the market of potential customers who were unable 
to raise the capital for making the initial lump sum payment. The 
latter was no doubt relieved at being able to avoid stimulating 
building through the guarantee provisions of the 1933 Act, as this 
would have reduced their earnings. The ne^v system provided a 
more profitable solution. 

iSee Table XIV p 17a above. * Economist, Febniarj’ 18/1939, p 248 
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Thus in the years immediately before this war, the problem of 
buying a small house had become similar to tliat of renting a new 
house; it turned almost entirely on whether tlie annual pajunents 
could be afforded. Clearly this development limited the market 
for new houses to let. Unless some means was evolved for providing 
new houses to let at rents substantially below the annual cost of buy- 
ing tlirough building societies there would be little demand for them. 
This possibility was very limited. To make investment in houses 
to let worth ^vhile, rents Avere needed Avhich contained an element 
of profit as well as interest on the capital, and which would also 
provide for repairs and amortisation. The instalments paid by 
owner-occupiers to building societies included neither profits nor 
allowances for repairs. It is also doubtful %vhcther tlie majority of 
purchasers made proper allowance for the cost of rcpaii-s in deciding 
whether to buy or not. Investors in houses to let would have, there- 
fore, to realise considerable savings on capital charges if a large 
market was to be found. The opportunities were unfavourable. 
Direct investment in houses to let, no longer ranked as one of the 
safest methods of disposing of capital, even though, as far as probable 
changes in interest rates and building costs tvere concerned, the 
situation was more favourable than at any time since the Great 
War. The changes in building society practice had removed the 
fence bctivccn the market for houses to let and houses for owner- 
occupation. The existence of large numbers of subsidised local 
authorities’ houses, and uncertainty as to their future use, added 
on another risk. Moreover, if a new Government altered housing 
policy and local authorities started building for general purposes 
again on a large scale, they would be able to undercut private owners 
as they could borrow more cheaply. Tlie risks had gicatly increased 
and at the same time opportunities for safe investment were greater 
than in the old days. There was a vast mass of Government and 
semi-Government stock, and there were the building societies them- 
selves. In view of the additional risks involved in ordinarj' house 
mortgages and investment, it was difficult or impossible for borrow- 
ing to take place on more favourable tenns than those provided by 
the building societies, taking into account both interest charged and 
terms of repayment. Both the opportunity and the incentive for large 
. scale investment in houses to let was limited. Even (he specially 
favourable terms offered under the guarantee system of tlic 1933 
Housing Act did not produce more than 75 thousand houses to Jet. 

There is some independent information about the social and 
economic incidence of owner-occupation in the late ’thirtic':. The 
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collection of budgets made by the Ministry of Labour in 1937/38 
showed tliat 17 8 per cent, of the families of insured workers living 
in urban areas were either buying or had bought their houses. 
Unfortunately, the families which had completed purchase were 
not separated from the others still involved in making weekly pay- 
ments. The average iveekly payment of 12/9, including rates, found 
in the sample thus under-estimated the average cost of buying a 
small house. In rural areas the prevalence of house-oivTiership was 
found to be less, only 4-4 per cent, of the sample. Agricultural 
workers were not separately distinguished from the rest in this 
section of the sample; presumably the loiv incidence of house pur- 
chase was due to the smaller proportion of artisan and clerical 
families in rural than in urban areas.^ A sample of budgets of civil 
servants, local government officials and teachers in 1938/9 provides 
an illuminating contrast. 64 7 per cent, were found to have bought 
or to be buying their oivn houses, that is, a proportion more than 
three times as high as in the urban insured workers sample." But 
the prevalence of owner-occupation showed only a slight upward 
trend with income; even in the lowest income group included 
(incomes of ^250 to ;(/35o) the proportion of owner-occupiers was 
63 3 per cent. It is of some interest to notice the average weekly 
payment, including rates, was 65 per cent, higher than in the 
case of tlie insured urban families. There is little doubt that on 
the whole teachers and civil servants were concerned ivith houses 
valued at over ^^13. 

These budget inquiries made it perfectly obvious that house 
purchase was far more general among the professional or middle 
classes tlian among the ordinary -working class, even when insured 
clerical workers are included -with the latter. It cannot, therefore, 
be assumed ivithout investigation that private enterprise had solved 
the housing problem merely by making it as easy for people to buy 
houses as to rent tliem. During the five years before this war the 
average iveekly cost of buying a three-bedroomed non-parlour 
house of the local authority type was betiveen 7/6 and 9/-.® This 
was more than the average net rent of a local autliority house betiveen 


* AUnistry of Labour Cost of Living Inquirj’, 1937/8 In the Minisiiy of Labour Gazette, 
Dec 1940 and Jan 1941 The sample covered families insured against uneinpIo>Tnent, 
1 e manual workers generally and non-manual workers with salaries not exceedmg 
a year, ' 

" Sample budget mquiry undertaken by the Civil Semce Statistical and Research 
Bureau, 1938/9 See Paper by Phihp Massey The Expenditure of 1,360 British Middle- 
class Households m 1938/9, read before the Royal Statistical Society, 1942. 

’ In addition to a minimum down payment of between £15 and £ao — i e 5 per cent 
of the capital cost of the house. 
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1925 and 1928 ivith the 'Wheatley subsidy. It -wtII be remembered 
that it was constantly argued that tliis net rent \vas too high for the 
general run of working-class families. Private entei-prise it seems 
had succeeded during the Third Experiment in pro\dding houses 
for just the same sort of market as the local authorities had catered 
for earlier. 

There has been a great deal of public confusion over the M'holc 
question of costs ivhich it will be convenient to tr%^ to clear up here. 
It is often argued as though new houses, provided by local autlioritics 
or private enterprise Mithout subsidies, must have been ivithin the 
reach of the majority of families because building costs had fallen, 
and in particular the rate of interest had come down in 1932, It is 
forgotten that these wcie not the only changes of importance. In 
the first place, the Wheatley subsidy had been abolished by the 
Housing Act of 1933. It is not realised always that this more tlian 
offset the advantages tliat local authorities gained from those 
decrease in costs and interest rates. In 1931 the average minimum 
economic rent of new local autliority houses was between 9/7 and 
10/3. The Wlicatley subsidy brought it dosvn to between 5/9 and 
6/5. The years in which interest and costs were at their lowest, after 
the fall in interest rates, were 1934 and 1935; in these the average 
minimum economic rent tvas about 7/9: by 1937/8 it had risen to 
9/-.^ In these years there was no subsidy. Thus, even if the local 
authorities had continued building for general purposes on a serious 
scale, the average rents of their new houses -would have been above 
the subsidised rents of houses built before 1927. 

In the second place, the .shift of the main responsibility for build- 
ing from the local authorities to prisatc enterprise had the effect 
of wiping out the effect of the fall of interest rates on rents. After 
the fall in interest rates building societies lent money at between 
4 and 5 per cent, instead of between 5 and 6 per cent. The new rate 
was about equal to the average rate of interest charged on capital used 
by local autlioritics for housing purposes before the fall in interest 
. rates. The effect of changing horses in mid-stream w’as to lose the 
benefit of the changes in interest rates as far as building houses to 
let at lower rents were concerned. Now it was tnic of course that 
under the guarantee system of the 1933 Act it would have been 
possible for private investors to have got money on mortgage from the 
building societies at 3 J per cent, thus utilising the fall in rates. Quite 
apart, however, from the fact iliat this was not done on any large scale 
it would not have solved the problem, for such investors were in no 

* Ch?rtJ VI .ir.d Vllt and 5>!iE!iir3l AppcnJit, T.ib'e G. 
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better position tlian the local authonties without the Wheatley 
subsidy to provide houses cheaply.^ 

To sum up briefly — the economic rents of new houses did not fall 
after 1930 sufficient to compensate for the cancellation of the subsidy 
even if the full benefit of the change of interest rates had been realised. 
In 1930 subsidised rents were out of reach of a large section of the 
population, the higher unsubsidised rents available later were still 
further out of reach, a fortiori if the full advantages of the changes in 
interest rates tvere not secured. There was never at any time in the 
’thirties a serious prospect of pnvate enterprise being able to provide 
houses more cheaply than the local authorities had done in the 
’tiventies. It is true, of course, that real ivages were rising over part 
of this period and that this should m theory at least have increased 
rent-paying capacity. It is improbable, hoivever, that the increases 
were sufficient, particularly among the lower wage groups, to meet 
the neiv situation. It has certainly never been generally considered 
sufficient for the purpose. The continued failure to solve the rent 
problem was reflected in the decision reached in 1937 that the 
supply of houses to let at low rents did not warrant a general repeal 
of rent restriction. 

Private enterprise then, it seemed, failed in just the same way as 
the local authorities. It did not provide houses any more cheaply 
in the years just before this war than local authorities had managed 
to do some time earlier. The private enterprise system, however, did 
better than the local authorities in one important respect. It pro- 
vided so many more houses that rvith the aid of propaganda and 
easy 'purchase schemes it intensified the move of large numbers of 
famihes into new houses, leaving their old ones vacant for the less 
fortunate ^vho were unable to afford new houses. The question 
outstanding in 1939 was, therefore, whether it was satisfactory that 
the supply of additional houses and replacement of old ones should 
depend for the mass of the working-class population on the hap- 
hazard emigration of better-off families into new houses. 

* Actually, of course, pn\ate investors were in a worse posiUon for the buildrag society 
advances had to be amortised over 30 years. Local authonties could spread amortization 
over 60 years Moreover, naturally pnvate mvestors sn ould \s ant profit as n ell as mterest 
on some of their own capital. 



PART II 


THE UNSETTLED QUESTIONS OF 
HOUSING POLICY 



INTRODUCTION 


In tlie first part of tliis book we have tried to show how state inter- 
vention in the field of housing worked during the period between the 
two world wars. \Ve have concentrated mainly on the economic 
field, we have dealt tntli the needs for houses, the soits of houses 
built, the effects of subsidies of different kinds, problems of rent and 
costs and some aspects of the activities of the local authorities. As 
w’e went along we tried to find out how far those economic matters 
affected both the course of policy and its results. The application of 
the conclusions we reached to problems of the present, or the near 
future, depends on the object of housing policy and on the extent 
to which tlie housing situation has been altered or modified by the 
present war. In the next t^vo chapters we shall be concerned with 
rather more general questions than hitherto, the fundamental un- 
settled questions of housing policy, such as the possible alternative 
purposes of state inter\’cntion and of rent policy. .Altliough the 
emphasis udll still be on the' economic aspects of these questions, 
we shall find it necessary' to indicate the places ivhcrc housing 
problems impinge on other social problems. In the last tsvo chapters 
the effects of the war and the lessons derived from the experience of 
the three experiments will be taken up. 

It is not die purpose of this book to lay down what housing policy 
should be. We explained earlier that all we hoped to do was to 
bring together and analyse such information of an economic nature 
as could be collected about tlie success, or failure, of state intcivention 
in housing questions in this counlr\% The purpose has been to pro-' 
\dde some of the economic data which must be taken into account in 
deciding what sort of housing policy is practicable, and what con- 
ditions must be fulfilled if repetition of the mistakes made in the past 
is to be avoided. 

Even in the fairly simple circumstances of 1939 there was little 
general agreement about the puqiosc of policy, and there was still 
less grasp of the implications of particular policies. The discussions 
going on to-day show that there is equally little agreement and 
still more confusion. 

Dealing with outstanding unsettled issues of policy before the 
effect-: of the present war is not really putting the cart before the 
horse. The main questions of policy arc the same to-day as they 
were in 1939. As wc shall see, the war has only modified the housing 
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situation, not fundamentally altered it; the housing system, the 
numbers and types of houses, the rent structure, the code of housing 
legislation existing to-day, in 1944> have been inherited from pre-war 
years. Even the “ blitz ” has only altered the situation piecemeal. 
It is much more satisfactory to discuss long-term principles and the 
structure of the housing system which we might decide we should 
like, before getting entangled in the neiv crop of emergency problems 
created by this war, ^Vllen we have cleared the ground on these 
matters and have aclueved some outhne of the pnnciples and commit- 
ments involved under alternative long-term policies, ive shall be in 
a much better position to see how far the war has altered their 
desirabihty and practicabiUty. 

Looking back, it is obvious that what ive have called the three 
experiments were the outcome of the varymg influence of three 
groups of ideas about housing. First, there was the idea that state 
intervention and state responsibility for the supply of houses ivas 
necessitated by the shortage of houses at the end of the Great War. 
The state must intervene, it was argued, to increase the supply of 
■working-class houses in order to remedy the shortage created by the 
lack of building during the war, and prevent excessive increases in 
rents. ' The natural deduction from this was that state intervention 
should be confined to the bare minimum needed to remedy these 
transitory difficulties as quickly as possible, and that a return to a 
free market should be made with all speed; public expenditure 
would be kept doivn to the level compatible udth this object. Second, 
there was the rather vague idea, held by an important section of 
the community, that standards of working-class housing must be 
improved by state intervention. These tivo ideas combined pro- 
duced the “ Homes for Heroes ” slogan, the First Experiment, 
and the Wheatley Act. The dominance of tlie first idea from 1923 
to 1933 led to the Chamberlain Act, and the successive attempts to 
cut general housing subsidies and to relax the Rent Restriction Acts. 
The Second Experiment was the consequence of the incompatible 
marriage between this idea and the rather vague idea behind the 
Wheatley Act. The return of tlie minority Labour Government to 
power in 1929 brought about a brief revival in the influence of the 
latter and iviA it the abortive Greenwood policy. 

Between 1923 and 1933 housing policy was therefore in practice 
dominated by the limited emergency theory. The attitude towards 
the whole complex of rent problems was inevitably based on the 
thesis that everything would get sorted out as soon as the period of 
emergency and state intervention was over. In consequence there was 
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no real need to discuss them except in connection ^vith fixing dates 
for the abolition or relaxation of rent control, or in connection ^vith 
economising on the subsidies. No doubt it was inevitable that under 
the pressure of necessity serious discussion of the question of raising 
the general standard of working-class houses was shelved. There ^vas, 
nevertheless, a great deal of confusion and political wshful thinking 
about this. The difference between establishing a nciv liigh standard 
for new houses built under the emergency schemes and of making 
that standard applicable to all, or to the bulk, of working-class houses 
w'as not kept dear. Naturally the abatement of the acute shortage 
improved housing conditions in comparison ivith tlie immediate 
post-war years, simply because tliere was more house-room to share 
out. Justifiable pride in some of tlie local authority estates developed 
into a sdf-satisfied assumption that the new houses were equivalent 
to a general improvement of working-class houses. It was forgotten 
tliat tlie majority of working-dass families continued to live in the 
old fiouscs which, wtli the passage of time, were deteriorating both 
absolutely and in rdation to modern standards. 

It only needed the general confusion of the great depression with 
its demand for public economy to bring the whole Second Experi- 
ment to an end. The ivorst of the shortage was obviously over, and 
therefore justification for state intervention disappeared, according 
to tlie supporters of the emergency idea. In the meantime the public 
conscience had begun to reassert itself on tlie matter of slums and the 
w'orst tyqies of overcrowding; it was suddenly remembered that this 
old-fasliioned housing problem had continued to flourish unchecked 
since the Great War. The belief that tliis quc.stion ought to be 
tackled was the tliird idea to influence housing policy. The evidence 
that the \\'hcatlcy subsidy was wastcfully administered, that people 
who could afford economic rents iverc getting subsidies, provided 
an uncomfortably sharp contrast with the lack of help for lliosc 
families whose housing conditions were undoubtedly deplorable 
socially, morally and on grounds of public health. In a period of 
fmandal stringency it w'as easy to argue that it would be much 
better to use such resources as w'crc available to improve the 
worst housing conditions in the country'. Thus, the Third Experi- 
ment. the modem samt.ar>' policj', was an offspring of the union 
benveen the public conscience and ilic desire for public economy. 
Tlie general questions of improving all working-cla.ss housing 
st.andards, and of attempting to solve the tangles of the rent sy.stcm 
wfilch had growm up, slipped still further into the background. 
Tb.c policy of attacking the slums and overcrowding, accepted 
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during tlie economy crisis, continued to be regarded as all that was 
necessary, and by implication possible, even during prosperous 
years of the middle ’thirties. Necessity, it seems, is the mother, not 
of invention in housing matters, but of complacency. 

This is not the place to discuss the forces which have gone to make 
up public opinion between the great depression and the present ivar. 
It is remarkable that the least ambitious housing experiment, 
the third, took place irithout wddespread criticism dunng years of 
prosperity, of increases in real income, and of what ivas probably 
the greatest volume of private expenditure on middle class and 
semi-middle class houses in the history of the country. There is 
little doubt that the psychosis of the great depression numbed 
public interest and stultified serious discussion of housing policy long 
after economic recovery had taken place. The appeal of ambitious 
programmes in the years immediately after the Great War, the 
growing clamour for even more ambitious schemes to be introduced 
after this war, suggest that it needs the impact of war-tune housing 
discomforts on the artisan and middle classes to evoke real interest 
in housing questions. Now, as twenty-four years ago, it is accepted 
both that there is a housing emergency ivhich will demand State 
inten'ention, and that old-fashioned standards of housing are intoler- 
able. This time there are to be homes for all; Britain, it seems 
popularly supposed, is to be rebuilt. Unless the major problems 
which went by default during tlie years of peace are settled, it is 
inevitable that housing policy ■will be even more confused after tliis 
■war than after the last. 



Chapter X 

THE UNSETTLED QjUESTIONS 


THE PURPOSE OF HOUSING POLICY 

In 1939 nobody was bothering about complications introduced into 
the housing situation by wars, past or future. The country^ appeared 
to have accepted the sanitaiy' policy and held, rather vaguely, a 
belief tliat local authorities were responsible for protdding such 
additional houses as might appear necessary', apart from the slum 
clearance and dccro\vding schemes. Apart from variants of the 
sanitary policy', tlie only serious alternative was that of a general 
scheme for replacing old houses and making improvements in 
standards of working-class housing in general. 

I. The Purpose and Scope of Sanitary Policy 

After the discussion of the sanitary' policy during the Third Experi- 
ment in an earlier chapter, it is unnecessary to deal witli it in detail 
again. Here we only need to emphasise the principles on which it 
was founded and to indicate the actual commitments by way of 
building and finance involved by it in 1939. A sanitaiy policy' is 
based on a decision that particular types of housing conditions cannot 
be tolerated. It implies state, or social, responsibility for preventing 
any family living in houses involving these conditions. The special 
dilTcrcncc between the modern form and the nineteenth century 
form is the modem iccognition that, in practice, this means that the 
state becomes responsible dircedy, or indirectly, for pioviding 
alternative accommodation at rents within the I'cacli of the families 
concerned. Dev'clopments in other social services have been similar. 
It was long ago recognised that, if it was decided that no one ought 
to be allowed to die of starvation, food must be prorided for those 
w'ithout means to buy it by some sort of poor law. Similarly, it was 
recognised that it was imporriblc to declare that every child was 
to receive an clcmcntaiy education without providing the schools 
and free tuition. In such cases it has been decided in the general 
interest of the community at large that there is a certain absolute 
minimum below which people must not be allowed to fall. Thus 
reforms wcic made as much in tlic interest of the community ,is of 
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the individuals affected. Begging is a public nuisance which 
cannot be stopped if the beggars would other^s-ise starve. Illiteracy 
is a public inconvenience in a modem community. 

The sanitary pohcy of the Third Experiment was the application 
of this principle to housing. Modern standards of building, however, 
were not just above the minimum chosen as tolerable, they were a 
long way above, and it ’ivas the intention that aU new houses built 
should conform to this standard. The families whose housing con- 
ditions were below the minimum were to be rehoused, not at the 
minimum level, but approximately according to this new high 
standard. About a rmUion working-class famihes had achieved this 
new standard isdth or isuthout state assistance in the fourteen years 
before the new pohcy was introduced. ^ In betiveen this group and 
that affected by the sanitary policy were the majority of working- 
class families stiU housed on an old-fashioned basis; for tliese no 
responsibihty ivas admitted. The sanitary' policy was limited only 
to the black patches wthin a vast area of off-white or dark grey'. 
It ivould make the black patches white by providing housing con- 
forming to modem ideas for the limited number, but it had no 
concern w'ith achieving this standard for all. 

As interpreted betiveen 1933 and 1939, the policy covered the 
replacement of half a million houses and the provision of some 
three hundred tliousand additional houses imder the scheme for 
abolisliing overcroivding. At the outbreak of this ivar about half the 
former programme had been completed and a start made ivdth the 
latter. The financial obligations of the Treasury for subsidmg rents 
were running at the figure of about ^’ 2-2 million p.a. It ivas probable, 
of course, that this liability would increase more than in proportion 
to the number of houses as the programmes neared completion, 
and flats built on expensive sites would become more important. 
Both the commitments for actual building and tlie financial assistance 
likely to be needed were those forseeable mthin fairly narrow Kmits. 
Beyond these there might be in due course small additional liabilities 
as local authorities decided that iwth the course of time more houses 
had degenerated into the slum category, or that a recurrence of 
overcrowding was threatening. The hCnistry of Health rather 
optimistically'' declared that slum clearance was a “ continuing 
process,” but unless some radical change in the interpretation of 
the term “ slum ” or overcrowding were adopted “ the continuing 

* See Statistical Appendix. Table 3A Tie number of working class houses Built up 
to 1934 was 1,032 thousand . - , , 

» Minutry cf Health Annual Report, 1938I9 Separate figures for the contnbuUons of 
local authonties are not ax-ailablc 
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process ” would dwndic to a mere trickle.^ The supreme ad\'an- 
tage of die sanitarj- polic}- was that for tlie first time a determined 
effort \vas made to deal \\-ith tlic ^vorst housing conditions in tlie 
countr>'. Moreover, as sometliing like an official and serious 
definition of requirements were part of the policy, there tvas some 
method of checking up on the adequacy of local autliority schemes. 
It Avas not ever claimed for the policy that it provided a long-term 
large-scale programme. 

As far as housing policy was laid doism in Acts of Parliament, 
the local authorities remained responsible for seeing tliat there w ere 
sufficient working-class houses in tlicir areas, quite apait from the 
sanitary policy of the Tliird Experiment. There was, ho^vever, no 
official definition of sufficiency of working-class houses in this context, 
and tlicrc was no help available from the Treasmy, c.xccpt in terms 
of the abolition of slums and overcrowding. Indeed, it had been 
asserted by tlie Govemraent that all house building outside slum 
clearance and dccrowding should be left to private enterprise. In 
practice a number of local authorities did build houses not ranking 
for subsidy, so that in a liighly erratic way the more rigid interpreta- 
tion and most limited commitments of tlie sanitars' policy were not 
adhered to. 

This more liberal variant of the policy', as put into practice by some 
local authorities, implied a wider inteiprctation of state responsi- 
bility' for working-class houses than tlie sanitary policy proposed. 
It is as well to look at its implications. The local authorities were 
permitted to build without subsidy for tliosc whom they thought 
needed houses. This put part of the system for providing houses on 
to the same sort of basis as a trading scr\ ice. Houses supplied in this 
way were only available for those families wiio could afford to pay 
the economic rents, unless the local authorities gave a subsidy out of 
the rates. Similarly, u-ading scrsices which local authorities can 
provide if they like, such as gas. transport and markets, arc available 
only to the extent diat people can afford to pay for thcm.= Osring to 
the fact that c\ cn during the latter part of the peace the economic 
rent’; for local authority houses were out of the reach of a very large 
proportion of working-class families, the benefn of local authority 

’ See i yi r.5v'>'c 
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activities on these lines was limited to a relatively small section of 
the community. In so far as tliis was provision for families which 
private enterprise would not provide owing to general unwillingness 
to invest in houses to let, this appears as an unmixed advantage; 
sometliing useful in itself cannot fairly be condemned because it 
helps some families and not others, provided it costs society nothing. 

A quite different issue is raised if the authorities use their favour- 
able position for raising capital cheaply to compete with, and under- 
cut, private enterprise. This brings up the whole question of 
whether the credit of the state or of state organisations, should be 
used to provide something on particularly favourable terms although 
private enterprise is ivilling to provide it, and supersede the latter 
altogether. If it is reasonable in the case of houses, is there any 
reason why tlie same principle should not be extended to food or 
clothing^ The answer to this depends on the answer to the much 
wider question of whether all the elementary needs of life should be 
provided in this way. Convinced socialists, and even others whose 
politics are of an uncertain shade of pink, would favour it; others 
would as naturally object. There seems no particular reason why this 
new principle should be introduced in the case of houses unless, and 
until, it is introduced for the whole range of basic needs. 

This development of the provision of houses along the hnes of a 
trading service raises another difficulty of a more practical nature. 
As long as the local autliorities act in this matter only under what 
are effectively permissive poivers there is, of course, litde purpose in 
a central control of their activities, except perhaps to prevent them 
under-cutting private enterprise. Once, however, it is admitted that 
the development is desirable, it can be argued that it should be made 
compulsory for local authorities to provide houses watliout subsidy, 
wherever they are needed, on a trading service basis. The difficulty 
that arises is in tlie definition of need. Does it occur only where 
families would fall below the minimum standard set by the sanitary 
policy because of the shortage of houses, even though they could 
afford economic rents for new houses, or should it be defined in terms 
of the absence of sufficient houses to allow one house for each family? 
If both these interpretations of need are rejected, it is difficult to see 
where the line can be set, short of offering local authority houses 
to any family that can afford the economic rent; this interpretation 
would be tantamount to imdting any family who could afford it to 
move out of an old house into a new one. The intermediate interpre- 
tation suggests that every family of this type should demand a whole 
house for itself. The whole difficulty arises because it appears 
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unreasonable for the state, on the one hand, to undertake financid 
responsibility only for preventing families falling belo%v a low mini- 
mum standard, but, on tlie other, to undertake to enforce the 
provision of houses of a much higher standard for those, or for a 
section of those, who could afford to pay for it. Acceptance of the 
principle of housing activity by local authorities on the basis of a 
compulsory ti'ading service is equivalent to an open admission that 
the minimum standard guaranteed is far below what is desirable, 
but that once tliat minimum is reached the state mil only help those 
who can help themselves. 

II. The Alternattv^e — A General Replacement Policy 
[a) Principles Involved. 

In 1939 the only interesting alternative to the sanitary policy was 
of the U'pe, shelved since 1923, of Avhich the object would be to 
improve the housing conditions of working-class families in general, 
not only those of tlie families covered by tlie sanitar)' policy or of 
those able to affotd economic or commercial rents. In 1939 such a 
policy would have been primarily concerned ivith replacing old 
working-class houses. The serious shortage of working-class houses 
which had led to the emergency policy had been made good; current 
requirements for additional houses to balance increases in tlie 
number of families ivas on the verge of a sharp decline ivith altera- 
tions in tlie rate of increase of the adult population. Replacement 
of old houses had become tlic main problem of interest; not only 
was the time opportune for an attempt to deal with it, but it was 
beginning to look as though the course of events w'ould foicc its 
advantages into the foreground. It will be remembered that it was 
concluded that by the end of the Third Expenment there were 
signs that the force of the great building boom had spent itself. 
The impetus derived from the migration of families from old middle 
and upper working-class houses to modem ones -was \%'cakcning as 
more and more of these families were rehoused. The possibility of a 
decline in private building held u\o threats to the maintenance of 
the policy of 1939. In the first place, the indirect opportunities for 
families unable to afford new houses to improve their housing 
conditions, by filtering into tiic rather better houses abandoned by 
the migrating families, would dwindle away. In the second, the 
dying down of the boom would cause severe uncmploiTncnt in the 
building industty and its ancillaty industries unless some state 
policy of building took its place. The limited nature of building 
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commitments under the sanitary pohcy provided little prospect of 
this. An extended policy of replacement building might have been 
adopted in a hurry to avert such developments as part of a policy 
for maintaining full employment. 

However desirable a policy intended to avert depression in the 
building industry might be, it implied a danger that the problems 
of a general replacement pohcy might be considered only from the 
angle of full employment. A large scale replacement policy would 
affect the health and domestic happiness of millions of families for 
years after its completion. It would involve social considerations of 
importance, and there are a number of fields in which problems of 
rebuilding the old houses must impinge on problems of social 
policy. It would be disastrous for a replacement policy to be con- 
sidered on the same basis as digging holes in the ground in order 
to keep men employed. Undoubtedly the proper method of fitting 
fundamental problems of a housing policy of replacement into 
perspective with other social and economic problems is to consider 
the implications of housing policy first; then to find out where it 
impinges on other projects, including employment schemes. 

The fundamental difference between a general policy of replace- 
ment and the sanitary policy derives from the intention of the 
former to bring all ivorking-class housing up to the accepted modem 
standard. As the sanitary policy implies a guarantee that no one 
shall live below a certain low minimum housing standard, the 
more extended policy implies a guarantee that no one shall live 
below the modern standard. The object of policy thus becomes that 
bringing the new standard within the reach of all families instead 
of enforcing a certain minimum regarded as tolerable. 

There are certain questions of scope which must be considered. 
First, should the new standard be compulsory for every family, 
whether they ivant it or not ? Second, should the policy apply to all 
the population or should it be confined to the working-class 
population, and, if so, how is the working-class population 
to be defined ? or, finally, should it be still further limited to 
the population in sub-standard houses^ As the main purpose of the 
policy would be replacement, the new standard would probably 
have to be compulsory; at least in the towns rebfiilding would have 
to be undertaken on a large scale, and it would be impracticable to 
leave isolated houses or groups of houses for those -svho were 
indifferent to modem ideas. To do so would wreck the oppor- 
tunities for replanning the -main towns and involve all sorts of 
administrative complications. 
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The second question is more difficult. The main purpose of the 
scheme would be to replace the large groups of houses falling below 
modem standards. These arc, in fact, almost entirely old working- 
class houses or large houses come doivn in the world. The families 
actually li\'ing in these would obviously be the main group affected 
by the policy, for these arc the families wlio ^vouId be removed 
from sub-standard conditions. The real difficulty arises Antli regard 
to new families, those for whom net additions to the supply of 
houses would be needed. Now it seems clear that those who were 
financially incapable of achiexang tlie standard on their o\\ti would 
have to be pioxadcd for, othens'isc they would form a nc\v generation 
who would later have to be moved out of sub-standard conditions. 
The question of \vhetlier other families should be provided for is 
similar to tliat raised in connection wath the extended variant of 
the sanitar)' policy. Should state responsibility be extended to pro- 
^^ding houses of the guaranteed standard to cver^'onc ^vanting tliem? 
It was suggested in connection wtli the sanitary policy that such a 
policy appeared to be entirely beneficial prordded the houses were 
not otherwise available ^ A further possible extension w'ould be 
provision through slate agencies of houses rather abov'e Uic standard 
as, for instance, parlour houses as well as non-parlour houses, if they 
were not made available for letting by private enterprise. Beyond such 
limits anvone who wanted anything different would have to find it 
for themselves. Acceptance of this limitation of state activity would 
pioride a clear division between the field of private building and 
(hat of state building. 

This arrangement would cut out all the troublesome questions 
of who-w'cre entitled to benefit from the guarantee. It would bring 
the struggling clerk and tlic small shopkeeper into the scheme, and 
all the miscellaneous families who might find the standard houses 
desirable. There seems little reason why the better-off families who, 
for some reason, arc unwilling or unable, to obtain accommodation 
of a higher (Ngrc should be obliged to do so, and it would solve local 
difficulties where there might be general shortages of houses to let. 
In practice demand from such families w'oiild probably not be of 
major importance, but it seems eminently desirable and certainly 
more democratic to provide accommodation of a certain type for all 
who need or w'ant it. It would be, in tliis respect, (he same as the 
provision of elementary education. The comparison with elementary 
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education tlirows into sharp relief the question ivhich is so constantly 
in people’s mind about houses. Are rents to be subsidised? if so, how? 
It is the question of the financial terms on -which standard houses 
should be available wliich crops up always and inconveniently; 
this subject, however, belongs to the next chapter. 

(6) New Houses needed by the Policy, 

This discussion of principles undoubtedly seems so much in the 
air and so general as to be completely divorced from reahty. It wall 
be useful to see what sort of magnitude in bmlding commitments 
would be involved by these ambitious projects. The size of the 
commitments -will depend of course on the ivay in which old houses 
are compared witli new. There is little doubt that the new standard 
Avould be based on the houses already built by local authorities. 
There is, of course, a good deal of variation and some of the local 
authority houses might be regarded as needmg improvements to 
bring tliem up to satisfactoiy levels, but a basic and usable standard 
could be based on tlie ordinary local authonty non-parlour house. 
In making some estimate of the numbers of houses needed under the 
general policy just outlined, it -vniII be sufficient to use this. It -will 
be convenient to approach from several angles. First, there are 
the obviously sub-standard houses already included in the un- 
completed slum clearance schemes at the outbreak of war in 1939, 
about a quarter of a million. Second, and almost equally obvious, 
are the houses which tlie inspectors of the sanitary authorities have 
since the 1930 Act had rendered fit for human habitation. We 
saw in the first part of this book that this bunch included houses just 
escaping inclusion in the slum clearance schemes, and it is safe 
to assume that the majority of them, even when rendered fit, were 
far below modem standards. It is uncertain how many existed in 
1939, but as the number actually dealt ivith up to 1938/9 was 751 
thousand, it is probably reasonable to accept this as the figure for the v 
obvious pseudo-slums, for though some may have been destroyed, 
no doubt the inspectors missed some out. So far we have included 
just about a million out of the probable total of rather under five 
million typical pre-1914 working-class houses existing in 1939. 
There is no statistical evidence about the proportion of the remainder 
which are wthout modem facilities such as water-closets and bath- 
rooms, and the total of slums and pseudo-slums may be taken as a 
minimum estimate. 

To obtain an upper estimate, it -will be necessar}’^ to work in another 
way. It is probably safe to assume that the great majority of the 
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3 and 4-roomed houses, except those built since 1919, ivere without 
bathrooms, if not ■without indmdual w.c.’s. These houses Averc 
built mainly in the nineteenth century. The older ones would 
certainly be without bathrooms, for fixed baths only became regarded 
as a conventional necessity for the middle classes towards the end 
of the century; tlie shghdy newer houses of this size were generally 
houses built for the less -well-to-do working-class families for whom 
baths w'ould be regarded as quite unnecessaiyL Wien it is 
remembered that some of the philanthropic bodies putting up 
tenements in the last half of last centurj’^ ignored baths and separate 
wLC.’s, and even water supplies laid on to tlic kitchens, the lowness 
of the standards of the pre-1914 houses becomes more obwous. It is 
safe to assume then tliat on this test of bathrooms between three and 
four million houses w'ould fail to pass, and most of them arc so 
crow'ded together that the addition of bathrooms w'ould be 
impossible. We may be fairly confident that this is not an over- 
estimate, for w’c hai'C ignored the larger w'orking-class houses alto- 
getlicr. hlany of these may be without bathrooms, but there is a 
greater chance that they could be added. This suggests another 
possible way of assessing the total scope of the replacement problem 
on more generous lines. If comparison with new standards is 
approached from tlic point of \'iew of light and air, space and lay-out, 
it is probably that only a small fraction, certainly less than a quarter 
of all the pre-Great War houses below the ;,ri4 lateablc value limit 
would pass a test. The replacement problem on this basis would 
amount to some total near four millions. 

Approaching the problem from the angle of houses of ordinaty 
working-class type has led to omission of tlic big houses come dow-n 
in tlic world, and frequently occupied by more than one family 
without proper conversion. Some of thc=c could undoubtedly be 
converted into quite rcasonablv satisfactoiy' flats or maisonettes. 
Others have deteriorated too much to allow for work on improve- 
ments. and replacement of these and of unsatisfactoiy small houses 
above the rate compounding limit, may make it ncccskry to add on 
another couple of hundred thousand, bringing the maximum on 
thc.se counts to rather over four million. 

In considering the implications of any policy it is undoubtedly best 
to approach from tlic aspect of the maximum possible commitments 
involved. c have just considered the maximum number of houses 
which it might be nccessors' to pull down under a general replace- 
ment polity. It is important to realise that this is the maximum. 
howc\'cr, for otherwise undue alarm might be felt. In practice the 
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number of houses to be destroyed might be smaller, for houses con- 
demned in a large toum might be regarded as tolerable in a small 
one or in tlie country. On the other hand, it is equally important to 
remember tliat the total number of houses needed for replacement 
would exceed the number demolished, as a considerable number of 
families were sharing houses, tliough, according to modem standards, 
they should have had separate ones. This ivould probably be ade- 
quately allowed for if the total number of new houses needed for 
replacement was put between four million and four and a half. Finally, 
it must not be forgotten that the number of families is still increasing, 
and the additional new families must be pro\Tded for. The additional 
houses needed for this has been estimated consen^atively at about 
half a million in the six years, 1940/1945,^ and another quarter of a 
million might be needed for the years 1946/1950. Thus, in round 
figures the number of new houses needed by 1950, if all the old 
sub-standard houses are to be replaced and current needs catered 
for, would be about five million. 

This total is equivalent to between fourteen and fifteen years 
building at the maximum rate ever achieved in this country of 350 
thousand houses a year. On this basis it would have been possible 
before the outbreak of the war to rebuild the sordid heritage of the 
nineteenth century towns as far as houses were concerned %vithin 
about half a generation, relying on increased capacity of the build- 
ing industry to deal ^vith any additional families emerging after 
1950. Success Avould have been a matter of finance and organisation. 
Any mcrease in the size of the industry, any increase in the efficiency' 
of the industry, the development of pre-fabrication buUding on a 
large scale, for instance, would have shortened 'the peiiod, or, 
made possible an allo^vance out of building resources for other types 
of houses, or for bringing some of the early local authority houses 
up to higher standards. The scheme need not be ruled out of court 
because of its sheer size. It ^vill be realised, of coinrse, that in addition 
to the houses a great deal of other building would be involved, for 
schools, halls, public and social buildings The provision of these 
might mean that in practice a longer period would be needed to 
complete the scheme. Finally, roads would have to be made, drains 
laid, water supphes proi'ided, and so on. But four milhon houses 
were built despite these comphcations between 1919 and 1939, and 
both the building and civil engineering industries were far below 

^ See Dr.'Elsss’sHo-jsvig Before ihe War and Aflrr,pp 5ielseq. Dr. EUas’s actud figure 
is 480 thousand readied on the basis of the same number of houses per adult as “1939 
Accordmg to his estimate, the number of houses needed both m 1944 and 1945 (if there 
had been no ivar) ssould base fallen to 55 thousand 
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1938/39 levels for much of this period. Even tlicse complications 
would not have made the plan unpracticablc from the building 
aspect in 1939. 

The question of finance belongs to the next section, and it will be 
more convenient to discuss problems of organisation in a later 
chapter. There are still a number of extremely important questions 
of principle to ^vhich we must pay some attention. Our first review 
has indicated tliat, if tlie \s’ar had not broken out in 1939, it would 
not have been beyond the bounds of possibility to provide enough 
houses for a complete replacement scheme in less than the time 
between the end of the Great War and the beginning of this one. 
But provision of houses within tlie scheme is not the only problem 
involved and the solution of the otliers of a more general, social and 
economic character, must affect any final decision as to whether 
a replacement policy is desirable. 

(c) General Economic and Social Problems affecting Housing Policy. 

The other problems arc concerned mainly vrith wider issues which 
emerge where housing matters impinge on other fields, such as 
matters affecting the economic and social life of new communities, the 
responsibility for provision of public services and certain problems 
of local government. These arc not cntiicly housing problems and 
cannot be settled solely in the interests of housing policy. Equally, 
since they affect housing, they ought not to be decided vrithout 
reference to it. The intention of introducing them here is to show 
at what points housing questions become involved with other social 
and economic questions. 

It vrill be simplest to approach from a rather practical angle. One 
of the difficulties which will occur to everyone about a general 
replacement scheme is tliat of the space which would be taken up 
by the new houses, hlodcni standards of housing require more 
space per family or per person than was thought ncccssarj' in the old 
days. Wliilc some of the houses could be rebuilt on the -old sites 
cither as houses or in blocks of flats, in nearly every' part of the 
country some would liavc to be built on new land. The actual 
physical size of towns would inevitably be increased and the question 
is raised of whether this v\oukl be desirable in the public interest? 
Could a further sprawl of the big industrial towns be contemplated 
with equanimity? It v^ould mean more and more people trav'clling 
in to daily work in congested buses and t.rains: it vsoukl create the 
opposite difiiculty tliat people witliin the tov.-ns would be more than 
ever cut off from the countiy. Now to some people it seems clear 
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that the answer is that this could not be tolerated. But it is easy to 
make a big bogey of it. It is a horrible thought that half a million 
people will have to be rehoused outside the boundaries of the County 
of London according to tire L.G.G. plan for rebuilding it.^ 

Half a million people is equivalent to a town half the size of 
Birmingham or, to, say, Portsmouth and Nottingham rolled into one. 
It would seem fantastic that houses for so many people should be 
tacked on to the absurdly voluminous and tattered skirts of Greater 
London. But it must not be forgotten that London in this matter 
is the great black patch in the whole country. With a couple of 
exceptions even those toivns which boast with misplaced pride of 
their size do not get up to over the million mark. We are apt to think 
of this country as so entirely industrialised that the bulk of the 
population live in large towns. We forget that most of the towns are 
quite small. The facts of the matter are quite simple. The County 
of London contained 4-4 million (Greater London, 8 2 million) 
people in 1931, the four next largest towns in England and Wales had 
populations over half-a-million each and totalled 3 i million. If 
the whole of Greater London is counted as a densely-buUt up area 
of inconvenient size, q8 per cent, of the whole population lived 
in really large urban areas, or to allow for Greater Manchester, 
Liverpool, etc., say one-third. About another two and a half 
million people lived in eight towns varying in population from a 
quarter million to a half million, that is another 7 per cent. In all, 
in 1931, barely two-fiftlis of the whole population lived in towns 
which could be called really large 

Thus, though tlie problem is real, it applies only to certain of the 
towns or groups of towns, to only, in total, those containing barely 
fifteen per cent, of the population, as well as London. The fashion- 
able solution for the difficulties of these towns is the building of new 
separate ones away from the old instead of suburbs. It is an attractive 
idea. It conjures up visions of new toivns planned according to 
modern ideals, new settlements for emigrants from the old congested 
areas offering new opportunities for health and comfort. As far as the 
houses are concerned, the difficulty of providing them are matters 
of organising the appropriate supplies of labour. But the suggestion 
for new towns arouses far more complicated questions than this. 

The fundamental problem is providing the inhabitants ivith 
opportunities of earning their livings and this involves persuadmg, 
or forcing, industry to go wherever it is planned to put the people. 
The e.xperiment has been tried wtli some success already in this 
1 Camtl} of London Plan, pp. 32 et seq. 
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countT)’. Letchworth and Welwyn Garden City show that it can be 
done at least on a fairly small scale. In both, ho\vcver, it has been a 
slow and arduous business, and experience shows that if it is left to 
private initiative it could not be expected to fit into large-scale 
rebuilding schemes. 

The question of government control of the location of industry 
has become a subject of popular discussion, since tlie Barlow' Report 
suggested that the time had come to prevent a continuation of the 
drift of population south and a further increase in tlic size of London. 
The Report suggested that new firms and industries should be pre- 
vented from starting up in the congested region.^ It did not go so 
far as to suggest tlic removal of e.xisting firms into new districts. It 
tvould, of course, be possible to extend tliis suggestion for closing 
dow'n Greater London to a large number of other tow'ns. This ivould 
set up a negative type of pressure to locate ne\s' firms in particular 
places. The question of old firms obviously raises far greater 
difficulties. Anotlier alternative would be the offer of positive 
inducements such as those provided by modem trading estates to 
get firms to new towns. It is not the function of this book to suggest 
W’hat ought to be done about the location of industr)'; sufficient has 
been said to make it clear that new tow'ns’ schemes arc involved with 
tlic question of the control of tlic location of industry. * 

Hardly less important than tlic question of providing livelihoods 
for new' toivns arc tlie whole group of sociological problems involved 
in building up a community and social life. It is well to remember 
tliat man cannot live by bread alone. Experience, even with build- 
ing estates, has shown how difficult it is to transfonn into a society 
families strange to each other, and put into new places iv-ithout tra- 
dition. They are apt to remain a large number of entirely isolated and 
separate families sufiering from all tlic wTctchcdncss, nostalgia, and 
fmstration of c.xilcs. In new toisTis cut off from their parent towns, 
people w'ould be faced with new jobs, unable to return easily to their 
old haunts for amusement or business; these sociological problems 
might be specially acute. Possibly in this matter the lessons oF 
experience ha\c been grasped. At least the movement for the 
inclusion of public buildings and community centres in large local 
authority estates w'as developing before the w'ar. Fioni the point of 
view of building, of course, this need for public buildings must 
increase the pressure on the capacity of the building industiy. 

Wc must turn now to questions of a rather different character, 

' 1’.^ Vittn’-J:,": tf t}.i Pcp.'Us’t'^, op dt, pp ioPt-T. 

* pp -35 or ihc ciTect of ihf' prtsrnt war or, thli 
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those connected with the oivnership of houses in new to%v’ns, and their 
government and equipment with essential social serv-ices. It can 
scarcely be regarded as reasonable for new toivns to be planned, 
built and owned by the old towns which are clearing out some of 
their population. It is quite conceivable tliat families from several 
old toivns ^s'ould have to be brought together into one neiv toum. 
This would involve joint responsibility of aU the exporting areas in 
planning, btulding houses, and oivning the land and houses, and 
therefore in selecting tenants and fixing rents Apart firom the fact 
that the record of joint planning between local authorities is not 
encouraging, such a ditdsion of authority ivould inevitably lead to 
delays and inefficiency. There is undoubtedly a strong case for the 
creation of some new type of authority to fit together the needs of 
individual authorities for housing their surplus families and to plan 
and build the new town in relation to these needs. ^ This it i\t11 be 
noticed involves at any rate regional authorities whose relations to 
existing local authorities would need careful definition. On the 
other hand they -would have to fit in udth any national authority 
setthng the broad issues of the location of industry' just discussed. 

There are other general arguments in favour of regional or 
national responsibility for new towns. New towns to be wortli the 
name must have independent economic and pohtical fives. This 
means they must be independent of old toiras. In any case it is hard to 
see what conceivable claim the London County Council, for instance, 
could have to determine the lines on which the lives of tlie famihes 
they export should run. The initial choice of location and the 
general building plan of the new toivn will, however, for many 
years have great influence in determining just these things. There is 
anotlier, and perhaps final, point. If an old toum plans and builds 
a new toira, it would o^vn the greater part of the land and bmldings 
in it. It would be able to decide for ever what famihes should be 
able to rent houses there. Even after the original settlement of 
families, it could, if housing difficulties develop tvithin its oum 
boundaries, give preference to its oivn citizens to those of the new 
town. The housing needs and incidentally the social structure of 
the new toivn is'ould remain subordinate to the interests of the old one 
indefinitely. A situation of thus type is totally incompatible -^vith tlie 
development of an independent ciwc life. 

The arguments against planning, oivnership and control of new 


' An independent autliorit>’ -vv ould also be in a better position to tete into account 
the possibility that famihes from all parts of the country might, for the best 01 reasons, 
immigrate into the neis toivns. 
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towns by old ones are thus overwhelming. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that a nc^v town would not come to life overnight fully 
equipped tnth Mayor and Aldermen and a civic sense, or even tvith 
public and social sendees. It would not be sufficient for die new 
towns to be planned and built by some national or regional authority, 
even if the problem of ownership is solved by vesting it in such an 
authority. Some responsible and powerful body would be needed 
after the nc^v tOAvns ^ve^e built to guide them dirough their infancy 
and dicir tectliing troubles : a new tyqje of authority capable of 
laying the foundations of the pubhc and social services, and of 
running the ^oung to\sm on a trustee basis ^v'l^lc its inhabitants 
move in, settle down, and get to know -ivho diey would like as 
Mayor and Aldermen. The exact form of such an authority, its 
relation to die planning and budding authority, and die quesdon of 
whether it should ois'n the houses in trust for uldmatc transference 
to the new town when it has achieved an independent corporate 
c-xistence, arc among the problems to be decided. 

The suggesdon that some of the difficulties involved by the amount 
of space which would be taken up by replacement building could 
be solved by the creadon of new towns appears to laisc a hornet’s 
nest of problems; these include the location of industr)', complex 
social quesdons, regional and national planning, and local govern- 
ment. Actually dicsc arc only particularly obvdous illustrations of 
the problems w'hich must arise under any housing policy which 
involves uprooting large, and sonicivhat miscellaneous, groups of 
families and depositing diem in strange surroundings. The same 
type of problems \iould emerge even if all rehousing took the 
form of suburbs. Their relative importance is slightly changed 
and they will be easier to see after this discussion of the new tmm 
idea. 

The questions associated with the establishment of new means of 
obtaining a livelihood would be of rclativcl) minor importance, if 
the surplus families ivcrc merely moi'cd from the inside to the out- 
skirts of c.xisting towns, for in general work in die old centre would 
remain available. The general issue of the control of the location of 
industiy would, however, rc-appear. The replacement policy’ svould 
demand a great expenditure of effort, cnerg)’ and of capital. It is 
questionable whcdicr it is rca.'ionablc to inaugurate such a policy if 
the opportunities for employment arc allowed to shift from a place, 
just rebuilt, to another place without surplu-s houses. Migrations of 
families in scardi of opportunidcs for canting dicir Ihlngs upset the 
balance between the demand and supply of houses. "Would it, for 
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instance, have been worth starting to rebuild the towns and villages 
of the depressed areas dunng the inter-war decades if the inhabitants 
were still left dependent on unemployment benefit, unemployment 
assistance and the poor law? Would it be tolerable that people 
should be encouraged, by the provision of new and attractive houses, 
to continue to make their homes where there is little or no prospect 
of earning a reasonable hving? If the effort to rebuild the toivns 
were made, it would only be consistent to make certain that industry 
and the houses would be in the same places. Rejection of the new 
towns idea tlius would not abolish the problem of controlling the 
location of industry. On the contrary, it would make it essential 
to see that industry remained where it was and that new industries 
went to these old localities, however unsuitable. The possible loss of 
efficiency and of national wealth which might result from freezmg 
the distribution of industry on the 1939 population pattern, cannot 
be calculated. 

It IS common knowledge that the next group of problems, the 
sociological ones, cannot be evaded by keeping to suburban develop- 
ment. They have already become familiar in various ways in con- 
nection with tlie large estates of the bigger local authorities built 
before 1939. It may perhaps be that they would be less acute as long 
as families were rehoused m suburbs, even outlying suburbs of big 
towns, than if new towns were built. All contact ivith established 
centres of civilisation would not be broken off, if only because the 
inhabitants would continue to be dependent on the original towns for 
.earning their living. They would necessarily be going to and fro. 
This could apply, however, only to the mobile sections of the popu- 
lation, the houseivives and children must be dependent for all their 
social contacts on the resources of the places they live in. Even the 
mobile sections will be partly dependent, for any sort of family 
participation in social life must depend on the place where the 
family lives. 

The questions of planning, ownership, government and responsi- 
bility for public services would be still more closely connected with 
each other under a suburban rehousing policy than under a new 
town policy, but the issues would be less clear cut. Even before the 
war, the bigger housing authorities had difficulties in finding 
sufficient building land ivithin their own boundaries. Some authorities 
succeeded in extending them sufficiently for their housing estates 
to remain an integral part of the main town. London in particular 
found tills to be impossible. The extraordinary situation developed 
in the Greater London area in wliich one authority became an 
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important landlord Mathin tlic area of another. The suburban 
development does not, it wll be observed, evade the difficult^' over 
the ownership question. 

The questions of responsibility for providing social and public 
utility services also must occur whenever building takes place outside 
tlie boundaries of tlie building authority. These questions are likely 
to be even more important in the future and more widespread. 
Almost all the new house building under tlie replacement scheme 
-would be for those classy entirely dependent on the public provision 
of hcaltli, education and other social services. Moreover, the volume 
of building in the t\venty years up to 1939 pressed the capacity of 
the public utility senaces to the utmost. More building on a large 
scale would in many cases involve the proiasion of new sources of 
supply. If local authorities built across each other’s boundaries 
on a large scale under a replacement scheme, it ivould be grossly 
unfair to push these new duties on to authorities ivho have had no 
effective say in the decision to build tlie houses. The latter might 
in fact hold up the actual building through unwillingness, or inability, 
to provide essential public ivorks for wliich tliey were technically 
responsible. They might, after tlie houses ivcrc buUt, fail to provide 
the schook and other things needed. Even if these were provided 
they might ivcll be of an inferior type since the receiving authorities 
would be bound to be rural or, at best, urban districts. The exporting 
authority could only secure the proper pronsion of these sendees 
by taking over responsibility. This can only be done if the 
boundaries aic changed. Fast experience of delays and difficulties 
indicate that either the extension of boundaries ivould have to be 
made easier or that some new authonty would be needed to assume 
general responsibility for extra-territorial building. 

\Vc have reached the same result as before: the necessity for some 
new n-pc of authority capable of resolving the conflicts of interest 
between local authorities, and of planning budding schemes on a 
wider basis of interests tlian those of the local authority needing 
houses for its surplus population. Wc saw earlier that in certain 
circumstances there would be a need for some special body to take 
over the ownership and management of new houses. Looking back 
over the whole discussion, it is erident that the character of the 
general economic and social problems involscd in a general replace- 
ment policy is much the same whether the policy is carried out 
by the creation of new- tovsTis, or depends on subuiban development; 
only the relative imjKirtancc of various aspects of the problems is 
altered. 
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III. Conclusions 

We have deliberately left out any reference to two major topics 
which are relevant to any large scale building schemes. The first 
and most glaring omission is that of the questions connected wth 
the control of the use of land and the acquisition of land for building: 
the second omission is that of the possible complications which might 
be introduced into housing policy by serious attemps to maintain 
full employment. Postponement of discussion of these subjects -is 
due to the radical changes which have taken place in circumstances 
affecting them during the ivar. It would be a pure waste of paper 
to discuss the first group without taking into account the Uthivatt 
Report.^ The recommendations of that report, if accepted, would 
entirely alter the problems. The report itself is a consequence of the 
war, for the Committee was set up to consider some of the complica- 
tions connected ivith land brought about by the war. Similarly 
■with the second group, the development of state control of economic 
life during the war has popularised tlie belief that state inter\'ention 
to maintain full emplo^mient is possible and desirable. This change 
in public opinion, together rath the complicated employment 
problems of tlie change back to a peace economy have funda- 
mentally altered the issues involved. 

Even ^vith these omissions the discussion of this section has led to a 
number of conclusions ^vhich vtII be useful in the next t\vo chapters. 
We have seen that a sanitary policy prowdes a prospect of dwindling 
state intervention in housing, of unemplo^unent in the building 
industry (though, of course, the w'ar affects this), and a slowing up 
of improvements in working-class housing conditions brought about 
indirectly through pnvate building. We have seen too that a sanitary 
policy implies state responsibility only for maintaining a standard 
of housing far below' that generally accepted as reasonable. The 
commitments of the policy, on the other hand, are limited and can 
be fairly confidently forecast. 

Ambitious schemes for rebuilding the sub-standard houses as a 
whole undoubtedly present a far more difficult group of problems 
which clamour for settlement, than the limited sanitary type does. 
The reason is simple. A sanitary policy only commits the state to 
adding or replacing a relatively small number of houses. These num- 
bers are too small in most places to affect major questions of economic 
or social policy; similarly they are too small for their usefulness to be 

Report of ihi Esptrt Committee on Compaaatian and Bel'trmenl 194a Cmd 6386. 
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affected, however major issues arc decided. The inter-dependence of 
tlie decisions on the scope of state interv'cntion in housing and otiicr 
fields, so obwous in the case of an ambitious housing policy, is 
evaded by a sanitar)' policy. 

This more ambitious replacement policy could logically be 
interpreted as state responsibility for maintaining a modem standard 
of housing for ever}' family. We have seen that on tlic basis of the 
pre-war capacity of the building industr}' the policy was not im- 
practicable, but might take between fifteen and twenty years to 
complete. We concluded, too, tliat the success of such a policy is 
bound up with state control of tlie location of industr}', \vith national 
and regional planning autlionties for house building and intli 
changes in local government. Incidental!}', we have found tliat 
the suggestion for building new towns gi\cs rise to the same type of 
problems of economic and social polic}' as a policy based on suburban 
development. 



Chapter XI 


THE UNSETTLED QUESTIONS:— 

THE RENT QUESTION 

I. The Rent System in 1939 

Modern housing policy in this country' began ivith the excursion 
of the Government into the field of rent control wdth the passing of the 
Rent and Mortgage Restriction Act of 1915 The record of the three 
» experiments has showm that the rent question has affected the scope 
of state inter^'^ention ever since. This, after all is natural, for the cost 
of state inten'ention partly depends on the rent policy adopted. 

It may fairly be said that we embarked on the present is^ar ivith a 
rent system that ivas acquired as haphazardly as Ae British Empire. 
In practice it confirmed to no set of consistent prmciples, economic, 
social or moral. We have traced in the earlier chapters the way in 
which the various elements m the system, or lack of system, turned 
up. During the Great 'War an attempt was made to base rent control 
on a rather vague conception of a fair price. Since then there has been 
little success in making it clearer. Initially, it was considered that 
the rents actually prevailing before the scarcity created by the Great 
War should be maintained as in some way fair. This in the first . 
decade after the Armistice ivas perhaps not without some foundation. 
The ceiling on rents had originally been fixed as the rents existing 
on the day ivar was declared m 1914; it could be claimed these 
included no element of war profiteering — they were fair in the 
special context of those years There ivere, of course, certain bad 
gaps in tlie system, rents for furnished accommodation and for 
sub-lets proved beyond effective control. 

As long as the Great War shortage continued it could be argued 
tliat this ceiling formed the proper foundation for the rent s^'stem. 
The various amendments of the Jlent and Mortgage Restriction Acts 
were made on this assumption. In theoty the increases permitted 
were intended to cover mcreases in rates paid by the landlords, 
additions to landlords’ costs for maintenance or improvements, and 
increases in the rates of interest payable on mortgages. 

There ivas one serious deviation from this principle in the intro- 
duction, in 1923, of decontrol on changes of tenancy, irrespective of 
the fact that this would result in increases in the rents of houses 
becoming vacant. \Vith this exception, hoivever, decontrol ivas made 

ao5 
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dependent on restoration of normal conditions of supply for particular 
types of houses. 

The effect of the system ^\’as extraordinarily odd. The whole 
basis of the rent structure for old houses in 1939 -was still the particular 
rents charged for individual houses twenty-five years earlier. Now 
the rents of the 1914 were ordinar)' market rents. It is not usually 
claimed that these arc necessarily fair rents in any ethical sense of 
the term. They are merely the rents icsulting from the interaction 
of supply and demand. They have no necessary relation to the 
original costs of production of individual houses; indeed, these arc 
often quite unknowm. They have a rather loose connection with the 
cost of providing neiv houses of similar types, for if market rents 
exceed the annual yield which would make investment in building 
new houses to let profitable, new houses will be built, otlier things 
being equal. Otlicr things aie, however, often not equal because, 
oiving to the absence of accessible unbuilt sites at suitable prices in 
and around big towns, these prospects may be for all practical 
purposes unrcalisablc. Some at least of the rents in 1914 can only be 
classified as semi-monopoly rents just because of the absence of 
competing new supplies of houses. They were, it is true, more or less 
free from the particular clement of profit stigmatised as due to “ war 
profiteering they were by no means nccessanly free of other 
elements of profit sdgmatised by the moralists as unfair. They formed 
a queer basis for the maximum rents ruling t\Ncnty-fivc years later 
on the eve of the present wai and, it may be remarked, a still queerer 
and more irrational basis of rents for the second peace. 

It will have been noticed that we qualified the statement that the 
1914 rents were free from the war profiteering clement. This was 
not necessarily true a few years later. Provision was made in the 
Acts amending the original restriction Act for increases in rents 
corresponding to structural improvements. No effective provision 
was made for the reduction of the permitted maximum in the con- 
verse case of deterioration. Yet the possibility of obtaining even 
the maximum permitted conti oiled rents for property deteriorating, 
absolutely and relatively, compared to modern standards, was 
dependent on the continued shortage of houses of paiticular types in 
particular places. In so far as such shortages were attributable to 
the Great \Var. there was, therefore, in the slavish devotion to 
individual rents of 1914 a loophole for a dclaved type of profiteering. 

It is clear that the rent control introduced a« the result of an 
emergency had its ethical and popular justification only in the 
context of that emergency. The resulting .system of rents a quarter 
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of a century later could only very roughly be justified on those 
grounds. It can be argued quite convincingly that they were no 
longer seriously relevant, and it is difficult to see that there could be 
anything sacrosanct about the rents of individual houses. The price 
of something in 1914, a house or anything else, can be of 
little practical interest in 1939 or 1943. It is only if there were 
practical reasons for prefernng the resulting scales of rents to any 
other scale that could be devised that there was any reason for keep- 
ing on the old system as late as 1939. To this point we will return. 
We must look first at the other groups of rents which we came across 
in earlier chapters, those of the new houses, for it was these that were 
bound up with the experiments in providing new houses. 

The new houses can be divided into three main groups^ for each 
of which the rents were based on different principles. Rents of the 
houses built by private enterprise for letting were determined by 
the ordinary market principles of supply and demand, isdth the 
exception of the small group provided by the pubKc utility societies. 
They were market rents like the original rents of 1914. The rents of 
the new houses built by the local authorities introduced, as we saw, 
a diversity of principles. There was the large group of houses bmlt 
during the Second Experiment for which the rents tended to approxi- 
mate to the average costs of building less the subsidies. For this 
group neither ideas of fair rents nor genuine market principles had 
much importance in practice. Though the subsidies had been fixed 
with some idea of bringing their rents do^vn to the levels of con- 
trolled rents, the actual controlled rents to which they were to be 
compared remained obscure to the end, and also the idea of a fair 
' rent. Given the subsidy, it was the costs of original building, not of 
replacement, which were important. The costs of building as distinct 
from costs of replacement are normally irrelevant to economic 
market prices, so that an entirely new pnnciple was introduced. 
It was based on the idea, it seems, that local authorities should not 
make losses greater than those laid dowm m the Acts, even if this 
meant freezing rents over a period of forty years or more while the 
houses were being amortised. The basis of these rents was as 
arbitrary in some ways as the biisis of controlled rents. 

Finally, there was the group of local authority houses for which 
rents were based on the principles introduced during the reaction 
from the idea of the general fixed subsidy in the early ’thirties. 
The main innovation was the introduction of vanous types of differ- 
ential renting. Local authorities were entirely free to decide -whether 

1 Excluding the relatively small group of houses built under the Addison Act. 
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they should have dilFerential rent schemes, and on what principles 
they should work out their schemes if they did. They were free to 
introduce “ means tests ” and decide on the sort of tests. The result 
was a ven' wide variety botli of tests and rent scales. There was 
thus a quite separate group of families ^v'hose rents were setded on 
entirely different sets of principles to tliose of others. 

A rent scale built up of these different elements could not be 
expected to conform in practice to any principles, social, moral, or 
economic. Each part reflected a different outlook on the problem 
of how rents should be determined and how and why subsidies 
should be provided. The problem had, in fact, been treated as a 
series of isolated emergency problems. Each solution had been 
produced in a hurry, more or less independendy of ivhat had gone 
before. Before we are plunged into a new series of crises created by 
the end of the present tvar, it would be ^vell to try to separate out the 
various underlying elements in the rent problem and the difficulties 
they lead to. 

II. The Abilits' to Pay Rents 

In an earlier section of tiiis book we have discussed irith some care 
the sort of gross rent ivliich was too high for the mass tvorking-class 
market. Tire belief prevalent in the last ten years before the tvar 
was that, c.xccpt in special districts, a gross rent of lo/- was the 
maximum that it was reasonable to e.xpect a family dependent on 
the earnings of. an unskilled labourer to afford tvhcrc there was 
only one child. 'To meet die needs of families in still less favourable 
financial conditions gross rents needed to be still loivcr. This belief 
ive sa^v received a good deal of support from the evidence of various 
social suivcys carried out during those years, and from attempts 
made to calculate die lowest income per head compatible wath healdi 
and reasonable efficiency. Even during the four years, 1933/4 
t93®/7> when the cost of providing a local authority house was 
;oi\cr than at any other time since the Great ^Var, the gross rents 
without subsidy remained in fact out of die reach of a great mass of 
people who needed, or would have liked, local authority houses. 

It was the persistence of thLs hiatus even during the period of low’ 
building costs and interest that caused such bewilderment. It was 
pointed out th.at housing sub-idic' med not to be necessary, and that 
private enterprise in the good old Bat's before the Great War was 
quite capable of producing enough houses at least for most families. 
It could be demonstrated that before the Great War the numbers 
of houses on the whole incrcr.‘cd a*; fast as the numbers of families 
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and, moreover, tliat the standard of working-class houses had 
improved gradually. This is all quite true. But in those days builders 
were free to vary the quality and size of working-class houses accord- 
ing to ivhat they judged to be the demand, that is, according to the 
willingness and ability of people to pay for them. Since the Great 
War a different attitude has been taken, rightly or wrongly. A 
much higher imnimum standard for new houses has been estab- 
lished, partly by law and partly by force of opinion. 

Of course houses of a higher standard could still be built, but the 
neiv minimum was far above the old imposed by the building bye- 
laws, and above that even of houses built for -working-class families 
moderately well off. The quality of the houses could in consequence 
no longer be effectively adjusted doivmvards to the capacity of people 
to pay rents. This development would have caused no trouble, if 
there had been sufficient improvements in the efficiency of the 
building industry to counteract the greater costs of building houses 
conforming to tlie new standard instead of to the old. Technical 
progress was not adequate to achieve this, but the old proverb 
that “ half a loaf is better than no bread ” was placidly ignored. 

III. The Problem of Local Rates 

This was one element in tlie situation. There was another. Gross 
rent includes rent proper and rates This for all practical purposes 
is the rent for houses which come under the compounding hmit,^ 
that is, ordinary working-class houses For these houses the land- 
lord is responsible for collecting the rates ivith the rent and handing 
the rates to the rating authority. Probably most families who pay 
their rates indirecdy this ivay do not even know how much of the 
gross rent goes in rates. To them the gross rent is the sum they have 
to pay for li-ving in a particular house. They do not worry about 
how much, of it the landlord keeps and how much goes in rates. 
Rates, everyone knoivs, are a local tax leided on houses which are 
lived in, but it is not generally resilised how important a part of the 
gross rents they form. The information collected by tlie Ministry 
of Labour, mdicated that in 1914 rates accounted for approxi- 
mately a quarter of the gross rents m urban areas." Put round the 
other way, rates added about thirty-three per cent, to the cost of 
li-ving in a house. This is a very important addition to any price or 

1 Houses with rateable values under £14 {£ao in tlie Metropolitan Pohce Area). 

' This refers to ivorhing-class houses only. The relative importance of rates has prob- 
ably increased since 1914, since tlie average lerel of rates increased bv 71 % between 1914 
and 1937, while controlled rents increased only by 40% See p 3og below 
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cost. It is obvious tliat if rates had not had to be paid a great part of 
tlic difficulty about the rents of houses built in the last ten years before 
the war would have disappeared. The economic rents for new local 
authority houses built in the most favourable years averaged between 
7/9 and 8/8 without rates and without subsidy. If there had been 
no rates the economic rent would have been the same thing as the 
gross rent of these houses, which ^vould have been, it will be realised, 
definitely below the 10/- generally accepted as the reasonable 
maximum gross rents. 

Rates then, it seemed, might make a great difference to this 
question of whether new houses could be afforded, particularly 
as m many urban areas tliey were between three and four shillings a 
week and in some still higher on the houses built by local autliorities.^ 
The necessity for pajang them altered tlie margin of income avail- 
able for other things by an amount which might be expected to make 
a great deal of difference to the -wilfingncss, and reasonable ability, 
of families in the lower income groups to afford new houses. For 
instance, a family of man, wife and Uvo children of school age ^vith 
an income of 50/- ^\■ould have had no margin at all over the require- 
ments of Rowntrec’s Human Heeds standard if they paid an economic 
rent of 6/6 and 3/- rates." If there had been no rate payment, then 
there w'ould have been a small though useful sum in hand each week 
for emergencies or for special items of c.xpcnditure, and to provide 
the much-nccdcd relief from the counting of half-pence necessary 
to achieve the standard of nutrition included in tlic Human Heeds 
standard. The importance of the rate burden can be illustrated by 
the various scales of allowances for children. The Uncmplo^Tncnt 
Insurance Benefit scale provided 3/- a week for each child, for 
example, and Roiratrce estimated that the first child cost 6/5 a 
week to keep, tlic second 3/1, and the Uiird 2/5. The amount of rales 
due each week might well be regarded as cqui\'alcnt to tlic cost of 
the second child in a family. Regarded in connection with housing 
subsidies the rates assume a special significance. Tlicy ivcrc for a local 
authority house frequently just about equal to the housing subsidy 
provided by the Wheatley Act after 1927, or just under the subsidy 
available under slum clearance schemes up to 1935 for a family of 
four rehoused in an ordinary' local authority house. There is no 
possible doubt tliat the rate burden, though it varied from place to 

I See p. r>G al>o\c. In M.inrhr<lcr the r.itrj on ordinnr^' local .authont> hottscj were 
4— .T ivccJ.. M-indiettr rai« tvere. hov cicr, unmu.illy hi^h, .nncl they br estimated 
ni TCtvicen 3’- to .p- fi..- oth-r totvj.s See 77 .e Hf’-ittHi-.f of Mfoiijstrr op ril. p. 168 
atKi flfi i/'r, op, cit. pp 1 7 f' jf- ’ 

‘I're pp ify-oyj .al.o\r. 
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place, was a very important element in making decent houses too 
expensive for a very large number of families. 

It may be suggested that though these facts are impressive and 
show that rates were a heav'y burden on famihes with small incomes, 
they do not show that rates had anything in particular to do ivith the 
difficulty of bringing rents, including rates of new houses, wthin the 
reach of such families m recent years. Rates after all existed long 
before the Great War and were levied on all occupied houses. To 
understand the problem we must go a little more deeply into the 
matter. The average level of rates increased from 6/8| in the pound 
in 1914 to 1 1/6 in the pound in 1937. This was an increase of 71 per 
cent., but the increase in the cost of living index number over the 
same period was only 54 per cent. Rates, then, had increased more 
than in proportion to the general rise m the cost of living since 
before the Great War,^ thus helping to discourage or to make more 
difficult the purchase of housing accommodation compared to other 
necessities and conveniences. This, of course, was true whether 
people were trying to get old or new houses. 

The effect on the relative cost of new houses for the poorer families 
was, however, particularly marked. As rates are levied at a fixed 
amount in the pound of the rateable value of each house, the total 
rate payment due from any tenant is proportionate to the rateable 
value of the house. In other words, it is approximately proportionate 
to rent. Whether a family ivith a small income pays as much in 
rates as a family ivith a larger income depends, therefore, on whether 
it is able to get a cheaper house to five in Even before the Great War 
it was never in practice possible for families to vary their rent 
liabilities downwards in proportion to their incomes, and expendi- 
ture on rent was apt to absorb, just as the expenditure on other 
necessities, a liigher proportion of the small incomes than of the larger 
incomes The burden of rates tended, therefore, to use up a larger 
proportion of tlie incomes of the poor than of the rather less poor, 
and so on up the scale of income. The shortage of houses after the 
Great War, of course, increased the difficulty of adapting rent and 
therefore rate payments to incomes, because the range of choice of 
houses becoming vacant was more limited than usual. The establish- 
ment of the neiv high minimum standard for new houses aggravated 
the situation, for it cut off almost completely the possibility of adapting 
rent to income as far as new houses were concerned, ^ as the quality 

‘ The actual increase in tlie rates payable on individual houses depended, of course, 
on whether their rateable v’alue had altered 

- If rents ere varied by vanauons in subsidy this, of course, affected the cost of rent 
proper, it did not, however, necessarily affect Ae amount of rates levied. 
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of new houses could not be adjusted at all to make their economic 
rents fall with the incomes of those needing them. In consequence 
there Avas no serious possibility of making the burden of rates ^'ary 
with incomes as far as the tenants of new houses were concerned. 
Mo\'ing from an old relatively cheap house to a new local authority 
house meant increasing not only rent payments in the absence of a 
specially adjusted subsidy, but rate payments as well, irrespective 
of incomes. The rate burden tended, therefore, to be even lieatier 
in proportion to income than before. 

These developments can be described in radier more technical 
language which it ivill be convenient to use. Rates ivere probably 
once in effect a tax roughly proportionate to income. This meant 
that they would tend to be regressive-, that is, tliey would tveigh 
more hea\dly on small incomes Uian on large for, to take, say a tliird 
of a small income away involves a bigger cut in necessities, or con- 
veniences, tlian if a diird is taken away from a larger income. Before 
the \s’ar the regressiveness ivas intensified because in practice the 
proportion of income absorbed by rent and, therefore, by rates was 
greatest for families nidi small incomes. Since the war the lack of 
freedom of choice of houses has aggravated the clement of rcgrcssivc- 
ncss; the shortage of houses has meant that it has been a matter of 
luck whether a famdy loolang for an old house has been able to find 
one nith a rent, and, therefore, nith rate pa)Tncnts appropriate to 
their means. In the case of new houses the fixity of standard, by 
eliminating the possibility of effective choice still more, has made 
rates especially regressive in the case of families trying to obtain new 
houses. , 

A tax as hca\y and regressive as rates may have some practical 
justification for its continued existence; but it can be argued that even 
before the Great War it ivas a hindrance to moic rapid improvements 
in the prevailing housing standards. Since dien the level of rates 
have increased disproportionately to the cost of Using, and their 
rcgrcs-Jivcncss has increased, particulaily in the case of new houses. 
The rate burden must be reckoned as an important factor in keeping 
gross rents of new houses out of the reach of the less well-to-do 
working-class families, c\cn if only by a small margin. It can well be 
argued that if improvements in the standard for new houses arc 
enforced, and if it is considered that tlic new standard should be 
vithin the reach of the majority of worJdng-class families, it is 
ridiculous to retain a tax vvhich has .always been regressive and dis- 
couraging to high standards ol housing. In fact it has been allowed 
to incic.isc not merely absolutely but aho relatively to other cons 
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of living, and to become particularly regressive in the case of families 
trying to live in the houses; this simply aggravates the paradox. 
Whether or not rates in their present form should be retained on 
practical grounds of convenience or not, or how they should be 
adjusted, is a problem of taxation. As long, however, as they remain 
at levels bound to reduce the ability of people to pay the gross rents 
of new houses, subsidies may be necessary’’ to counteract them. Such 
subsidies are merely indirect subsidies to the social and public 
services financed out of rates; they are not subsidies for housing. 
Rates are not part of tlie cost of proinding houses any more than the 
excise duty on wliisky is part of tlie cost of provdding whisky. In fact, 
the excise on whisky is levied partly to raise revenue to pay the costs 
of state services, partly because it is considered a good thing to 
restrict the consumption of whisky. Rates are levied in order to serve 
tlie same purpose locally by providing revenue to pay for local ser- 
vices; they also naturally act as a deterrent to the consumption of 
house-room both in quality and quantity. Since it has been a general 
object of public policy for some years to increase consumption of 
house-room in quality and quantity, the system of financing local 
expenditure on social services by means of rates is inconsistent ivith 
this policy. 

We have got some way ivith disentangling the rent question. We 
have seen that the decision to raise the minimum standard of new 
bidding, in the absence of improvements in the efficiency of the build- 
ing industry adequate to counteract the greater cost, introduced a new 
problem of the relation of economic rents to working-class incomes. 
We have also seen, however, tliat tiie rent question was in fact partly 
a taxation question, for it was mixed up ivith the problems of the 
level of local rates and their regressiveness. If the rate system is not 
altered, then the question of counteracting its effects on housing 
matters needs separate consideration. It is clear that the rent problem 
is the problem of economic rents in relation to capacity to pay them 
excluding rates. 

IV. Special Circumstances affecting the ability to Pay Rent 

The next step is to distinguish any special circumstances affecting 
the ability to pay economic rents for neiv houses. It is obvious that 
specially low incomes in relation to family needs came into this 
category. Social surv^eys since the Great War have made it clear that 
the problem occurs in two types of cases. There are the families 
•witli normal incomes but with exceptionally high requirements 
because they contain children below earning age. The difficulties 
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in maintaing even a minimum modem standard of life tliat fre- 
quently arises in diese circumstances are, it has been found, excep- 
tional both as a phase in the life history’’ of individual families and in 
comparison \vith the majority of families %vith similar incomes but 
\vhich have smaller Habilities.^ Rourntree has described tliesc alter- 
nations bet^veen poverty and prosperity as the “ poverty cycle.” 

The second main group of families unlikely to be able to afford 
modem standards are tliose whose incomes are exceptionally small. 
This group consists of families in which the main earner is un- 
emplo)ed, or for some reason or other unable to earn a fuU adult 
male ^vage. This is tlie gioup containing the unemployed, those 
temporarily or permanendy unable to work o^ving to sickness or 
accident, those unable to earn a full male adult -svage even when 
in work owing to physical or mental incapacity, and finally those 
families in which die main earner is a woman. These groups arc 
dependent for all or part of their incomes on state-organised systems 
for providing, or supplementing, income through the various social 
insurances, and dicir extensions, and in the last resort, the Poor 
Law\ It is on the adequacy of diese forms of state pro\'ision for 
maintaining a modem minimum standard of h\ing, including a 
modem standard of housing as well as of nutrition, diat the ability 
to pay an economic rent depends. Normally dicsc incomes have been 
lower than those of unskilled labourer's in relation to needs; thus 
families dependent on them arc apt to fall below die Human Heeds 
standard, and even below lower subsistence standards. The ability 
or inability of these groups to afford the economic rent for a new 
house has depended therefore in the past on the decision of Parlia- 
ment, or local authorities, as to the size of their incomes. 

Whether all these groups of families can or cannot afford new 
houses depends on decisions about the responsibility of the state for 
providing a remedy for the lack of elasticity of earned incomes with 
die needs of growing families, and for providing incomes compatible 
with modem ideas about minimum standards of lisang in general 
for those dependent on the state for whole, or part, of their 
incomes. The provision of course can be made either in cash or in 
land; food for children can be pros'ided by free meals at school, 
milk schemes, etc., which increa'c the real income of a family in 
relation to the number of children; modem houses can be brought 
within the reach of any family by means of rent rebates. The merits 
of the two methods do not concern us here; the point of importance 
is that, however tiicy arc organised, subsidies arc given in aid of 

p pe aix.M-. 
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incomes defective for some defined cause. Without such subsidies 
there may always be considerable groups of families unable to afford 
a new house, or adequate nutrition, although the economic cost of 
neither is beyond the reach of the majority of families in the countr)- 
for the greater part of the life of healthy adults. 

V. Local Variations in the Cost of Providing Houses 

The existence of especially low incomes in relation to needs is only 
one of the types of special circumstances affecting the ability to 
pay economic rents. The other is of a different character. The cost 
of providing houses is particularly high in some places, low in others, 
so that the economic rents for new houses are not uniform either aU 
over the country or even in different parts of the same district. The ^ 
most generally recognised cause is the variation m the cost between 
the central and suburban districts of large toivns, and the differences 
in tlie whole scale of land values between different towns. These 
variations automatically cause variations in the total cost of houses 

The use of expensive land can only be lessened by building blocks 
of flats on the expensive land or building on the cheaper land of the 
suburbs. Both lead to some saving of cost, but this is parpally counter- 
acted by other factors. Flats in practice are more expensive to build 
than ordinary houses,^ while ordinary houses built m the suburbs 
involve additional expenditure on transport. The latter, though not 
normally reckoned as part of the cost of a house, is in fact a part of 
the cost of living in a particular house. From the point of view of the 
community at large, it is part of the cost of providmg houses in con- 
gested districts just as much as the price of land. 

Another factor affecting the cost of houses is the difference in the 
suitability of land for building; some land is easy to build on, other 
land is difficult — ^it may be on too steep a slope or it may be ivater- 
logged. These are aU cost factors connected ivith land, but there 
are others, connected with building materials In some distncts 
adequate and cheap supplies of building materials and labour are 
near at hand. In others, they may have to be brought from a distance 
involving an additional cost of transport. 

To some extent the differences in buildmg costs and in land values 
have become imbedded in the income structure of the country; thus 
wage rates tend to be higher in the large towns, particularly of 
course in London, than m the small ones, and in towns than in the 
country. These differences do not appear, hoivever, to be reliable 

•Sec pp 165-166 above 
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enough, or large enough, to bridge the \vhole gap between the differ- 
ence in costs for houses or flats corresponding to the modem standaid. 
Thus economic rents tend to var^-^ more than incomes. Subsidies 
intended to meet these difficulties arc obidously housing subsidies 
in any ordinary sense, since the difficulties are due to the special 
difficulties of actually providing houses. 


VI. The Question of General Subsidies and Minimum Standards. 

The rent question is complicated, as wc have just seen, by a series 
of problems more or less loosely connected with the basic question 
of the relation of economic rent of new houses to the normal ability 
of families to pay. It is possible to argue that since tlic fall in the 
rate of intciest became effective in 1933 there has been no general 
problem. The pressure of the rc-armament programme on building 
resources imposed on the top of ordinary peacc-dme demands, 
it is true, drove up building costs and ivitli them economic icnts to 
an uncomfortable degree after 1937. This increase might, however, 
be regarded as abnormal, the prelude to war. If it had not been 
for tlic ivar and the laimours of war, no general problem at all ivould 
have emerged.'^ There was no serious reason to expect unfavourable 
developments in the cost of providing houses in a world at peace. 
There is obviously a great deal in this argument. Experts had 
freely forecast a long period of low-interest rates, and building 
costs were quite likely to fall for technical improvements ivcrc long 
overdue. 

The whole argument rests, however, on the assumption that un- 
skilled labouicrs and other groups with similar incomes could and 
ivould afford rents of 8/- 7 / steps were taken to deal with rales and 
smooth out the poverty cycle. This is not intrinsically unreason- 
able, and those without an excessively pessimistic outlook ivill accept 
the thesis tliat, provided the complicating factors ivc have singled 
out ivcrc dealt vriUi, the modem minimum standard did not inevit- 
ably involve a general housing subsidy. But it must be admitted 
that this conclusion is reached without much maigln to spare for 
any other contingencies which miglit appear. It is not sufficiently 
fimily based to c.\cusc us from considering some of the problems 
w'hich arise if the minimum standard is so high that it cannot be 
gcncrallv icaliscd without a subsidy. 

Three alternative policies are possible. The standard can be 

»'ni- iniro'iucrd t-m il.r rrni (ni«tion bv rl.arsrt jti b'liJclinj; co'ts 

ami HUcrot rales arc ticicnlKa in pp, 2 j j f t i>cb\v. 
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retained without a subsidy, it can be retained with an appropriate 
subsidy, or, finally, the standard can be abandoned and the problem 
of the subsidy entirely avoided. The consequences of the choice are 
far-reaching. 

If the first alternative is adopted, new houses ^siU, by h)'pothesis, 
be out of reach of a considerable group of families in perfectlv 
normal financial circumstances. These ^vfil be penalised by the 
imposition of the standard. As they cannot afford the new houses 
they will be obliged to remain dependent on the supplies of old 
deteriorating houses. They aie prevented from improiing their 
condition by getting neiv houses rather better than the old ones but 
beloiv the minimum standard for new' houses. The state prevents 
them taking any step upw'ards at all because they cannot take a big 
enough one. It may be noticed in passing that if this policy is adopted 
state efforts to improve the adjustment of income to needs, or e% en 
to smooth out local differences in the costs of houses, are unlikely 
to be on a scale suSicient to bring new houses isdthin the reach of the 
families affected by the special^circumstances. 

The choice of the first alternative is in effect a decision to refuse 
to sell a man half a loaf because he cannot afford a w'hole one. Such 
a decision ought not to be made light-heartedly. The question 
whether it would not be preferable to abandon the standard in favour 
of a lower one needs careful consideration. On grounds of general 
welfare it might so easily be better for everj'one to have an oppor- 
tunity of improwng their housing conditions slightly, than for a 
fortunate few to improve theirs a great deal. In any case the accept- 
ance of a low'er standard w'ould not necessarily prevent any families 
who could afford a much higher stamdard fi’om achieving it. The 
more the matter is e.Namined tlie less object there seems to be in 
setting a standard that can be reached only by the minorit)'. Such a 
standard must be on the ■whole ineffective. Those who can afford it 
would afford it anyway;^ those w'ho cannot afford it are unaffected 
by it in the sense that they have to continue to live in old houses which do not 
satisjy it. It is only if tliere is serious reason for thinking that such a 
^standard w'ould, in the not distant future, come witliin the reach of 
the majority of famihes, that a case can be made for refusing to allow 
the country' to be cluttered up w'ith not quite so good houses. 

We are forced to the conclusion that, except in special circum- 
stances the establishment of a minimum standard for new houses 
by the state leads direct to acceptance of the responsibility for bring- 
ing it 'within eveiy'body’s reach, if it is not to do more harm than 
^ Unless difficulties of organising the supply of such houses occurs. 

P 
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good. Tills is the case for the general housing subsidy. The com- 
munity decides on a particular minimum standard of new houses 
out of reach of important sections of the community; that decision 
can only be useful if definite steps are taken to implement the new 
standard by making it generally accessible. 

A decision to introduce a subsidy for new houses in general opens 
up the question of ivhetlier such a subsidy should be the same for all 
families, or not (on the assumption that the rate difficulty is resolved 
and the special cases are dealt with independently). The answer 
appears to depend entirely on practical convenience and this includes 
financial convenience. There appears to be no moral issue involved, 
and no general uniformity of practice as far as social services are 
concerned. Elementary' education being free is financed entirely 
by subsidies; anyone, rich or poor, can send their cliildrcn to an 
elementary school without paying fees. On the other hand the 
war-time National Milk scheme differentiates broadly between tliosc 
who can afford to pay something, and those ^vho can afford nothing. 
The case for a differential subsidy is, of course, that it is cheaper than 
a flat subsidy, for a flat subsidy has to be so large tliat every family 
can afford new houses, and in effect gets the maximum subsidy 
needed under a differential scheme. The importance of tlus con- 
sideration depends on whether the saving that could be achieved is 
worth the trouble and inconvenience of a differential scheme. It 
must be remembered that subsidies can always be partially recovered 
from people who do not need them by a suitably adjusted tax system. 
It is only svlicn by force of circumstances the section of the community 
wliich pay taxes arc separated from those who benefit from tlicir 
expenditure, that this cannot be done.^ 

In any case tlic inconveniences and disadvantages of a general 
system of differentiation of a housing subsidy arc formidable. Some 
sort of means test is inevitable, unless the people to benefit more 
from the differentiation of the subsidy can be separated from those 
who arc to benefit less as clearly as the traditional sheep and goats. 
The greater the importance attached to degrees of differentiation 
of the subsidy, the greater the need and tlic greater the difficulty 
of distinguishing between one family and another; it is not so easy 
wthout the special training of a shepherd to distinguish one sheep 
from another as a sheep from a goat. Moreover, once the differ- 
ential principle is .adopted, there is no obvious limit to the degrees 
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of fineness desirable. A rough and ready system not only is likely to 
be unfair as between individual families, but -will fail in its purpose. 
It ivill either reduce the subsidy too rapidly and leave groups unable 
to afford new houses, or it will err in the opposite direetion and 
fail in its purpose of saving money. 

It appears extremely difficult to avoid these pitfalls without a 
comprehensive means test. Some sort of family means test seems 
inevitable, for it is natural that children more or less grown up and 
earning should contnbute a share of the rent as long as they choose 
to five at home.^ Indeed, the strongest argument in practice against 
a serious family means test as a basis for housing subsidies is the trend 
of popular opinion against the use of means tests in other connec- 
tions. After the agitation and trouble over the application of the 
means test to claims for unemployment assistance in the ten years 
before this war, it seems to be seeking trouble gratuitously to inti'o- 
duce one at all generally for a housing subsidy. 

VIII. The Importance -of the Unsettled Questions of Rent 

At the outbreak of this war there were two unsettled questions of 
principle connected tvith rent of great importance: First, whether 
the rent difficulties which arose from the existence of problems 
falling outside the field of housing policy proper, such as the 
difficulties caused by the “poverty cycle” and by the incidence 
of rates, were to be solved as part of the general social problems of 
the incidence of poverty and of taxation, or were to be left to be solved 
as well as possible by housing subsidies; second, how the choice 
between the alternatives of a general subsidy and a lowering of the 
minimum standard of new houses was to be decided. 

As long as the extra-housing problems are in fact allowed to remain 
as part of the rent problem there can be no simple solution of the 
latter. The simple subsidies of the Second Experiment failed as ive 
saw to provide one. They failed for various reasons. For the greater 
part of the period each local authority apphed the subsidies on a 
uniform basis to each house and to each family. Used in this way 
even the unreduced Wheatley subsidy was not large enough to com- 
pensate for the specially small rent paying capacity of some families. 

^ The arguments that can be brought forward in support of some sort of family means 
test m the case of differential rent schemes pronde a formidable obstacle m the tray of 
basing the means test on assessments to income ta.'c, since its extension to wages during this 
war. If differenti^ subsidies for houses could be based on the incomes of man and wife 
alone, the size of their tax assessment could be used as a criterion for their need for a rent 
subsidy. 
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Probably by 1933 tlie economic rents for new houses had fallen 
sufficiently for the subsidy, used in this way, to overcome tlie difficulty 
at least in part; but of course it was just at this stage that the subsidy 
was abolished. The axperience of tlie Third Experiment showed 
that differential rents did not provide a complete solution even at 
the relatively low level of costs prevailing. This was because the 
degree of differentiation possible varied from district to district, 
with variations in incomes and employment, iiot witli the need for 
differentiation. A rather similar difficulty of lack of variation of 
subsidies had also, it will be remembered, emerged during the 
Second Experiment. 

In short, tlie experience of the two experiments showed tliat the 
vanous elements determining the ability of families to pay gross 
rents lead to diffeient relations between subsidised rents and capacity 
to pay in diffeient districts. There were really two different problems 
which became merged; the problem of differences of capacity to pay 
between families witliin a single district on one hand, and the 
problem of differences m the general lev'el, or average, capacity 
between areas on the other. It was because of the complications 
introduced by tlie latter tliat differential rent schemes drawn up 
witliin individual areas could not provide a complete solution. In 
consequence, neither the numbers of houses built, nor the numbers 
of persons or families rehoused, even vvitli a special grading of 
subsidies vai-ving with site values, etc., hav e in the past seiwed as a 
reliable index of the amount of assistance needed by individual 
authorities.^ In fact, it is fairly obvious tliat such indices were likely 
to work out the wrong way. The assistance needed is more likely to 
be indicated by .the number of houses not built, or the numbers of 
persons not rehoused, tlian by tlie success realised liy authorities. 
Fixed subsidies based on the conventional indices would only work 
if tlie av’ciage capacity to pay gross rents was in the same relation 
to gross rents in all areas. This was not so in the ycai-s between tlic 
Great War and the present war. 

The original Addison subsidy of 1919 has so far been the only 
subsidy which has attempted to provide reasonable elasticity between 
areas. In the general denunciations of it this important feature has 
been constantly overlooked. It was undoubtedly both rather rough 
and ready and rather dangerous, and it is highly desirable that the 
ncccssarv' elasticity «hould be realised in a way both more accurate 
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^Und less open to abuse. Pro\Tded that the rent problem is broken 
up into its component parts, this should not be impossible. There is 
no difficulty in dra\ving up a scale of rent rebates to give income sub- 
sidies in kind according to the number of children, or according to 
dependence on particular types of income knoism to be inadequate to 
maintain something like modem minimum standards. There seems 
to be no good reason tvhy subsidies for these purposes should not be 
financed out of national fiinds rather than local It has become more ' 
or less recogmsed that family allowances, ivhen introduced, should be 
provided on a national basis, is’’hile responsibility for supporting the 
unemployed, for instance, has long been accepted as a national 
rather than a local matter. Proidsion of these subsidies out of central 
funds ivould, of course, give just that element of elasticity betiveen 
areas tliat has been absent in the past. It ivas the Uvo problems of 
unemplojunent and numbers of children, which led to differences 
in the capacity to pay rents betiveen areas and to differences between 
families within areas. 

The rate problem is rather more difficult. As long as the general 
principles determining the distribution of expenditure between the 
taxpayers m general and the ratepayers remain unchanged, it would 
be inconsistent to finance rate rebates out of central funds. The 
re-allocation of the local burden of rates would, it appears, be most 
appropriately acliieved out of local funds Nor would this be 
impossibly difficult. A local housing subsidy financed out of rates 
might be introduced and paid into a local rate rebate fund (this 
might also be used for dealing wdth cases of e.xceptional hardship). 
The use of the fund could be made dependent either on some 
automatic scale such as numbers of children, or on appeals firom 
tenants The question of which method should be used seems to be 
one which should be settled nationally. 

Re-arrangement of the subsidies on these lines might be expected 
to remove some of the main difficulties arising fi-om causes outside 
the field of housing policy proper. They ivould also have the advan- 
tage that subsidies to rents which may be needed to counteract these 
external factors i\ould naturally be separated from those subsidies 
which are housing subsidies in the strict sense (tliat is subsidies 
required to reduce the cost of providing houses of the modem 
standard for families in normal circumstances). 

These latter raise less difficult questions. The variation of subsidy 
with variations in the local costs of pro\nding houses has already been 
accepted in prmciple in the case of site values. Extension to other 
cases of variations in local costs is only a matter, therefore, of need 
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and practical convenience. Similarly, the issue of whether there is 
to be a general subsidy, if needed to make a particular standard of 
housing possible, or ivhethcr a lower standard is to be adopted is a 
clear cut housing problem. This does not in any way detract from 
its importance, or from the necessity of general appreciation of the 
issues at stake. Decision, however, does not raise all sorts of other 
questions \vhich have nothing directly to do with housing. 

The scheme of liousing subsidies suggested raise some difficult 
problems of equity. Subsidies to income in kind, in the form of rent 
rebates, would automatically be limited to families living in modem 
houses, so would rate rebates. These families would, therefore, get 
preferential treatment. Tliis, of course, ^\•ould be no more inequit- 
able than the results of housing subsidies have been in the past, but 
the inequity would perhaps be more ofixious. If, on die other hand, 
the need for subsidies to family incomes in certain cases, or the reform 
of the radng system, iverc treated as part of the general social 
quesdons of poverty and taxation instead of as special aspects of the 
housing problem, the question of equity would not arise. The 
subsidies tvould be given irrespective of ivhether particular families 
were Ih-ing in modem houses or not. The equity of a general subsidy 
depends on rather different grounds. In broad terms it may be said 
to depend on whether all families have approximately equal chances 
of benefiting from it by getting a modem house. This condition 
is'ould clearly be more likely to be fulfilled if the extra-housing 
elements is'crc treated satisfactonly separately from housing subsidies 
proper. 

VIII. The Rent Question .tNu the Scope of Housing Policy 
It will be clear to eveiyone that there is a close connection between 
the solution of dtc compla; of rent questions and the ty-pc of housing 
policy ts’hich is practicable. A scheme for building houses for 
working-class families in general came to grief in the past, as we have 
seen, partly because the rent question was not dealt with; for any 
such scheme must proxidc houses for families whose financial cir- 
cumstances differ. The same necessity would arise in the case of a 
scheme for replacing old houses in general such as that discussed in 
the last chapter. A settlement of the main issues of rent policy 
must therefore be regarded as an essential prcliminaiy to the adoption 
of any such policy. A .sanitary policy, however, cuts right across 
the:e questions. It is concerned primarily with solving the rent 
question for a limited group of families whose financial circum- 
stances probably vaiy less than those of families drasm from a wider 
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field. The success or failure of a sanitary policy does not, tlierefore, 
depend to the same extent on a more or less scientific treatment of 
rent questions, proxdded some degree of variation in the subsidy 
between areas seriously dissimilar can be obtained. 

These questions of rent have been discussed entirely in connection 
wtli new houses. It would clearly be desirable, however, that all 
housing subsidies should be made available on approximately tlie 
same principles, and tliat as far as rents are concerned, the local 
authority houses already'’ built should be interchangeable mth 
houses built in the future. This principle has already been adopted 
for the houses built betiveen igrg and iggg, wdth the pooling of all 
receipts, including subsidies, and all expenses. The rules on which 
the subsidies already pooled would be distnbuted in the future 
would have to be assimilated to the new policy. It would be necessaty 
to calculate the expected cost of doing this, and of any other 
differential subsidies, before it would be possible to find out whether 
the amount left ivas sufficient to finance the general subsidy needed 
for the houses built at higher levels of costs. Some pools ivould be 
too large and others too small, and the position ivould vary from 
year to year wth changes in unemployment, for instance. The 
difficulty of pools being too small tvould naturally be met by increased 
payments from the Treasury. The reverse case might be dealt vith 
in the first instance tlirough equalisation funds ; if the surplus was 
persistent, however, it might be used as under the present schemes 
partly to reduce the rate contribution, and partly to finance the 
subsidy required for new houses. 

Rationalisation of the rest of the rent system and particularly 
of the controlled rents of old houses, presents far more difficulties 
and it would seem has fewer advimtages. It may be doubted whether 
any attempt would be ivorth while. If a general building polic}^ 
were again adopted with an appropriate subsidy and rent system, 
the need for the control of rents of old houses ivould gradually 
disappear as sufficient new houses at rents \vithin the reach of 
most, if not aU, families would mean that there would be 
sufficient alternative accommodation to prevent increases in the 
rents of old houses taking place when they were de-controlled. 
With a continuation of a sanitary" policy, on the other hand, sufficient 
increases in the supply of houses at rents competing ivith those of 
old houses could not be expected, and straight de-control iv'ould 
probably be undesirable, or at least politically impossible. Jsor, 
would tliere be much point in attempting a reform of ffie rent system 
as a whole, for there would be no body of principles on which to 
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base die reform, and die result might be as cliaodc as die present 
system. 

The importance of sohing the tangle of rent problems depends 
mainly on the tj^pe of housing policy adopted in the future, just as 
the practicability of any ambitious policy depends on the rationalisa- 
tion of the principles by ivhich rents for nets' houses are determined. 



Chapter XII 


THE WAR AND THE UNSETTLED 
QUESTIONS 

I. The New Emergency 

Looking back at the record of housing policy the Great War looms 
up as a gigantic ivatershed behveen nineteenth and t^ventieth 
century ideas. It is easy, however, to exaggerate the changes. A new 
housmg problem ivas introduced by the Great War together nith 
tlie belief in subsidies as a remedy for most things. But most of 
the ideas ivhich hai-e influenced housing policy since 1919 ivere in 
circulation before that date. The policy of establishing a mmimum 
standard for new houses was introduced in the nineteenth centur}' 
ivith the building bye-laws as a means of enforcement. This policy 
has persisted up to the present day though methods of achieving it 
have varied from time to time. Similarly the theory' underlymg 
the Third Experiment ivas a direct descendant of the sanitar>' out- 
look of the nineteenth century. Even the origin of the modem idea 
that the state should take active responsibility for bringing about 
general improvements in working-class housing conditions had 
little to do ivith the Great War. It emerged in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Housing in Scotland, which was set up in 
1912 and finished its report in 1917. That Commission was far less 
concerned ivith the effects of the Great War than -with the generally 
intolerable state of housing in Scotlemd. Its recommendations -went 
furtlier and were far clearer than any put forward since. 

The real significance of the Great War in the development of 
housing policy springs firom the fact that it focussed public attention 
on the housing question and precipitated public inteix'ention to 
provide houses. One thing led to another and not unnaturally the 
Government was still taking some active part Uventy years later at 
the outbreak of the present ivar. The present war has created a new 
emergency problem. In the last chapters an attempt was made to 
sort out the major issues of a long-term character existing before the 
neiv ivar complicated the situation, and we must now see what these 
new complications are. 

The most painfiilly obvious effect of the present war has been 
the creation of a new shortage of houses. First, the supply of new 
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houses dried up. Building by the local authorities ^vas brought to 
a standstill at the very beginning of the war, private building in 
1940. Second, the blitz has destroyed large numbers of houses 
entirely, damaged otliers beyond repair and made still more un- 
inhabitable unless repaired to a greater or less e.Ntent. In the mean- 
time the arrears of ordinary' icpairs have mounted up. In the last 
war at least though arrears of building and repairs accumulated, 'tlic 
actual number of houses did not decrease; in fact, it increased, though 
less rapidly than the number of potential families. 

There is certainly a new shortage of houses which is increasing 
^\’ith tlic duration of the war, but there is a tendency to c.xaggeratc 
it. People are apt to think in terms of the present war-time 
difficulties. In some districts it is not only impossible to get houses, 
but practically impossible to get lodgings. It is natural for families 
faced by tlicse difficulties to assume that they exist cvcrytvhere 
and -will continue after tlic end of the tvar until millions of new 
houses are built. Since tlie Minister of Health blandly stated that 
tlirce or four million houses will be needed after the war, the anxicti' 
about the shortage has naturally been reinforced. It is often for- 
gotten, hotvever, that the war itself has created particular war-time 
shortages, and special demands for accommodation of all sorts which 
will disappear when it is o\cr. There have been phenomenal sliifts 
of population, irrespective of nhcrc the houses were available. The 
effect of tlic evacuation of individuals, gov'cmmcnt offices and private 
firms, was to pour vast numbers of people out of their usual homes 
into towns and villages believed to be outside the danger zones. 
Families were split up into two and even more parts and each 
might need separate accommodation in different places, and 
naturally these ternporarv’ familias did not fit into rooms and houses 
left vacant by the general shuffle. As the war went on various 
counter currents set in The south-east coast became dangerous 
and more people shifted round again. To avoid the blitz, factories 
were built in places where there were no houses. Just to add to the 
confusion, all .sorts of new government and social and other organisa- 
tions of a war-time character have sprung up overflowing existing 
possible office accommodation. Foreign governments and armies 
have come in, all needing more offices and more accommodation. 
Blocks of flats and houses have been commandccicd as offices 
and billets. 

In .short, there is just the confusion that was to be r.xpcctcd as the 
whole nature of the demand for accommodation w.rs revolutionised 
by the war, and the best had to be made of peace-time accommo- 
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dation depleted by the blitz. Even if the blitz had not destroyed a 
single house or building there would have been some degree of 
chaos. Finally, tlie disappearance of domestic sers^ants and the 
return of numbers of married women to work has concentrated 
middle-class demand on small modern houses and flats. In London 
the demand is all for ne^v and preferably small flats ^vhich are easy 
to run. There were m 1943 still numbers of old-fashioned flats and 
houses empty which were perfectly usuable until 1939, but have 
become hideously inconvenient since. It is obiious that a great 
many of these troubles iviU sort themselves out automatically after 
the war. Families will get together again and the demand for 
lodgings ivill dwindle; the various government organisations will 
contract and give up their hotels and blocks of flats. Accommo- 
dation in the evacuated and restricted areas wtU be usable again. 
We shall be left with the problems of the damage done by the blitz, 
and the building arrears in general complicated by uncertainty as 
to w'here industry and population ivill try to settle dowm. 

According to expert estimates, if there had been no ivar the number 
of families w'ould have increased by about 425,000 in tlie five years, 
1940 to 1944. Some of this increase may have been postponed 
temporarily for the duration of the W’ar, but it must be expected to 
matenalise rapidly at the end of the w’ar and must be allowed for. 
Since the supply of privately built houses continued to increase in 
1940, it is probably not far wTong to take 275,000 as an approximate 
figure for the groivth of an excess of families over the supply of neiv 
houses attributable to the lack of budding during the first five 
years of war.^ The accumulated requirements for neiv houses by 
the end of tlie fifth year of war will therefore probably be con- 
siderably less than one year’s output of houses of all sorts just before 
the war. Of course the war is still continuing, and so is the increase 
in the number of families' the houses needed for each year’s addition 
to the number of families will increase the accumulation of require- 
ments as long as the war lasts. Fortunately, since 1943 a sudden drop 
in the annual increase of families to about 55,000 a year is probable, 
so that about one-seventh of a year’s pre-ivar output w'ould be 
sufficient to balance each year’s increase. Even if the war goes on 
the shortage will accumulate at a decreasing rate. 

This expected decline in the annual additions to the numbers of 
families will be very important even if the war ends in 1945, for it 

1 See Hounttg Before the War ard After, by Dr M J Elssw Chap IV There are no data 
on tvhich to base estimates either of a possible increase^ in fatnihcs due to a permanent 
inflow of foreign families, or of the effects of w ar casualties and epidemics on the number 
of families 
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means that current needs for additional houses will be relatively 
small during the peace. It v.all be remembered tliat tlie continued 
high current requirements after the Great War added considerately 
to the difficulties of making up the war shortage ; to meet it an 
expansion of tlic building industry' bey'ond its 1914 capacity would 
have been needed even if there had been no Great War. Wien tliis 
ivar started on tlie otlier hand the capacity of the house building 
industry' was far greater than the current needs for additional houses. 
A recovery of the house building industry to about half its 1939 
capacity would be sufficient to deal in four years ivith the needs 
for additional houses, accumulated and current, up to 1950, exclud- 
ing those needed to replace houses destroyed by air-raids, isitli some 
margin for arrears of lepairs. 

It must not be forgotten that, at the outbreak of this war, at least 
225 thousand houses ivere needed to complete the slum clearance 
schemes outstanding, quite apart from houses which might be needed 
for replacement of those ivhich might deteriorate into slums after 
1939. ProbabW about 275 thousand were also needed to complete 
the decrowding schemes. Thus about half a million houses will be 
needed at the end of tlie war, before tlie intenuption to these schemes 
caused by it is made good. The number of new houses needed to 
replace those totally destroyed, or irreparably damaged, by air-raids 
up to November 194.} was in comparison quite surprisingly 
small. According to the hlinistcr of Home Security only 190 
thousand houses had been destroyed or damaged beyond repair.* 
It i\-ill be observed that this number was considerably smaller 
than the number of houses which would have been demolished 
between 1939 and 1944 if the slum clearance schemes had been 
completed. To summai-isc : before die ivorst effects of the war 
on the housing position arc counteracted 275 thousand houses will 
be needed to offset the increase in the number of families between 
1939 *9-5^.! 500 thousand to complete .dum clearance and dc- 

crowding schemes, and igo thousand to icplacc houses destroyed 
by .air-raids up to November, 1914. The grand total of new 
houses needed is therefore 965 thousand, excluding any' required to 
balance increases in the number of families after 1944. Since some 
of the housas destroyed by the raids were already included in the 
slum clcaiancc schemes there is some duplication adding all these 
requirements together; against this, however, it is quite likely that 
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rather more houses will be found to be m the end not worth repairing. 

' In tire present state of uncertainty it will be as well to accept the 
total ivithout modification for tliese reasons.^ The exact figure of 
requirements is perhaps less important than its composition. Less 
than a third of tlie houses needed immediately are for additional 
families, the rest are needed for some type of replacement or for 
decrowding. 

The war then has not altered the fundamental housing problem 
— it has brought it into the foreground and focussed public attention 
on some of its aspects. The replacement problem neiv version 
overlaps both tlie old sanitary- schemes and any general replace- 
ment plan. The blitz has destroyed some of tlie houses which -were 
scheduled for destruction under the sanitary' policy, and a further 
mmiber of houses wliich would only have disappeared as part of a 
general replacement scheme" in addition, it has destroyed houses 
which would have remained under any pohcy. The effects of the 
blitz have been haphazard in otlier ways, for damage is not distri- 
buted evenly about the countiy'. In some areas it has been negligible, 
in others it has been so extensive tliat complete replacement is 
inevitable. 

It is most important, however, that this resemblance should not 
be forgotten, for it means that a far liigher proportion of the new 
houses urgently needed are for working-class fanulies than was the 
case after tlie Great War. Half a million ivorking-class houses are 
needed to complete the slum clearance and decrowding schemes, 
and since private building continued for longer after the out- • 
break of this ivar than local authority building, it is probable 
that an abnormally high proportion of the houses for balancing 
the increase in families are needed for working-class families. 
\\fiiat proportion of the blitzed houses are working-class appears 
to be one of the jealously guarded secrets of tlie Ministry of Health. 
Common sense suggests, however, that as so many of the ■weU-know'n 
heavy raids have been concentrated on industrial areas, a dispropor- 

'This IS the picture as far as neiv houses arc concerned rvitli vhichiie are concerned 
primarily in a discussion of housmg policy. It does not gn e a complete picture inth 
re<^ard to the immediate pressure on the resources of tlie house buildmg mdustry' Normal 
repairs to houses ha\e been postponed during the i\ar and arrears have thus accumu- 
lated of varying degrees of urgency In addition there is the repair problem CTeated by 
the air raids By tlie beginning of 1944 about tivo and three-quarter million houses 
had receiied first-aid repairs, and nearly half of these had recched more extensive 
repairs This does not mean that tlierc are not arrears of repaurs to damaged houses to 
be completed before the pre-uar standards are r^ained During 1944 the flving-bomb 
attacU have added immensely to the urgent and immediate repair problem; hou much 
of this damage will bcoutstandmg at the end of the war, and how much morewill have 
accumulated, cannot at present be stated 
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tionate number of \vorking-cIass houses have been destroyed. 
Instead, therefore, of assuming as in tlic past tliat working-class 
needs amount to about two-tliirds of the total, it would be safer to 
assume that it would be sensible to take four-fifths for each of the last 
two groups of requirements. ^Ve know by noNV, or \vc ought to, that it 
would be a mistake to let predominandy middle and lower middle- 
class instead of -working-class houses be built. Such a policy would 
obviously be absurd in places, such as the East End of London, ^vhere 
in any case the middle-class group in the population is only a small 
minority. We have seen, anyway, in the accounts of the Second and 
Third Experiments liow unsatisfactorj' such a policy is even ^vhen the 
need is for additional houses. It means that the families at the lower 
end of the rent-paying scale gets houses only when the whole of the 
shortages higher up are satisfied. Even then it depends on the extent 
to ^vhich the better-off families decide to migrate to nexs^ houses 
from dicir old ones, and before the outbreak of -war the tide of the 
migration appeared to be slacking. 

There is no doubt that in the main \vorldng-class houses must 
be built radici' than middle-class ones; what is uncertain is ^vhcther 
a greater or smaller proportion of orking-class families ^\^ll be able 
to afford to buy dicir owm houses in the future than before. Families 
who have been pajdng income tax will have nest eggs due to them 
from the Treasur)', and theic has also been an accumulation of 
savings from the higher earnings of the w'ar period; bodi might be 
used for house purchase. It sliould, perhaps, be pointed out that a 
general rush to realise these savings in order to buy houses may be 
very embarrassing to the Trc.asur}'. The strengdi of such a move- 
ment may w'cll depend on the sense of security created, or not 
created, by reconstruction policy in other fields. In any case there 
arc so many uncertainties suriounding this matter that it is probably 
unprofitable to speculate about it, and it would be rash to base 
housing policy on. any assumption that the proportion of houses 
needed for letting wall be smaller in the future dian in the past. 

The b.asic problem of housing policy in the future as in the past 
is the pro\ision of \s'orking-class houses to let at rents which can be 
afforded by the great majority. The Government has so far given 
litdc indication of whether the satisfaction of requirements for new 
houses due to the war will be treated as an interlude to be followed 
by a return to the old sanitan.^ policy or not. So far all that has been 
said is that it would be nice to liavc three or four million new' houses. 
This is merely a platitude and has no significance until suppoitcd by 
a statement of who ic going to build new hoibc.s and where, and on 
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what terms they are going to be made availablej and to whom.^ 
In view of tlie general vmcertainty surrounding the whole question, 
it will be as \veU to see how far the obvious urgent need immediately 
after the war for nearly a miUion houses, of which about ninety per 
cent, must be for -working-class famihes, affects either of the two 
main alternative types of housing policy existing before the ivar. 

II. The War and the Pre-War Ques-hons 

The character and m some places the size of the problem ivill 
make it impossible to deal with the rent and subsidy question on 
the sort of basis adopted for the old samtary policy. \Ve saiv in the 
last chapter that a fixed subsidy per new house, or per person re- 
housed, even ivith some flexibility in respect of site values, could not 
ivork out satisfactorily unless aU the factors affecting both the gross 
rents of new houses and rent-paymg capacity averaged out m much 
the same way in each part of the coimtry. If this condition is not 
satisfied the subsidy turns out to be unnecessarily large in some 
districts or too small in otlier districts. The experience of the Second 
Experiment shoived that the general condition for success ivas not 
satisfied, and that in consequence in some areas building came to 
an untimely end svhile in others never reached an adequate volume. 
Even though the system had a better chance of success in connection 
ivith tlie slum clearance and decrowding scheme of the Third 
Experiment, it ivas by no means entirely satisfactoiyL The supposi- 
tion that rent-pa-ying capacity of famihes liwng in slums, or of over- 
croivded families, ^s'Ouid average out in the same sort of iray ivherever 
the slum and overcrowding occurred, turned out to be only partially 
justified in practice. It ivas open to question, too, whether the 
various subsidies of the Third Experiment solved the complex 
difficulties of transport and other costs of pro-viding houses. 

The immediate post-w'ar problem of prowding ivorking-class 
houses for the population in general, amid all the uncertainties 
about costs, incomes and employment, is not likely to respond any 
more satisfactorily to treatment by a simple fixed subsidy. The 
intrusion of the replacement problem makes the prospect of success 
along these lines even less hopeful. The blitz has destroyed ivorking- 
class houses of every kind so that replacement policy must cater for 
just as i\dde a range of incomes, ability to pay rent and costs of pro- 
■viding houses as in the case of the provision of additional houses. 

^ Although smce this was written the Go\ eminent has announced its emergcnc)' housing 
pohey, the ohscunt)’ about this point remains. 
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All tliese elements of the problem may var)^ from place to place. 
Nor is there any reason to assume witliout proof, eitlier that economic 
prosperity wU be the same in all districts or, tliat it wdU differ in the 
way it did during tlie peace. The nature of the post-war problem 
and the indetenninateness of economic prospects makes the prior 
need a subsidy system -wliich ^vill be highly flexible and sensiti\'e to 
the needs of diffeient areas. 

It is because of the size and complexity of tlie immediate problem 
tliat tlie recommendations of the Uthwatt Committee are of 
particular importance. Though their report is of most ob\aous 
interest in connection i\dth town planning problems, there are tivo 
groups of recommendations which are of direct importance in 
relation to housing. There are the measures intended to co-ordinate 
and strengthen the machincr>' for the general planning of toivns 
and of larger areas \\ Inch form single economic units. In addition 
there are the measures intended to facilitate the acquisition of 
land for building and for re-building on more favourable terms than 
liithcrto.^ If tlie first group of recommendations are adopted, plan- 
ning macliiner)' on a national basis ivould be set up i\dtli powers to 
deal, not only ndtli houses and other buildings, but also with public 
scr\dces. This macliincty- might well be adapted to provide the 
organisation for the control of the location of industry and of neiv 
towns if it is decided to build them. It would also provide a means 
for settling the vexed questions of changes in boundaries of local 
autlio'rity areas, and of responsibility for die provision of public 
services if extra-territorial building by local autlioritics continues, 
hloreovcr, once the idea of a national supra-local autliority and 
regional planning is accepted, there would be more hope of tlie 
housing requirements for regions as a whole being considered and 
taken into accoimt. 

The importance of the second group of recommendations is so 
obvious that there is no need for enlarging on them here. It is 
sufTicient to say that they provide for the first time a reasonable basis 
for the acquisition of land, both for the purposes of carrjdng out a 
regional jilan and for rebuilding c.xisting built-up areas with less 
delay, obstruction and expense than is at present involved. 

The number ofi\orking-cla.ss houses which will be needed to solve 
the emergency problem created by this ivar is nearly as great as 
the total built by the local authorises in the whole* fifteen yeans 

> t.,'1 ly: Rtl-'-l, op. csi. Oi-ps. I isn't X .md Ctnp- IV (li-fs), V .ind VI. Tnerc 
n:tr.p.-ph-_ uerr urisin Ix-frrr the introdunion of l!'c Ttr.n and Onumri’ Vhnnhy 
Bill tn * 
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of the first tivo experimentSj between igig and igsg. Though these 
requirements are not much larger than those which were required 
by pre-war policy, tlieir accumulation means that they must be 
provided far more quickly ; this may cause the sort of difficulties over 
finance that arose during tire old experiments. If post-war plans arc 
to avoid frustration by sudden concentrations of economy campaigns 
on housing subsidies, the costs which are properly housing costs 
should be disentangled from those which are not. For the sake of 
financial clarity income subsidies in kind will need to be separated 
fi'om housing subsidies proper, and the extent to winch the subsidy 
or subsidies are in fact absorbed in off-setting rates must be kept 
clear. 

Not less important is the question of the standard to be adopted 
for new houses. There is at present a widespread popular belief 
that it IS only necessary to say that nerv houses should be much 
superior to those built before the war to make it possible for them 
to be so. All sorts of inquiries made bodi by associations and 
individuals are leading to demands for things wliich before the war 
were regarded as luxuries. Tiled bathrooms, permanent hot water, 
refngerators, two lavatories, tivo sitting-rooms, and all sorts of other 
desirable things are being held out as necessities without which 
life ivill be intolerable. The Ministry of Agriculture, with supreme 
irresponsibility, has helped to set tlie pace by erecting, or rather 
trying wdtli limited success to get erected, cottages for agricultural 
workers of a far higher standard than pre-war local authority Rouses. 
Now bigger and better equipped houses are undoubtedly desirable 
and would make the housewife’s life far easier. The question, how- 
ever, has not yet been asked as to ivhether ordinary families w^ be 
able to afford such palaces without a subsidy even when budding 
costs have settled do'wn to a new peace-time normal. The question of 
whether such further improvements in tlie minimum standard are 
worth subsidising, if they w'ould require a subsidy to bring the hou^ 
within the reach of ordinary famihes, has yet to be considered y 
tlie enthusiasts. This is a heaiily taxed community and money is 
needed urgently for improvements in a number of most import^t 
social services. It has not been made clear whether the realisation 
of the housing ideals which have become so popular recently would 
not, inevitably, be at the expense of some more essential improvement 
in, say, the maternity services, or in education. These improv ementi 
in housing standards suggested by all this propaganda may we 
lead to disaster, if they can only be realised irith the ai o a per 
manent general subsidy and are included in a new mmimum 
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Standard. Sooner or later the people who pay the rates and taxes 
but do not live in ne^v houses will revolt, or the protagonists for the 
development of other social sendees rvdll tiy' to raid the housing 
subsidy. The subsidy rvould tlicn be cut or reduced to levels tvhich 
would keep tlie new standard houses uatliin the reach only of the 
better-off working-class families. The same rveaiy^ muddle of the 
inter-war years would repeat itself, and only a small minority of 
families would benefit from the new standards and the taxpayers’ 
money. The rest would go without and be obliged to continue to live 
in the old houses, including the old squalid nineteenth century 
houses, getting older every year. It is essential that a decison should 
be reached on the question of changing the minimum standard for 
new houses only on the basis of a full realisation of the issues 
involved. 

It will be noticed that the questions of principle connected with 
rent and subsidy policy which need to be decided are, to all intents 
and purposes, the same as tliose which would need to be decided 
if a general policy for replacing sub-standard houses ^verc adopted 
as a long-term programme. 

The \var has thus brought to a head most of the questions con- 
nected with rents and subsidies wiiich the sanitary' policy evaded. 
Any housing policy after the rvar, if it is to have any serious chance 
of success, must take tliem into account, irrespective of whether a 
complete replacement policy is the ultimate goal or not. The war 
has, how’cv er, brought fortli a notable contribution to tlieir solution. 
The Beveridge Report includes, among other things, a scheme for 
improring the incomes of those groups ^\•hosc inability to pay rents 
has caused so much tioublc in the past. An official document, even 
though not fully endorsed by the present government, has laid down 
the principles of social security on the basis that a modem minimum 
standard should be ensured for cveiy^ family. It has, moreover, 
enunciated the doctrine of central instead of local responsibility for 
this standard.' If it is put into practice, income subsidies, cither in 
cash or kind, will be eliminated from the tangle of pseudo-housing 
subsidies. The proposals for family allo^vances arc intended to 
abolish the old “ poverty cycle ” caused by the temporary’ inflation 
of needs due to tlic presence of non-caming ehildrcn without parallel 
incre.ases of incomes. The new plan for raising the school age from 
fourteen to fifteen and ultimately to sixteen has increased thc 'import- 

rhapt-r in t},e p-nt bcfo-c Oi- Goirmm-nt’s White P.-ipers on 
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ance of this, for cluldren \\ill remain in the non-earning category 
for longer than they used to. The proposals for extended sodd 
insurance in general cover certainly most, if not all, of tlic other 
specific factors lowering incomes of particular families in relation to 
needs. Acceptance of the sections of the Beveridge Report covering 
these matters ivould open up the opportunity of obtaining new 
houses to sections of the population hitlierto debarred on financial 
grounds unless they made undue sacrifices in expenditmre on other 
necessities. The medley of differential rent schemes could be done 
away ivith, but it must not be forgotten that the questions connected 
with rates, wth diflferences in costs of providmg houses, and the 
minimum standard to be adopted would still remain. 

The rent question was not the only unsettled question connected 
ivitli housing policy before the war. There were a number of others 
overlapping into other fields of social and economic polic^L It was 
pointed out, for instance, in the first chapter of this part that the 
sanitary policy evaded, while the large scale replacement policy 
necessitated, the most careful consideration of the problems of 
government control of tlie location of industry. A replacement 
policy based on the creation of new towms would, it was concluded, 
require active intervention, and even a replacement policy based 
on suburban development ivould make it highly desirable. The 
war has affected the issue indirectly. It has altered for the duration 
the location of industry and of the population. Shifts and counter- 
shifts have taken place; the traditional attitude both of people 
and firms about possible places to live and work have been shaken 
up. Already some new industrial centres have developed and some 
industries have gone into cireas which badly needed this type of 
reinforcement. As a whole industr)' and population are in a state of 
flux. It is an extraordinarily favourable opportunity for intro- 
ducing some form of control Even the blitz has made a contribu- 
tion. , Factories, offices and public buildings of all sorts have been 
destroyed. As they will ultimately have to be replaced, there is an 
opportunity for getting them rebuilt in the most suitable places 
instead of in the old ones, if appropriate stimulation is prorided. 
The question is stiU unsettled; no hint of an official decision has yet 
been ivrungfrom the Government. ^Unless something is decided soon, 
the opportunity ivill be lost for good. Local authorities are already 
making plans and buying housing sites. A delayed decision to 
introduce some sort of control of location of industry may hold some 
of the house building programmes up. In the blitzed areas, the 

1 Sec p 234 n I abo\ e. 
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immediate instalment of rebuilding necessary' is in some cases large 
enough to make an immediate decision essential. 

There is no need to re-open tlie other general questions which were 
discussed in the chapter before last. The ^var has had little or no 
effect on die sociological problems. The Uthwatt Report has, it has 
been pointed out earlier, rather improved the prospects of die 
creation of regional planning macliineiy on an effective basis, but its 
rccommendadons did not cover by any means all die problems of local 
government which require dealing with. Nothing has in case been 
setded in this field, and the war itself has not really altered anything, 
except dial the scale of rebuilding necessitated by the \s'aT has 
brought these quesdons into the ranlcs of diose icquiring setdement 
if trouble and confusion are to be avoided.^ 


III. Conclusions 

The new complications and problems, created by the war, hai’c 
forced to die forefront all those questions of principle ivhich needed 
setding before any policy of large scale replacement of sub-standard 
houses could be carried out, if there had been no war. Before the 
war they could be evaded by the adoption of a sanitary policy, but 
this immunity from discussion of fundamental principles -which was 
die special ad\ antage of tliis type of policy, has been destroyed by 
the war and the bliu. It docs not, of coui-sc, follow automatically 
from this conclusion diat die full replacement policy is nmv inevitable. 
Indeed, it is obvious diat the destruction of all soils of buildings and 
the creation of arrears of general building -work, together ivith the 
depletion of the resources of die building industry during die war, 
must delay fulfilment of such a scheme if it were adopted. If^ how- 
c\cr, the unsettled questions arc solved in order to deal with im- 
mediate problems, at least the first and essential condition for a full 
replacement policy wll be provided." 

Such a policy does, hois ever, appear in a rather new light as the 
result of the ivar. It has come out of the realms of pure speculation 
and now appears as the logical development of the solution of die 

'TIjc Owemment'f ^ctirirc for tc.Tpor2r>' houses \\.ns announced aficr slii? diaplcr 
had t;one lo press and it has not been possible to include a discussuon of tlic tchrmc. It 
13 dear, hov.n-er, that the sdicmc for tMnpor.-ir\' houses, provided die houses arc real!) 
treeleu as tcuiporan. to be rep! iced Rr-doally, efiers n brenthin'r'pace for further ronsHer- 
alicn of the nwior prohVnts conr-xted with hoaunt; policy." Tl.e srliemc it Ls olAomo 
has it osvTi pa-ecunr difficultiet rcbied to reno, rul-sidies, and toils, and it has only a 
li-ntrd app'icab.’itv in t.on;;eird areas in sshich UocIa o'- fiats are needed (.See on thi^ 
latter poT.U p. j.o l}^!ol^ ) 
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immediate difficulties. War damage is not evenly distributed over 
the countT)'- or even over individual touuis. There is no real reason 
why some areas should be excluded indefinitely from enjoying the 
benefits of general rebuilding and replacement of their old houses. 
It seems absurd to decide that these advantages should for ever be 
confined to the particular places where bombs have fallen. 

The recent groulh of some general degree of acceptance of the 
thesis that the Government should take responsibility for the main- 
tenance of something approaching fiiU emplojunent is of special 
importance in connection irith this issue of the scope of housing 
policy. It is obvious that in order to cope with the immediate post- 
war need for houses and buildings generally, the utmost efforts 
must be made to increase the capacity of the building industry at 
least up to its pre-war level, and to hasten the introduction of aU 
possible technical improvements now generally lumped together 
under the magic heading “ pre-fabrication.” These requirements 
give a special importance to plans for keeping up the demand foi 
building resources over a long period; otherwise numbers of 
skilled men -utII be introduced into the building industry in the 
interests of the current emergency for whom there will be little 
prospect of long-period emplo^unent. (IVe saw that before the war 
the capacity of the building industry had reached a size beyond 
that which seemed likely to be required in the long run with a 
sanitary pohcy.) Similarly, a pre-fabrication industry may be built 
up at great expense of capital only to find the market has dis- 
appeared in a rdatively short period. Judging by the expenence of 
the difficulties of increasing the capacity of the building industry 
after the last war, the trade unions at least ivdll be alive to the long- 
period danger of increasing the numbers of skilled men in the 
industry wthout some indication of a long-period building policy. 
They are likely to be particularly conscious, too, of the threat to their 
constituents of the development of a new competitor in the form of 
pre-fabrication. In these circumstances some preliminary decision 
in favour of a large-scale rebuilding pohcy may be an important 
factor in hastening the solution of the immediate problems. 

From the more general point of view of the maintenance of full 
emplo>ment, not merely in the building industry and its ancillary 
industries, but in the economy as a Avhole, the scope of housing 
policy is of importance. The volume of investment in new houses 
by local autliorities, on a scale approaching that realised during the 
Second Experiment, would provide openings for controlling employ- 
ment in the interests of maintaining an even level over the build- 
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ing industry sector of tiic economy. The importance of this -would 
depend on tire scale of the house-building industry and the emphasis 
placed on building working-class houses. This in turn depends 
partly at least on die scope of housing policy. Provided the problems 
of housing policy are kept well in view, such control of the 
actiwtics of the local autlioritics in the interest of maintaining the 
level of employment in the building and related industries dircedy, 
and in other industries indirectly, obviously has a great deal in its 
favour. The choice of a large-scale housing policy may be forced 
upon a government accepting responsibility of maintaining full 
cmpIo)Tncnt in general. 



Chapter XIII 

THE WAR AND THE LESSONS OF THE PAST 


The most obvious effect of the present war has been to pile up 
urgent demands for bmlding resources of all sorts for repair of bhtz 
damage and for making up arrears both of new building and of 
ordinary repairs. Among other buddings urgently needed -will be 
over three-quarters of a million working-class houses. The crux of 
immediate post-war problems will be the same as after the Great War, 
an overwhelming demand for building resources and an abnormally 
limited supply of them, together with uncertainty about the future 
of budding costs, of the general level of prices and about interest 
rates. This time, however, we shall have the advantage of a good 
deal of experience if we botlier to make use of it. It is with tire 
application of this experience to the problems likely to appear after 
the present war that this chapter is concerned It will be convenient 
to divide it into two parts : the lessons of an economic character 
relating to programmes, costs, subsidies, etc., and those relating 
to institutions, private enterpnse, and local and central government 
orgamsations. 


I. The Economc Lessons 

{a) Costs, Programmes and Pnoniies in the Emergency Period. 

Immediately after this war there is, we know, going to be an 
immense demand for budding resources In contrast to tliis accumu- 
lated and abnormal demand the resources of the budding industry 
will be a good deal smaller than before the ivar. The supplies of 
skilled labour have been depleted by the disappearance of men into 
the fighting services; some of them have been killed or disabled, 
while it -will take time to get the others out. Moreover, the natural 
wastage of the skilled labour force through retirement and death 
has not been replaced by boys and young men dunng the war years. 
This interruption in replacement wU leave a gap which it \vill take 
several years to fill. Even if the Government’s training scheme^ is a 
success, there %vill be an inter\'al before its first fhiits, in the form of 
trained, or even partially trained, men wll be available. Finally, 
there will be a shortage of materials, partly because the materials 
industries have been disorganised by the war, partly because some 

* Training for the Bmlding Industry Cmd 6428 1943 
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materials, timber, for instance, have to be imported and shipping 
may not be available or sources of supply in ,tlie exporting countries 
may be dislocated. There is some tendency to suggest tliat these 
shortages and difficulties ^vill not matter much because it is now 
possible to use new methods of building which require relatively few 
skilled men and different t>q)es of materials. But even though tech- 
nical progress has made great strides since the Great War and since 
the beginning of this, those advances have not yet been incorporated 
on any considerable scale into the building practice of this country. 
Nor can it be assumed that the development of tlie various systems 
of prefabneation, which are practicable in this country', has made 
sufficient progress to be used for building so-called permanent 
houses. It seems, moreover, at present that the ne\v methods cannot 
be used for the consti'uction of tlie multi-storey blocks of flats essential 
in congested areas for dcciowding, and for the replacement of slums 
and blitzed dsvellings on lines consistent srith modem standards. 
At present, therefore, the new methods only offer a temporary and 
partial solution of the problem. 

It is possible, however, that tlic prospects of success in making 
supply and demand for building resources of all sorts meet, arc a 
little brighter than after tlie Great War. Then the best efforts of the 
first three years of peace failed to achieve an output of houses 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements for the current increase in tlie 
numbers of families, so that the shortage naturally got steadily 
worse. An output of houses of the same size in the first three years 
after this tvar would pro\'ide a contribution which would reduce 
the \\’ar shortage, by about 12 per cent., as the current increase in 
the numbers of families will be much smaller than last time. Such a 
glimmer of hope is not sufficient to excuse us from making efforts 
to do better this time, and to avoid the obvious mistakes of the past. 

The problems arising from the pressure of demand on the capacity 
of the building industiy were not dealt with satisfactorily after the 
Great IVar. No attempts wcic made to mitigate its effects and time, 
money and resources wcic wasted. The issues arc so important 
that it will be useful to refresh our memories of the experience during 
the period of the Fiist Experiment. After the last war the capacity 
of tlic building industry was at an exceptionally low level and 
demand at an exceptionally liigh level, for reasons similar to those 
which will create the difficulties after this war. The actual effective- 
ness of the remnant of the industry was further reduced by the 
chaotic situation in the transport industry and in the organisation 
ol common scmccs generally. To get the maximum results under 
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these conditions it was necessary to adopt all sorts of expensive 
devices. InefHcient as well as efficient firms producing raw materials, 
and inefficient as well as efficient building firms and operatives, had 
to be employed to the limits of their capacity. Overtime had to be 
worked, involving payment for work at the high overtime rates. 
Ever)'- step taken to persuade people to work harder and longer than 
tliey were inclined to naturally had to be paid for. It was not only 
the scarcity of workmen that created bottlenecks; the employers 
also had to be cajoled into taking on work to which they ivere not 
accustomed, and for which in many cases tliey were unsuited, under 
the most difficult circumstances of scarcities of labour and materials 
and uncertainties about prices Everyone of tliese difficulties added 
to the expense of building 

There were other factors of a rather different type tending to raise 
costs, which normally come into operation whenever the demand 
for anything outruns the supply. In 1919 and 1920 the immense 
competition for building resources pushed prices up to fantastic 
levels. Eveiybody ivho had postponed his demand for neiv houses or 
for new buildings of any sort, or who simply needed to make good 
arrears of repairs, tried to obtain resources for carrying out the work. 
The result was naturally increases in the prices of materials, in wages 
and in profits. The competition precipitated further increases in 
real costs by increasing the rate of labour turnover; most employers 
needed more men than they had and tried to obtain them by poach- 
ing from each other, and so the men slufted around and the work 
was interrupted. Work on all sorts of jobs was held up and -work- 
men of one type often wasted, because their particular jobs could not 
be done until another type of workmen had completed the pre- 
liminary processes, or because the necessary materials had not 
arrived. These effects were of course simply the results of the 
ordinar)' competitive price machinery which runs wild when demand 
cannot be reduced effectively by increases in prices. Unless another 
type of mechanism for distributing resources is substituted this com- 
petitive struggle is the only method available, however unsatisfactory 
its results. During the First Experiment no attempt was made to 
introduce such new methods and the ordinary price mechanism was 
relied upon exclusively. Under these circumstances it was ludicrous 
for the Government of the day to be annoyed by the results Houses 
were wanted, particularly working-class houses. The resources for 
building them could only be obtained if they were taken away from 
other work. In the absence of any administrative machinery this 
could only be done by competitive bidding in the open market. 
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The realisation that this was a costly process, driven home by tlie 
height of the contract prices accepted by local authorities, brought 
tlie First Experiment to a sudden and ignominious end. 

The lesson ivas not learnt. It udll be remembered that the main 
responsibility for the fiasco was imputed to the peculiarities of die 
Addison subsidy. It ivas not realised that any sort of subsidy offered 
to local autliorities -ss-hich enabled them to increase their demand for 
building resources effectively would be expensive. Nor tvas it realised 
that the rapid fall in conti-act prices in 1921 was primarily due to tlie 
collapse of the demand for building resources for other purposes. ^ 

The importance of the influence of demand for resources for otlier 
purposes on their availability for house building, and on building 
costs, ivas illustrated again much later. It iviU be remembered that 
the greatly increased output of houses at the end of tlie ’twenties 
and during tlie ’thirties was not accompanied, until 1937, by serious 
increases in building costs. The recurrence of trouble in 1937 ivas 
in no way due directly to subsidies. This time it was admitted that 
tlie cause of the trouble was the sudden increase in demand for 
building resources precipitated by the rearmament programme on 
top of the boom in private liuilding. 

This insistence on the distinction between the direct cause of 
increases in costs, the expansion of demand, and indirect causes, 
such as subsidies, may appear to be pedantic. It is, hoivcver, of the 
utmost importance. Prices and costs arc normally determined by 
demand and supply. Subsidies only affect the matter in so far as they 
increase or alter the demand. Subsidies can, therefore, be used 
either to increase the total demand in which case they arc apt to be 
isasted in the form of increased prices; altematii'cly, they can be 
used to alter the sections of demand which arc satisfied first, if this 
is managed so tliat total demand and costs arc not increased. The 
key of tlie subsidy and cost question, therefore, lies in tlic control of 
demand. If, in the reverse case, in order to reduce demand subsidies 
arc simply cut, the inevitable result is that though prices may fall, 
or cease to rise, the people ivlio most needed the financial assistance 
in order to obtain liouses get less than they would do othensise. 
The reduction is imposed at the expense usually of the poorest section 
of the community. If, on the other hand, demand is altered or con- 
trolled by administrative measures, tlie building schemes which arc 
to go fonvaKl can of course be selected on a basis of urgency, and the 
financial assistance available for indiindual schemes will not be 
curtailed by deliberate cuts in subsidies or ssasted in increased pricc.s. 

* I’art 1. IJ , tuju J J account 
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It \vas only in 1937, after eighteen years of expeiienccj that the 
Ministry of Health showed any signs of realising this point. Then, 
owng to the limitations of the political situation, to put the matter 
politely, the Slum Clearance Schemes, or some of them, were held 
up; not the building of ordinary houses for ordinary people ivho were 
not living in slums. The Treasury, it appears, had not learnt the 
lesson, and a cut in the subsidy took place in 1938 in a final burst 
of economy. 

The lesson should at any rate by now be clear; if houses are 
wanted they can be got either by competing for resources to build 
them, or by the introduction of admimstrative machinery for the 
allocation of resources, or for the control of demand, which works 
independently of the price system. Failure to realise this killed 
one housing programme and seriously hampered others between the 
Great War and tliis. Each time in the past the line has been taken, 
that this is all very unfortunate but that simple economic factors 
are very difficult to deal with This has been made the excuse for 
what, in fact, has been the introduction of subsidies m circumstances 
in which they were bound to help inflate prices, or to retard their 
fall, except by some lucky accident. By blaming economic factors 
the sheer irresponsibility of this behaviour, and of the subsequent 
ivithdrawals and cuts in subsidies, has been concealed. There is no 
justification for the repetition of mistakes of this kind. The logical 
solution of the problem which arises wffien demand outruns supply, 
particularly if price is of litde interest to some people trying to buy 
resources, is the adjustment by administrative measures of pro- 
grammes to the capacity of the building industry, reinforced by 
introduction of suitable prionties in the use of building resources. 
Anything ebe leads to waste of time and money and usually of the 
scarce resources themselves. In the absence of suitable controls of 
demand and supply price control is ineffective. 

That these ivamings are not ivithout relevance to-day has been 
shoivn very recently. After three years of wot a situation had 
developed in ivhich any attempt to build houses would involve 
using building resources in a most expensive w’ay. The summer of 
1943 has become notorious in the history of housing for the fiasco 
over the three thousand new cottages to be built for a^cultural 
labourers. The resources of the building industr)' had again become 
depleted in relation to requirements. To get any of the proposed 
three thousand cottages built involved considerable costs for the 
payment of overtime, travelling and subsistence. The employers 
once more displayed every sort of unwdUingness to undertake the 
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work under the difficult conditions of scarcities of men and materials. 
In consequence not only have the contract prices for tlie cottages 
been a severe shock to the general public, but there have been 
incredible delays in getting tlie work started, not entirely due to the 
division of contiol between several government departments. The 
Minister of Healtli had a hard time explaining a^vay tlie delays to 
a critical House of Commons. Tlic ■Vlinistcr of Works and Buildings 
has had to try and comdnee cver)-onc tliat the ordinary indices of 
changes in -wage i-ates, and of changes in the prices of materials, 
do not represent tlie changes in the cost of building since 1939. It 
is certain tliat some part of the extra increase in costs is due to 
increases in real costs due to overtime and so on; it is not at all 
certain, hoivever, that some of it has not been caused by building 
contractors inflating tlie reward they demand for their trouble. 
^Vhat is clear is tliat demand has been allowed to press unduly 
hcatily on resources. 

(b) Costs, Rents, and Subsidies. 

We have already dealt witli questions of principle arising in 
connection ivith costs, rents, and subsidies, but there is a group of 
questions particularly relevant to post-war problems connected ivith 
changes in tlicsc factors ivhich we have not considered. There are 
only three t>'pes of changes witli which we need bother: erratic and 
violent changes in costs, long-term and relatively gradual changes 
to new levels of costs of providing houses and/or incomes, and finally 
minor fluctuations about a normal level. 

Tlie difficulties created by the first type of change are obvious, 
and arc likely to be of great immediate importance. Apart from 
their generally disturbing and unsettling cficcts, they make it 
impossible to forecast the Ici'cls at which costs and economic rents 
will settle dowm. Hence the questions of whether general subsidies 
are needed and of what size tlicv, or subsidiary- subddies, need to be 
in the long run cannot be decided; nor ran the size of any current 
subsidies required. Now' it is ju«t this situation that is bound to arise 
afta- this war as it did after the last. 

It will be convenient to suinmarice the factors which lead to 
these embarrassing changes in costs of proHding houses. This will 
help to make it clear that the problem is bound to be of importance 
in the future. ^S'c know- that there arc tlircc main caiues of changes 
in costs; first, changes in the real cost of building; second, changes 
in prices and wage*- whicli may be due cither to iiffiation of demand 
for building ic'oi’rccs. or to monetary changes which a fleet the 
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general price level and in the end percolate right through the 
system; finally, changes in interest rates. Immediately after the 
Great War the first tsvo factors produced \iolent increases in building 
costs. This ^v•as followed by violent decreases due to changes in the 
otlrer direction of tliese same tivo factors. We know that during the 
First Experiment the real costs of building actually started to fall as the 
building industr>' began to run more smoothly and the pressure on 
the industr)" relaxed while its capacity increased. The break in the 
industrial boom m 1920/21 decreased all sorts of demands for budd- 
ing resources for general and industrial purposes It diminished 
thereby the competitive and inflationary element in prices and costs. 
The general deflation of tlie economic system after the boom also 
helped directly and indirectly to produce decreases. Amid these 
violent changes in building costs, prices and incomes in general, it tv as 
quite impossible to foresee at what level things would settle dovvm 
and how far economic rents, plus rates, would be within the reach 
of workmg-class families. Consequently it was hopeless to try to 
introduce any fixed subsidy. The solution provided by the Addison 
Act to tliis dilemma is thus of particular interest. It was specially 
intended to resolve the problems arising from violent short-period 
changes in costs which occurred after die Great War and may be 
expected to occur again. Tlie scheme provided quite definitely 
that rents should be determined independendy of costs as long as 
costs remained at abnormally liigh levels The detailed provisions 
of the scheme provided in effect for die writing-off of the inflated 
capital costs of the immediate post-war years, at the expense of the 
future. In this way a permanent block of lugh-rented houses could be 
avoided. As far as the experiment went, it worked. There was, 
broadly, no local authority problem in connection with the rents of 
die Addison houses. The problem w^as the problem of the Treasury 
which objected to the costs of the scheme. Tliere w'ere some reasons 
as we pointed out earlier for considering that the cost was unduly 
high, owing to die failure to control the building market. It is 
important, however, to remember that whatever die detailed defects 
of the scheme were, it provaded a realistic approach to the problem 
which arose because economic rents were at least temporarily 
wildly out of reach of working-class families. 

There seems no doubt that if costs after this vvar are of a tjqie 
similar to those after the last war, some such attempt at writing-ofif 
or amortizing them as abnormal must be made. Any other decision 
would mean inevitably that there would always be an element in 
the rent system forcing rents up owing to the temporar)’- conditions 
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created by a major \s"ar. It is clear that somebody must take'the loss 
resulting from the disruption of the house market by a war. The 
alternatives are the tenants, the local authorities or the Treasury'. 
If the loss is imposed on the tenants, the houses built immediately 
after tlie war ^^^ll eitlier only be available for tire best-off families, 
or if they arc merged ultimately into tlic general supply of houses, 
they ivill result in unnecessarily high rents for the tenants of the 
newer houses built in more normal circumstances during the period 
of amortization. 

We know already that some of tlie factors which made for in- 
stability' immediately after the last war have already become 
important; we knoiv that tlie reduction in the capacity' of the build- 
ing industry and the effects of pusliing it to produce at the limit 
of that capacity, has already pushed building costs up by' 100 per 
cent, or more. ^Ve knmv that tliere is an immense pressure of demand 
piling up, partly ordinaiy arrears of building, partly created by 
the blitz. ^Ve knoiv that changes in the general price level have 
already been pardy reflected in wage rates and labour costs, and in 
the prices of materials, in the building industry.^ 

On the odicr hand, we do not know what the futuie of these 
changes will be. Equally, the future of interest rates is uncertain. 
It is incritable that even in die most favourable circumstances, the 
real cost factor will create instability- in costs and conditions immedi- 
ately after this tear and ivill ultimately lead to a fall in costs. Hoiv- 
the other factors will affect the situadon is at present quite uncertain. 
It depeqds largely on Government pohey. The rent problems 
which aros^ immediately after die last ivar are therefore bound 
to aiisc agimi. 

Wc have already got sufficiently far to point out certain ways in 
which the price situadon after the war can be mitigated. It should 
be possible to plan building programmes so as to avoid violent 
fluctuations in demand, and in particular extreme pressure on the 
capacity of the industry-. It should, moreover, be possible to eliminate 
a great part of the infladonary clement which was present in the 
cost increases immediately after the last war, by this planning. 
Some of die difficulties arising from the uncertainty about the 
friturc of interest rates could be a\ oided if borrowing for housing 
purposes is inidally on short term. None of these suggestions, how- 
ever, avoid the necessity of dealing with the essential question ofhow 
the abnormally high costs of building houses immediately’ after 

’On cLinsg in rc«y dur.- - ihn vrj, see anicles U S Mov-, in die Ov/kd InsMe’t 
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the war can be prevented from upsetting the ^vhole system of post-war 
rents, unless a special plan for amortization is introduced. 

The Addison scheme emdsaged a period of eight years ending in 
1927, during which it ivould be impossible to fix a subsidy. By that 
date other difficulties were beginning to emerge. The period of 
violent fluctuations in costs was over, but a steady downward trend 
in the cost of providing houses developed, culminating with the 
fall of interest rates at the beginning of the ’thirties. The question 
then arose of the adjustment of rents and subsidies to ivhat appeared 
to be a long-term change in the cost of providing houses. TI^ was 
the pre-1939 version of the second type of cost problem distinguished 
at the beginning of tiiis section. 

Really there are two distinct problems included under the omnibus 
heading so far given; first, changes in costs of providing houses 
which merely reflect changes in the general level of prices and money 
incomes, or more shortly changes in the value of money; second, 
changes which are independent of the general level of prices but 
which alter the relation between economic rents and capacity to pay. 
We may well be faced ivith both types of changes, one after the other 
after this war. There is no reason to suppose that the general price 
and income level will return to the pre-war level, and there is reason 
to suppose that tiie overdue technical progress in the building 
industry ivill sooner or later materialise and reduce the cost of 
houses compared to other things. 

In the former case the capacity to pay the economic rents of houses 
will be higher than before the war as well as those rents for new 
houses. There should be no case for attempting to reduce such rents 
to the level of those built before the war. To leave the rents of the 
old houses at the pre-war level would, however, have consequences 
both inconvenient and unfair. It would be inconvement because it 
would divide the supply of houses quite arbitrarily into relatively 
cheap houses, those built before tiie outbreak of ivar, and relatively 
expensive houses, those built since the war. This ivould lead to great 
difficulties in tiie selection of tenants. The division would be unfair 
because those -who happened to get the pre-ivar houses, or were 
already living in them, would merely, because of their indiwdual 
luck, pay less than tenants \sdth similar incomes for similar houses 
built since tlie war. 

A solution which appears to have much to recommend it may be 
broadly outlined as follows. A standard rent would be adopted for 
each district, chosen as one -withm the capacity to pay of any family 
not eligible for the type of rebate suggested in the discussion on 
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unsettled questions of rent, in chapter XI above. This would involve 
an increase in die rents of old houses. Once tliis rent had been fixed, 
the amount of subsidy needed to bridge tlie gap betiveen it and the 
economic rents of tlie old houses and the new houses could be easily 
calculated. The gap between total receipts from standard rents of 
all houses, plus tlie old subsidies, on the old houses, and the total 
annual costs incurred on the provision of neiv and old houses would 
indicate tlie additional Treasuiy- grant required for each area.^ As 
more and more new houses were built increases in tliis additional 
grant each year ivould approximate moie and more closely to the 
number of neiv houses built each year. In this way tlie profits 
realised from what would really be an appreciation in the value of 
the old houses would be used to finance in part the subsidy for the 
new houses. Tliis would form a logical development of the system 
of pooling the housing accounts introduced in 1936." It would 
obidously be necessary to any such scheme for subsidies for rent 
rebates, such as those discussed in earlier chapters, to be dealt ivith 
in a separate account.® (It might be suggested that such increases 
in tlie rents of old local authority houses might be used as a guide to 
the increases in rents allowed for tlie privately owned houses ivhich 
arc at present conti oiled, provided that tliey come up to reasonable 
standards of fitness. There can be no particular reason for freezing 
rents at their pre-war levels.) 

The rent and subsidy pioblem raised by independent changes in 
costs can be dealt with more shoitly. It has been pointed out tliat it 
is decreases in costs which arc most jiiobablc and which caused 
confiision before this w^ar. It is possible either to pass all reductions 
of costs on to the tenants of the new houses, to average tlicm out over 
all houses, or to transfer them to the Treasury by means of reductions 
in the subsidies. It is essential to realise that any solution but the 
first would hamper any policy based on dependence on falls in costs 
to make houses available to people in the lowci- income groups. IVc 
know only too well that the failure to keep this in mind caused endless 
trouble during the Second Experiment. If, however, rent and 


‘ IncSudini^ .-iddiSional subsidies in tbo'^c dislncls ^^llcrc the cost of prouding hou^sa 
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subsidy policy does not depend on this, then the choice between the 
other two alternatives appears to be merely a matter of the willing- 
ness of taxpayers to continue to pay for subsidies larger than those 
stricdy needed, and no other principle appears to be involved. 

The tliird problem of the relation between rents, subsidies, and 
costs, that of fluctuations in costs about a norm, has also caused 
trouble in the past It will be remembered that from about 1936 
onwards costs were rising under the pressure of demand for building 
resources, particularly on account of bmlding for tlie rearmament 
programme. The solution adopted by local authorities vaned, but 
ivitli the pooling of the housing accounts and the creation of 
equalisation funds, it was ob\iously possible for this type of change, 
and changes in capacity to pay rent, to be equalised out over periods 
of years in ■which fluctuations may be expected to average out. 

In general then, ivhat appears to have been learnt in the past 
is tliat the rent, cost and subsidy question is simplified by a system 
of pooling receipts and outgoings for all the houses belonging to 
individual authonties. Extension of tliis system to cover houses built 
after this war, combined preferably with the adoption of the t)pe of 
general rent policy outlined in earlier chapters, appears to proiide 
the means of deahng with the most serious of the problems lilcely to 
arise from changes in costs or pro'viding houses, and m general pnee 
and income levels after this war. It must be emphasised, htnvever, that 
adoption of this policy during the intermediate period of unsettled 
costs and incomes and major fluctuations would be premature and 
lead to confusion. We have pointed out that there is a strong case for 
introducing a special scheme for amortizing the high capital costs of 
houses built in that stage; if this is done then there '(vould be no real 
difficulty in bringing these houses into the general pool once the 
unsettled period is over. In the meantime existing rents should be 
frozen temporarily, while the whole new rent scheme is planned. 

(c) Discontinuities in Housing Policy. 

The failure to relate the grant of subsidies to the capacity of the 
building industry and the absence of any adequate solution to the 
problem of the relation between rents and changes in costs, ivere 
among the influences ivliich produced sudden changes m housing 
policy in tlie inter-war period. The changes m polic>' had unfortu- 
nately, quite disproportionate effects on the output of houses. The 
three experiments did not dovetail into each other neatly. The 
main purpose of each experiment was the provision of working- 
class houses. During each experiment, in fact, approximately the 
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same type of houses were built by local authorities, yet each major 
change of policy involved interruption of building. 

T^vo years elapsed bet^vecn the decision to abolish the Addison 
subsidy and tlie introduction of the Chamberlain subsidy in 1923, 
Nearly aU the houses permitted under the Addison scheme had been 
completed six months before the first of the new subsidies was intro- 
duced, and the number of houses completed by tlie local authorities 
in the inter\^al was only 17,350 compared to 40,185 in the half-year 
ending September, 1922. The Second Experiment started extra- 
ordinarily slowly. In the tivo years from March, 1923 to March, 
1925, hardly as many houses were built as in the six months ending 
in September, 1921. The effect of the failure to make the experi- 
ments overlap is shoira still more clearly perhaps by tlie fact tliat in 
the last year before tlie decline of building under the Addison 
subsidy, diat is, tlie yeai- ending September, 1922, just over 85,000 
houses iverc completed by local authonties. In the next three yeais 
altogether the total built was barely 72,000. The housing shortage 
in September, 1925, was in fact worse than it had been in 1919. If 
building had been maintained at even two-thirds of the 1921/22 
level, about another hundred thousand houses i\ ould have been built. 

This interruption in building was not the only disadvantage of 
tlie change in policy. By 1921 an agreement with the building 
industtyf to 'increase the numbers of skilled men was approaching 
completion. IVith tlie decision to abolish the Addison subsidy the 
whole scheme was abandoned. Until Wheatley made his “ gentle- 
man’s agreement ” witli tlie Building Unions in 1924, no active steps 
were taken by tlic Gm’ernment to increase tlie capacity of the 
building industry’. The possibility of overcoming the housing 
shortage by increasing the output of the indusUy ivas thus delayed. 

The interruption to building at the time of the transition from the 
Second to the Third Experiment was not so disastrous. At least tlic 
Government made some attempt to avoid a repetition of tlie delay 
of tlic twenties. The inauguration of the five-year slum clearance 
programme and the abolition of Uic ^\^lcatlcy subsidy were both 
announced caily in March, 1933. There was no actual gap during 
■which tlicre was no policy' for building some working-class houses. 
The subsidy foi slum clearance w-as already available, and in theory 
local aulhorilics were already dealing ivilh their slums. In practice, 
of course, the replacement of slum houses was negligible at this time, 
and an hiatus between the two axperiments developed. The old 
experiment was wound up more rapidly than the new one started. 
In the year up to March, 1933, when the change in policy was 
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announced, the local authorities built 54,500 houses wth subsidies. 
In the year ending March, 1935, however, -svhich included the last 
six months of the IVheatley subsidy and the first six months \vithout 
it, the subsidised houses built by local authorities dropped to 
34,500, that is, by 37 per cent. This was the ^s^orst year, the total 
increased to 39,100 in the next one. This transition ^vas obviously 
much better managed than that between the First and Second 
Experiments; the recession m building in these three years ivas 
equivalent, ho^vever, to the loss of six months’ output at the rate of 
building in 1932/3.^ 

It seems clear that the liiatus was due at least partly to the fact 
that the local authorities -were told, on the one hand, that the i\heat- 
ley subsidy ivould be available only for houses for which plans had 
already been approved by December, 1932, proidded they were 
completed by September, 1934. On the other hand, they were also 
told to survey the need for houses for replacing slums and submit 
schemes for proidding them during 1933. This meant that buildmg 
under the slum clearance campaign could not start seriously untU 
1934, and by this time the building under the IVheatley subsidy had 
dudndled into insignificant proportions. A gap ivas ine\dtable. 
The authorities ivere not told, as they might have been, to cany' on 
submitting plans and building houses continuously, and that houses 
not completed by September, 1934, would be ranked for slum 
clearance schemes. In the meantime the local authorities could have 
prepared their comprehensive plans for deahng isdth their slums. 
No doubt such a procedure would have involved some accounting 
difficulties, but as the first houses under any slum clearance scheme 
nearly eveiy'ivhere ivere bound to be ordinary' three-bedroomed 
houses, and as nearly every authority had slums to deal wdth it ivas in 
no ivay impracticable. The mediod of selecting the new tenant was 
all that had to be altered in the first instance. 

The interruptions in building caused by the fundamental changes 
in housing policy ivere not the only vagaries of the Government 
■which upset the output of houses. During the Second Experiment 
two changes were made in the subsidies. In September, 1927 and 
1929 the iterations -were reflected in wolent fluctuations in output. 

There -will be little disagreement about the undesirability of 
fluctuations in building actiwty precipitated by changes in policy', 
or in rates of subsidy, such as took place during the tiventy years 

' The recession for all local authontv building, i e , umubsidised as \\ ell as subsidised 
was smaller, i e , 28 per cent, less in 1931/5 *an m 1932/3, and the recoien more rapid 
See Statistical Appendix. Table 2 
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between the wars. In so far as they led to waste of precious building 
time tliey ^vere inconsistent ^\^th tlie basic aim of a policy to increase 
the numbers of houses. Otlier disadvantages of the sudden changes 
have been pointed out in earlier chapters. For instance, they 
inevitably increased the element of risk and uncertainty in the 
building industry and its anciliar^^ industries. They may produce, 
moreover, violent fluctuations in cmplo)Tnent in the building 
industiy- and under some circumstances lead to e.x;aggerated fluctua- 
tions in building costs. 

Changes of this ty^pc in the past have been due to some extent to 
changes in governments and political outlook. In so far as it is 
impossible for one government to bind its successor such clianges are 
unavoidable. But in each case in tlie past financial reasons have been 
made the final excuse for the alterations. The Treasury has lent 
its powerful support. The argument in favour of public economy at 
particular times has protided the opportunities for changes desired 
by different governments. It has been loo easy in the past to maintain 
that housing policy has turned out more expensively than was 
intended, that increases in building costs have been precipitated, 
tliat the subsidies have been %\astcd and extravagantly administered, 
and that the wrong people have benefited from them. If tlic dis- 
turbing effect on the output of houses due to changes in policy arc 
to be avoided in tlie future it is clear not only that actual transitions 
from one policy to another must be made more carefully than in tlie 
past, but also that financial and other pretexts for sudden changes 
should be eliminated. F.ar more careful planning of building pro- 
grammes, far more appreciation in advance of the effect of sub- 
sidies, their costs and their incidence arc necessary'. If housing policy' 
is to proceed smoothly iwtliout undue interruptions, policies inter- 
nally consistent financially and economically arc essential. Apprecia- 
tion of mistakes is no doubt all very ucll, but hasty' attempts to 
remedy them are apt to lead to a waste of time and resources, 

II. Tun Institutions 

The success or failure of housing policy have not in the past 
depended entirely on its freedom from obvious defects of an economic 
character. Policy has to be put into practice by institutions of one 
sort or another. In the past thc'c have been tlie Ministry' of Health, 
the locnl authorities, and tliat rather undefined entity known as 
private enterprise. At the time of writing it appears that housing 
policy after the present ivar will continue to operate through them. 
The detailed examination of the three housing experiments between 
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the Great War and the present one have thro^v-n a good deal of light 
upon their behaviour and reliability. From the point of view of the 
future it is the defects and weaknesses ivhich have been shoiv-n in the 
past that are primarily important. It is these that need remedying 
if greater success is to be achieved than in tlie past. It be con- 
venient to group our conclusions about the u’-eaknesses of institutions 
into two parts under the general headings of the limitations of private 
enterprise and the limitations of local authorities. 

(a) The Limitations of Private Enterprise. 

The dangers of relying on private enterprise to provide additional 
houses do not arise primarily on the ground of inability or unwilling- 
ness to binld large numbers of houses. It has been perfecdy clear 
throughout the three experiments that private enterprise wor kin g 
mainly in the form of small speculative builders has an immense 
capacity for expansion in relation to demand. The satisfaction of 
the demand for new houses, by people who could afford them, was 
dependent only on the number of building operatives and the 
quantities of building materials available. This is in no is'ay sur- 
prising; it is a noirnal e-xperience of private enterprise in all industries. 
Perhaps still more important than this normal phenomenon has been 
the development of attempts to increase the effective demand for 
houses by the building societies and the builders. The former have 
organised the collection and investment of capital for house mort- 
gages on a national scale, a matter which has been of crucial 
importance in enabling people irithout capital of tlieir oim to buy 
neiv houses. As soon as demand showed signs of falling off, the 
builders joined in ivith the building societies in the development of 
this system to a point at which, as far as the provision of capital was 
concerned, it became almost as eas>'^ to buy a house as to rent one. 

The limitations of private enterprise as far as solring shortages of 
working-class houses is concerned arise fundamentally from the 
nature of private enterprise itself. Pri%'ate builders and private 
investors naturally only proride houses for people w'ho can pay for 
them. The field of supply is limited by the effective money demand. 
This inescapable condition of the functioning of private enterprise 
has certain natural results. In the period of high building costs 
immediately after the Great War the privately built houses were for 
the iveU-to-do, for the middle and upper middle classes. It was only 
as building costs and interest rates fell tliat new houses came within 
the reach of lo'iv'er income groups. 'Successive stratas of demand 
became effective and ne^v markets opened up. It is natural that, if 
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private entciprisc is left to function independently, the people who 
can pay most for houses in times of housing shortages vdll get them 
first. This is precisely what happened during the 1920’s. The 
situation can, of course, be modified by helping particular types of 
families to obtain houses by means of subsidies. The whole set of 
subsidies of the 'twenties tveie intended to do tliis. In particular 
the additional subsidy provided for small houses built by private 
enterprise m 1919, and the Chamberlain subsidy ivas used to increase 
the demand for small houses built by private enterprise. There is no 
doubt that to some e-xlent both these subsidies achieved tlieir purpose. 

The experience of the experiments shows that private enterprise 
may have still more serious and permanent iveaknesses. During the 
whole of the interlude of peace, building costs and interests rates 
never fell sufficiently to enable private enterprise to supply the 
great bulk of ordinar)’’ working-class families with neiv houses. 
This was equally true for houses for owner-occupation and for houses 
to let. Doubtless if housing standards had been relaxed, if tlie igth 
centurj' standards of cramped houses with two bedrooms and with- 
out bathrooms had been permitted, it would have been possible for 
private enterprise to have provided houses at prices within the reach 
of a very large proportion of families. The new high standard, how- 
ever, had to be paid for. Both the cost of buying on the instalment 
system and tlic economic rents of new privately-owned houses fell 
outside the range of payments ivhich the 01 dinary working-class 
family was -willing, or able, to afford. It is only if popular ideas 
about what rent should be paid alter, or incomes rise, or costs and 
interest rates fall perceptibly, that this difficulty of costs could be 
overcome ivithout subsidies. 

The limitations of private enterprise arc definite and fundamental 
in this respect. It is too often forgotten that it can provide houses less 
clieaply than the state bodies such as the local authorities %vho can 
raise their capital more cheaply than anyone else. This difference 
in the cost of capital may be equivalent to as much as 25 per cent, 
of the capital charges on a new house. Thus, despite the highly 
organised .wstem of building society finance private cntcrjirisc can 
not do as well as the local authorities in proriding cheap houses. 

These considerations of costs apply both to the prorision of houses 
to let and the provicion of houses for owner-occupation. The 
question immediately arises, however, as to whether if this difficulty 
could be overcome by means of subsidies private enfoiprisc could 
succeed in supplying the ivholc market. There seems little doubt 
that this might be true in the case of houses for owner-occupation. 
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There is little reason to suppose, however, that it -would solve the 
problem of houses to let. In the twenty years of peace the collapse of 
investment by private individuals in houses to let was fairly general. 
It was not confined entirely to the pro-vision of ivorking-class houses. 
During the ’twenties in particular, building to let was rare even for 
the intermediate and upper class markets. The general uncertainty 
about future course of costs, and the belief that they would in any case 
fall sooner or later, created, as has been explained earlier, conditions 
highly unfavourable to the investment of capital in new houses to let. 
The alternative method of obtaining houses by instalment purchase 
was able, hoivever, to flourish. The system by which the oivner- 
occupier took any risks of capital loss was peculiarly suitable to the 
period in which tlie risk of such losses was so great and so ob\'ious. 
As has been pointed out, the risks for the o\\'ner-occupier was of a 
different character for those of the investing owner, and much less. 
If similar conditions with regard to costs develop after the present 
war, and it is practically mevitable that they wiU, there ^s■ill 
be no reason for e.xpecting private investors to be any more ^\’iIling 
to put their capital into houses to let than they have been in the past. 

Even the long run prospects of revivals in private investment in 
houses to let are not promising. The trend of developments in the 
last years before this \var has sho-wn that, e\en when costs and 
interest rates were more or less stable, private investment of this type 
had not re-vived on a serious scale. The general tendencies since 
the Great War in the investment market have, as we have seen, been 
unfavourable. Tlie desire for liquidity of investments, the habit of 
indirect investment through trusts, the gro-vrth of insurance funds, 
and the much greater opportunities for investment in gilt-edged 
securities have all contributed to alter the apparent desirability of 
investment by indmduals in houses to let. Potential private mort- 
gagees had other things to do with their money than to lend it to 
private indmduals on long-term to enable tliem to purchase houses 
to let. It must be admitted, however, that there have not been many 
signs of private indmduals trying to raise such money. The desir- 
ability of becoming the equity owner of houses to let has not been 
very startling in comparison with other opportunities for tradi- 
tionally safe investments. Moreover, even if there had been 
people -^villing to invest in tliis field, either in the equity or in the 
mortgage, it is highly improbable that it could have taken place on 
a sufficiently large scale to pro-vide a real contribution to the situation. 
The old-fashioned methods of raising capital for investing m houses 
are out of date and unsuitable for operations covering the whole 
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countr}'. Developments in institutions leading to the formation of a 
national market in this type of investment have not taken place. A 
long-term revival, therefore, is dependent in the future on tlic 
development of new institutions. 

There is another matter of importance in connection with the 
limitations of private enterprise. Between the two ivars the demand 
for new houses which could be pro\'ided by private enterprise 
was composed of two elements. The demand for additional houses 
by the middle and upper classes was the most important up to tlie 
beginning of the ’thirties. After this date, however, the demand 
for new houses for replacement of old houses to enable people 
to move into new and convenient suburbs became a predominating 
influence. It was this part of the demand which resulted in so many 
old houses becoming vacant and contributed thus indirectly to 
the solution of the shortage of working-class houses. By the time 
the present -war broke out, however, this process of replacement was 
within sight of its end, it has already penetrated right down into the 
upper working-class market. Further developments were dependent 
on such major changes in cost conditions that private criterprisc 
would have been able to supply houses for ordinary working-class 
families. There seems, therefore, little possibility of private cntci- 
pi isc making such large contributions to the general supply of houses 
in the future. It must be remembered that a large proportion of 
middle-class families now own their own houses ; they will be far less 
likely to abandon them mcicly for the sake of a little additional 
convenience, for still more modern houses, if such flitting would 
involve them in loss. The earlier migrations have been mainly from 
houses oivTicd by other people, the person who moved did not stand 
to lose money. The contribution of private enterprise to tlic 
relief of the housing shortage is far more likely to be confined to the 
relief of the shoitagc of houses for the people who can afibrd to buy 
houses than to be general and indirect. 

{h) The Limitalioris of Local Aulhoriltcs. 

The most disturbing feature of building by local authorities in the 
intci-war years v.as undoubtedly tlic widespread tendency for them 
to build less in relation to requirements than private enterprise. 
The extraordinary' variations in the behaviour of different authorities 
m.ndc it perfectly clear that this feature could not be attributed 
entirely to the vcaknc.'^scs of hou'^ing policy in general, .as formulated 
by successive govcnimcnts. 

Hic local authorities natuially argued as a rule that they had not 
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done tliis or that, because they had not had enough powers or enough 
financial assistance. Thus it was argued that the absence of differ- 
ential rent schemes during the Second Experiment was due to 
uncertainty about the powers to introduce them. It was noticeable, 
however, -that no serious attempt was made either to find out what 
the powers were until late in the life of the experiment, or to obtain 
definite po^vers. Even when the matter was cleared up there was little 
enthusiasm for carrying out the policy. Similarly, authonties have 
argued that they ^vere not able to let houses at lower rents than they 
did because the Treasury subsidy was not high enough. WTiat 
they omitted to add -was that they were not prepared to increase 
the subsidy out of the rates. 

Probably the most serious criticism that must be made of the 
local authorities as housing authorities is their preference for the line 
of least resistance Not only has this been marked by the accept- 
ance of the apparent defects of central policy, of which examples 
have just been given, but when there has been a choice between 
the terms on rvliich they could prowde houses, they have tended to 
choose the easiest for themselves. This was not true of all authorities, 
but it was true of a sufficient number to be disturbing. There were 
those authorities, for instance, who built almost exclusively vith the 
Chamberlain subsidy instead of biuldmg a substantial proportion 
of houses under the IVheatley subsidy; it was the latter which ^\’as 
the most suitable for ordinary working-class houses. There \vere 
those who avoided doing anything rmder the Slum Clearance Act as 
long as they could; even when obliged to do something, there "were 
some ^vho understated their requirements and dallied over the 
execution of their schemes. There was throughout the three e.xperi- 
ments a general tendency to deal with the families who ivere 
easiest to deal "with, to postpone tackling the problems of the least 
well-to-do and of the families in slums and overcrowded families. 

The local authorities have shoivn in practice that they are 
incapable of improving on central housing policy, however defective; 
on the contrary they tend themselves to exaggerate its defects. 
Wfiiere the official subsidy policy has appeared to favour the well-to- 
do, the authorities have tended to exaggerate this favouritism, ■\^^len 
there has been delay and indecision at the centre there has been still 
more on the part of the authorities. The slow start of building under 
the ^^^leatley and Chamberlain Acts illustrated this, and again the 
dela^^ after the cuts in the subsidies. Even though in the latter case 
there was some excuse, it iv'as not a sufficient excuse in \'ie'w of the 
knorvn tendency of authorities to build in short spasms, and to omit 
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to dovetail tlieir programmes into each otlier so as to avoid ^dolent 
fluctuations. The e.xperience of the five year programme to abolish 
the slums showed some improvement in tliis matter. Five-year 
schemes iverc produced and in many cases fulfilled, but fluctuations 
in individual areas still occurred. The slum clearance schemes, 
however, showed tliat authorities were not competent to estimate 
their own needs and that if it seemed profitable to underestimate 
them tlicy svould. It was no accident that tlie slum clearance 
programmes were increased, after the survey of overcrowding in 
1936 made it clear tliat tlicrc were considerable numbers of families 
who would have to be dealt \vith cither by slum clearance, or under 
the Decrowding Act. 

The e.Kpcriencc of tlic Second and Third Experiments showed, 
m short, that the local authorities have been ^ven powers which 
tliey are only partially tvilling to exercise, and duties many of which 
they arc m fact unwilling to perform. In the absence of any effective 
central control, the local authorities can flout policies approved by 
Parliament, and tlic local councils can, and do, in practice, re- 
Icgislate as to the extent to which they wall carry out, or accept, a 
national policy. It must be added that some authorities are more or 
less immune from tlicsc criticisms, but (here is too much evidence 
of unsrillingncss and incompetence in the past for complacency to 
be justified. It has not been found possible in this booh to generalise 
as to what t^-pc of authority is most immune from the ciiticisms. 
There has been little conclusive c\ddcncc that the large authorities 
do better than the small, or that the really big boroughs have 
been able to overcome their special problems. 

There is no doubt tliat the organisation of the provision of 
ivorking-class houses through the local authorities has not been 
satisfactors'. .AJthougli tlicrc has in practice been little attempt to 
control their actiritics, there is no evidence at all that the Ministr}» 
of Health would be competent to do so. It is clear that if the author- 
ities arc to remain housing authorities they must be provided with a 
cut-and-dried policy about ivliich there can be no misunderstanding; 
moreover, their attempts to carry out these programmes must be 
supervised and controlled. There must be some authority ivho ran 
and will oblige local authorilic.s to perform duties laid on them by 
Parhamcnl or supersede them altogether. This much is essential if 
the maximum number of houses is to be prorided for the families 
needing them, and also in the intci'csts of the general control of 
public investment. Tlic war has brought no improvements in this 
matter of control; it has worsened it by creating two more central 
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authorities. In addition to the Ministry of Health tliere are now 
the Ministry of Worts and Buildings controlling the building 
industry, and the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. How 
these Ministries fit in together is an unsolved mystery. That the 
division of functions may provide still further excuses for delay and 
lack of control has already been illustrated by the extraordinary 
confusion over the notorious three thousand agricultural cottages. 

The question must indeed be laised as to whether the local author- 
ities are in any way suitable bodies for undertaking the general 
provision of working-class houses. The practical experience of the 
past IS most disquieting hoivever the lack of consistent and clear 
central policy is blamed and however much respoiisibihty is attri- 
buted to the inertia of the Mmistiy of Health. It must be remembered 
that these duties were placed on the local authonties m a hurry in 
the crisis following the Great War. At that time a nation-wide 
organisation was needed for the provision of houses iwth financial 
assistance from the Treasury. The local authonties already had 
housing duties of a limited type as part of their responsibilities as 
sanitary authorities. In the emergency they were turned into actual 
general providers of houses, a duty of an entirely different type 
There was nothing extraordinary about this ; local authorities have 
a tendency to accumulate powers and duties for which they have no 
particular qualifications, except their existence 

In some respects the authorities have made a good job of the new 
function. They have, on the whole, provided houses better built, 
designed and laid out than private cnteipirise has done, even for a 
more expensive market. Certain of tlie smaller authoriUes have not 
done so well in this matter, but on the ivholc the standard of quality 
has been satisfactory. Moreover, apart from the early mistakes 
during the First Experiment, there have been few if any examples of 
gross incompetency in placing contracts. WTiere the system has 
broken down is in the lack of initiative and imagination displayed 
by the authorities in assessing requirements and making plans 
They have endeavoured to achieve the minimum instead of the 
maximum, and there has been no outside authority to force them to 
do otherwise. In view of the great urgency of the building problems 
immediately after tliis war this deficiency is alarming. It is possible 
that the whole difficulty is just an illustration of the inferiority o 
state organisations in matters of initiative and imagination by com- 
parison -with private enterprise. On the other hand there are one or 
two considerations which suggest that the local authondes are 
a peculiarly unsuitable form ^ of state organisation for housing 
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purposes. In the first place, there is no defined standard in housing 
matters to -which they must conform. In education, for instance, 
there is at least a definition in that free elementary education must 
be pro\aded for all, and the schools and teaching are subject to 
inspection by the independent inspectors of the Board of Education. 
In the second place, there are in each district large groups of rate- 
payers whose interests are definitely contraiy^ to those of a pro- 
gressive housing policy. It is clearly not in the interest of the onmers 
of slum houses that they should be cleared away; it is not in the 
interest of landlords in general tliat tlierc should be rigid limits 
placed on the number of persons who can live in a particular house; 
finally, it is not in die interest of property owners as a \vhole that the 
supply of houses should be increased! This is a formidable list of 
opposing interests rivalled perhaps only in the case of toim planning. 
It might finally be added that it is not in the interests of speculative 
builders tliat local authorities’ building activity should e.xpand, 
for the small speculative builders are not particularly tvell suited to 
\vorking on contract for local authorities particularly ivhere building 
schemes are large; they have neither the capital, nor the organisation, 
nor the experience suitable. All these groups of interests have a 
maximum opportunity for obstruction of the building plans and pro- 
grammes on die local councils which have the duty of making and 
carrying them out. It is noticeable tiiat it is only ivhcn the housing 
shortage has been so acute that the demand for houses has become a 
political factor of first-class importance that local authorities have 
shown real energy and enthusiasm. Tliis occurred during the period 
immediately after die last war when the shortage closely and painfully 
touched die interests of the organised and vocal groups, both among 
the middle-class and among the great trade unions. It may be no 
accident that the authorities’ building actiritics have ivorkcd more 
in favour of the skilled workman, who is used to declaring u'hat he 
u'ants, than to the advantage of the more humble sections of the 
community. 

It is obriously no good, however, merely because of the defects, 
political and organisational, of the system of proNuding houses 
through local audioritics, throwing it all over and declaring for a 
return to dependence on private enterprise. Thcic has been too 
much experience of the disabilities of private enterprise as providers 
of working-class houses, and the evidence tends to show that there is 
unlikely to be an improvement in the future. The solution must be in 
an improved stale organisation. Some suggestions for such improve- 
ments have been made in earlier chapters. 



APPENDIX I 

SCOTTISH HOUSING PROBLEMS 


It was explained in the Preface that this Appendix is not intended to be a treatise 
on Scottish housing problems It has been included simply to show the more 
important differences between Scottish and English housing problemSj and to 
indicate whether these differences may need to be taken into account in the 
determination of post-war policy. 

Two years before the outbreak of the Great War a Royal Commission tvas 
appointed to investigate working-class housing conditions in Scotland. Its Report, 
published in 1917, provided a thorough description and analysis of Scottish 
housing problems and contained plans for their solution. The Commission showed 
that working-class housing m Scodand was deplorable and mtolerable, that every- 
where standards were lower than those soi^th of the Border, and that a speaal 
building programme was needed immediately. The Commission did not mmce 
its words, and its own summary of conditions will provide the best background 
to our discussion of housmg pohcy after the Great War. 

“ These are tlie broad r^ults of our survey : ” it uas stated m the Report, 
“ unsatisfactory sites of houses and villages, insufficient supplies of water, unsatis- 
factory provision for drainage, grossly inadequate provision for the removal of 
refuse, widespread absence of decent sanitary convemences, the persistence of the 
unspeakably filthy pnvy-midden in many of the minmg areas, badly constructed, 
incurably damp labourer’s cottages on farms, whole toismships unfit for human 
occupation m the crofung counties and islands, primitive and casual provision 
for many of the seasonal workers, gross overcrotvding and huddling of the sexes 
together in the congested industnal villages and towns, occupation of one-room 
houses by large fatmlies, groups of lightless and unventilated houses m the older 
burghs, dotted masses of slums in the great dues To these, add the speaal prob- 
lems symbolised by the farmed-out houses, the modd lodgmg houses, congested 
backlands and ancient doses To these, again, add the cottages a hundred years 
old in some of the rural villages, ramshackle bnck survivals of the mming out- 
bursts of seventy years ago in the mining fields, monotonous mmers’ rows flung 
down without a vestige of town plan or any effort to secure modern conditions of 
sanitation, ill-planned houses that must become slums m a few years, old houses 
converted without the necessary samtary apphances and proper adaptation into 
tenements for many families, thus intensifying existing evils, streets of new tene- 
ments in the towns devdoped with the imnimum regard for amenity.’’! 

It was not only, however, that the houses were insanitary, badly built and faUmg 
into disrepair, they were also far too small for the families which had to live m 
them. In 1911, 12 8 per cent of the houses in Scotland had only one room, 40-4 
per cent, had only two, 20 3 per cent had three and only 26 5 per cent had more 
than three. This meant in pracUce that 73 per cent of the population lived in 
houses with three rooms or less, mduding 47 7 per cent, in houses with only one 
or two rooms The contrast with England and Wales is starthng, even in 191 1 
only 3-2 per cent of the houses had only one room and only 8 3 per cent, two 
rooms, while only 7 i per cent of the population hved in these abnormally 
small houses; the great majority of the houses, 73-8 per cent, had four or more 
rooms 

Overcrowdmg in Scotland was necessarily widespread and acute In 1911 
almost a quarter of the population, 1,006 thousand, were overcrowded on the 
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basis of a standard of more than three persons per room; on the basis of the English 
Census standard of more than tivo persons per room, the total ovcrcrotvded 
mounted up to 2,077 thousand, tliat is 45 1 per cent. These figures do not indicate 
the full horrors of the congestion, for a \ery large number of tlic overcrowded 
houses, particularly tliose wth only one or two rooms, had no domestic offices 
They s\cre not in any real sense of tlie words houses or flats at all, for they were 
alwa>-s without kitcliens, and frequently without sculleries; individual sv.c’s or 
privies were by no means the rule, nor were individual piped water supplies even 
in die towns. Finally, in the towns the custom of buildmg in tenements reduced 
to a immmum the light, sunshine and fresh air available, and added extreme 
density of population pci acre to congestion indoors.*^ 

The Commission estimated that to make any impression on this situation 
about 121 thousand new houses were needed immediately, half to replace houses 
totally unfit for human habitation and half to abolish overcrowding on the more 
than three persons per room standard. In order to raise housing standards to any 
reasonable level, hoivover, at least half of the onc-roomed houses and 15 per cent, 
of the two-roomed houses needed replacement. This would bring the total number 
of new houses required to 236 thousand,- equivalent to 21 per cent, of the houses 
existing in 1911. Private enterprise would not, in the Commission’s judgment 
be able to provide these neiv houses, wliich should all have at least three rooms 
as well as proper domestic and sanitary convfenienccs. 

“ \Vc are driven to the conclusion,” the Report explained, “ that the sources 
and forces that were available for the provision of working-class houses had — and 
this IS quite apart from the difficulties brought about by the war — failed to 
provide anything like a sufficiency of houses, and that in particular they had 
failed to provide houses of a reasonable standard of accommodation and habita- 
bility. . . . Private enterprise was practically the only agency- that undertook 
the building of houses, and most of the troubles we have been investigating are 
due to the failure of pnvfatc enterpnse to provide and maintain the necessary' 
houses sufficient in quantity and quality.”’ 

The Commission recommended that the state should put the responsibility for 
seeing that sufficient houses were built on to the local authorities. It should pro- 
vide from central sources the funds necessarj' to make up tlic difTcrcnccs, believed 
to be inevitable, bettscen the economic rents of the houses and the actual rents 
obtained by the local authontics. The Commission vserc opposed, taking into 
account the bchavaour of builders, landlords and landowners in the past, to any 
attempt to get privnte enterprise to tackle the job vnth the aid of subsidies.* 

The shortage of houses actuallv due to the lack of building during the Great 
War, and the policy adopted, must be considered against the background of 
these conclusions of the Commission. The actual shortage of houses attributable 
to the war vs'as in 1921 about 95 thousand, but between igai and 1931 an addi- 
tional 36 thousand were needed to balance incrc.ases in the number of families 
The tot.al was thus 131 thousand, equivalent to 1 1 percent, ofthc number of houses 
in igii; about 87 Uiousand of these houses would be needed for working-class 
famihcs.’ It vmU be noticed that the number of houses needed to countcrbahincc 
the war shortage, and carr>' on up to 1931, v\as only slightly greater than the 
number required by the Commission for remedjing tlic worst housing conditions. 
The total number of houses required on these two counts together was equivalent 
to 22 per cent of the number of houses in igi 1 — a proportion slightly smaller 
than that rcprcicntcd by the requirements for additional houses in Engl.md and 
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Wales up to 1931 wthout any allotrance for replacements 01 diminution of 
overcrowding 

Post Great War housmg policy as laid doum in Acts of Parliament for Scotland 
with a few exceptions the same as that for England and Wales ^ It started 
with the Addison subsidy on the hnes recommended for deahng inth the in- 
herited arrears of bad housing in Scotland As time went, however, it diverged 
from these recommendaUons Although it must have become clear that die 
relapve magmtude of the need for additional houses, to make good the war 
shortage and keep pace with increases m the numbers of famihes, was much smaller 
than in England and Wales, the main subsidies prowded by the Chamberlam 
and Wheadey Acts were intended to encourage the provision of additional houses 
rather than replacement or decrowding. The only subsidy available for slum 
clearance tvas that provided by the Chamberlain Act, by which losses were 
equally divided between the Treasury and the local authorities Even in 1930 
when die Greemvood subsidy for slum clearance was introduced, no consideration 
appears to have been given to the urgent need both for powers .and financial 
assistance for decrowding in Scodand These were not made available until 1935, 
eighteen years after the Royal Commission’s Report 

Although the special problems of Scotland were placidly ignored by Parlia- 
ment, it must in fairness be stated that the Department of Health for Scotland 
never became complacent Its Annual Reports were full of criticisms of the pro- 
gress made by local authorities. It attempted wadi all the means in its power to 
mduce them to build more quickly and to deal with their slums. It did not hesitate 
to press home its arguments with descnptions of the worst types of conditions 
that conbnued to exist 

The powers of the Department were limited however It was able, for instance, 
to resist only with slight success the wishes of the authorities to build Uio and 
three-roomed houses instead of four-roomed houses Though it argued that an 
addidonal room only cost between £20 and £30 to build, and that Parliament 
had shown its disapproval of new houses with less than three rooms, ^ the rent 
argument was too strong to be entirely overcome In tlie ongmal plans made for 
building with the Addison subsidy 50 5 per cent of the houses were to have more 
than three rooms, 48 2 per cent w ere to have three rooms and the balance two, in 
fact, of the houses actually buUt with this subsidy only 41 per cent, had more than 
tliree rooms ° Finally, in 1929, the Department was obhged to agree that 25 per 
cent of the houses built ivith the Wheatley subsidy might have only two rooms 
The local authonties were ahvays able to argue tliat even ivith the subsidies the 
lents for houses with more than tivo rooms, a forlion tliose ivith more than three 
rooms, involved too large an increase over the rents of the old houses, which 
normally had less than three rooms The importance of this argument can be 
illustrated from the Board of Trade Inquiry into the Cost of Livmg in 1912 
In ten toivns m Scotland in 1912 the predominant range of rents, including rates, 
for two-roomed houses tvas from 2/- to 5/-. In England and IVales families of the 
same type as those living in two rooms in Scotland occupied, m general, four- 
roomed houses for which the predominant range of rents, including rates, was 
from 4/- to 6/-.® (The predominant range of rents for threc-roomed houses was 


‘ For an account of this housing policy see Part I Chapters II, III and VII above The mam eaceptions 
to the uniformity of policy referred to in the test n ere as foUoivs (o) The loss on housing operations, under the 
Housing and Toim Planning, etc , Act, igig, to which local authonties were hable in Scouand was 4/5ths 
of a penny rate instead of a penny rate (i) The ordmary subsidies under *e Chamferlmn and 
Acte were left unchanged unul then complete abolition m 1933 In England and Wales both were reduced 

as from October, 1927, and the former abolished as from October, igcg . 

» Amraal Ffperte 0/ the ScMtsh Board of Hrallh (later the Department of for Scotland), 1920. p 164. 

1926, p 48, igcg, p to The codifymg Housing (Scotland) Act, 1925, hud down that plans 
for pmatlbmling of houses with less than three rooms were to be approved onli in eacepnonal 
Circumstances 

^Annual Reporis, 1921 and 1927 

‘ O^'^t.^'niTfoier rents m Scotland are not explicable merely on the ground t^t the occupier m Scotland 
even m thfca “of worHngwiIass homes, only pays part of the rates m hu gross rent 
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from 3/- to 5/- ; there were, however, much fewer of tliesc). Usually,^ therefore, 
the change over to the ne\v houses vvith four rooms meant a larger increase in 
weekly expenses in Scotland than in England andWalesd It was as a result of these 
difficulties that the Department of Health was obliged to give way on this matter 
of the number of rooms in new houses; by 1938 only 28 per cent of all the local 
authonty' houses had more than tluree rooms. 61 per cent, had three rooms, and 
1 1 per cent, had less, usually tsvo.- Tire houses had, how-cv_er, individual domestic 
offices and it was some improrement that the great majority had more than trvo 
rooms. 

It rsill be convement, before going further, to surs'ey tire actual progress made 
with building. By the spring of 1931 about 121 thousand houses had been built 
by local authorities and private enterprise together (excluding those used for 
the replacement of slums), compared with the requirements of 131 tliousand for 
orercoming the srar shortage and keeping pace svith the increase in the number 
of families from 1921 to 1931. There was thus sUll an apparent shortage of about 
10 thousand Ijouses.® At the beginning of the Great \Var, hovsever, it was generally 
agreed that there were an abnormally large proportion of houses vacant. If some 
credit is taken for the re-occupation of some of these, it may fairly be considered 
tliat the shortage of houses had more or less disappeared by 1931. There is little 
doubt that requirements in tlic limited sense were more easily met betivcen 1921 
and 1931 in Scotland than in Enghand and Wales It is not possible to estimate 
the number of additional new houses needed from 1931 to the outbreak of this 
war, for emigration from Scotland continued. There is little doubt, however, 
that the number of houses bmlt from 1932 to 1938, averaging 12,265 a year 
(excluding those earmarked for replacement of slum houses), has been as great 
as tlie increase in the number of families 

It is important to notice other features of house building in Scotland. Of the 
houses built up to the end of the Second Experiment, that is up to 1934, the great 
majonty, 83-9 per cent., were built vvith the aid of a subsidy, including 6i-i per 
cent, provided by the local authontics. In England .and Wales the corresponding 
figures were 48 8 pier cent, and 31 o per cent * Tlicrc appear to be several reasons 
for the difference in the importance of subsidised building nortli and south of the 
Border. It seems diat a considerable number of the more axpensive local authority' 
houses were occupied by families not generally defined as working-class, for the 
Department of Health remarked in one of its reports that the local authorities 
had interpreted the term “ working-class in no narrow sense It must be remem- 
bered that the local authonty' four-roomed houses were superior to some of the 
old middle-class houses Tlius the fVlieatlcy subsidy, under which tlic local author- 
ities built almost exclusively for ordinary purposes benefited some families for 
whom it was not intended Similarly the size of houses, which could be built by 
private enterprise wath the aid of the Chamberlain subsidy (available in Scotland 
up to 1934), w-as adequate by Scottish standards for better-off families than in 
England and Wales. Tlicsc factors naturally diminished the demand for unsuhsi- 
dised houses Moreover, there arc really only two towms in Scotland, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, which arc large enough to stimulate any strong movement, into the 
surrounding country and create demands for suburban houses. 

’ In )03S Ue rcra rfloca! s jthotity toutn nScodJcd\,cmim.Ijriolho!er in England md Wiita in 1956 
55 7 rsr i>rrelclit ir-li Iciduii-ir. la) than 5/to..(l-a jv-r cr-.t. fiti-nj/u uiS/io, and Uis trtiat 
tern in Enijl'-d -.nd VValia ih- -mo far hal'^thnl-xMlamhti-it) honiajMciclwrvMtm s/i and 8/1, 

cc'tc'pc'rii*:? therefore to live rroup n Scoilii d o-Jr, 13 per mt , c»rre into the 

rent ITt-o'j,? urdrr And more trio die hh-l 1 c over B/- Xr-w/ c / ef HrM 

idit B, an i <( llnuxs e'-J Hjt n e-'d ojv, cit. 

• Ml t*''^ rrUuTf: t » ! OUV3 bo ’t are ul«i ff'om the Aniual Hcporti of Dcpa-tmcci of 

fT Sretlfji 

♦ Haclixi fef 1> Tartment <f j*ur'» The pe*cenlas«t tip to inso (1 e*, up ty ihe 

rtr'^aJ tb« Q rt.-i redMetion rf i**#* ^^healWy iclmdy, tn KneUnd aotl U airt) wrtt 

ee-'t. aod 6 7 e per r«pecu%T’> , H Sco’Jisd* and Cji-o arid sO 7 per rent, ely, is Engtasd 

tr-fX VS fclfi. 
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Even after 1934, when some considerable ejcpansion of private building took 
place, the middle-class replacement factor does not seem to have been so important 
as in England and ^Vales Thus it is probable tliat mdirect improvements in 
hous ng standards by filtering up into good houses, abandoned by their normal 
occupants, were less wdespread Direct improvements by the replacement of 
slum houses by tlie local authorities was on a relatitely larger scale m Scotland 
Up to 1930 they had built 125 thousand houses for this purpose, nearly as many 
as were built in the tvhole of England and Wales, and eqmvalent to 13-9 per 
cent, of local authority bmldmg instead of 2 2 per cent. Under the more favour- 
able conditions provided by the Greenwood Act of 1930, building for this purpose 
expanded much more rapidly m Scotland than m England and \ Vales. By 1933 
building under this Act was sufficiently important to oflSet the dechne of local 
authority building under the ^\Tieatley Act smce 1929, and m 1935 more houses 
were built by the local authorities, i8 8 thousand, than m any previous year smce 
the Great ^Var.^ In England and Wales similar developments did not take place 
till two or three years later. By the end of 1938 the Scottish local authorities had 
closed, or demohshed, nearly 55 thousand out of the 63 thousand houses included 
m their 1934 programmes, over 40 thousand had been built for replacement 
purposes and there were 27 thousand bmlt but unallocated between replacement, 
decrovvdmg and ordinary needs. Progress v.itli decrowding had, however, been 
much slower The survey' of 1936 had shown that 260 thousand houses were over- 
crowded on tlie definition of the Housmg Act of 1935, about a quarter of 

all working-class houses By 1938, however, only 36 thousand famihes had been 
removed from overcrowded houses," while in England and Wales overcrow dmg 
had been dimimshed by about a third The difference was due mainly to the 
mucli greater possibility of re-allocating houses m England and ^Vales, where 
overcrowding was concentrated among the unusually large famihes and the 
unusually small houses In Scotland the normal working-class house was apt to 
be too small for the normal workmg-class family, thus decrov.ding could only 
be achieved effectiv ely by buildmg new houses. 

Tliere are four outstandmg quesUons which we must try to answer. ^Vas it 
possible to claim at the outbreak of this war that at least the minimum programme 
of the Roy'al Commission had been earned out’ Could more have been done 
than was in fact done’ ^^^lat will be the outstandmg housing needs of Scotland 
at the end of this war. and wall they necessitate a housing pohey for Scotland 
different to that in England and ^Vales’ 

The first question is fairly easv to answer definitely The Commission had re- 
quired that at least 60 thousand houses unfit for human habitation should be re- 
placed. Between the end of the Great War and the end of 1938, this requirement 
was exceeded by about 7 thousand The Commission had also reqmred that, in 
addition to houses needed to make good the shortage due to the w ar and to keep up 
with subsequent increases in the number of families, another 60 thousand houses 
should be provided to abate ovcrcrowdmg This requirement had not been satisfied 
by the provision of additional working-class houses Between 1919 and the spring 
of 1931 about 81 thousand houses were bmlt by local authonties;’ even if these 
were all occupied by worldng-class families there w ere too few to leave any surplus 
for decrovvdmg purposes.'' It is not possible to be so precise about the years 
1931-38, but It IS unlikely that the surplus over current requirements exceeded 
thirty thousand houses, includmg those built specifically' for decrowding under 


1 The Erst peei m local authonti" budding m Scotland wtu reached m l 921 ynlh 9 5 thousand houses, tlm 
foiloAved, as m England and Wales, by a recession fol!o\Ned m turn by a cxpai^on, vmch reached 
a maximum in 1927 with 15 8 thousand houses In Scotland buildint: remained at a high ic\cl 1 c , hc^'cen 
14 and 15 thousand, m 1928 and 1929 The next recession came in 1930 wth only 7 o thousand rouses built, 
but a ^dual xeojtery starl«3 in 1931 with an increase in the number ofhouses bout under slum clearance 
schemes 

Heparff 1038 

* Excluding houses built to replace slums 

* See p 264 abo\c* 
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the special subsidy. Overcrowding probably %\'as abated to some e.\tent indirectly, 
however, by rehousing of overcrowded families in houses included in slum clear- 
ance sclicmes, by some reshuffling of families among the c.\isting ivorking-class 
houses, and by filtering up into such better class houses as were left s'acant by 
their former occupiers moinng into nesv houses. In vdew of the Department of 
Health’s comments on tlie progress made with decrowdmg it seems unlikely that 
these indirect methods had results of major importance.^ Tlius it is clear that 
though the Commission’s minimum requirements as to slum clearance had been 
satisfied, this had not been so in the case of decrowdmg. 

The answer to the second question cannot be given in such precise terms. 
Judged by the scale of house-building in England and Wales between 1919 and 
1939, tlic total of 3ii'5 thousand houses built in Scotland was disappointing. It 
was equii-alent only to s8 per cent, of die total number of houses in igii. In 
England and \Valcs, however, the total number of new houses built was equiva- 
lent to 52 per cent, of the number of houses in 1911. It has already been cegDlained 
that the nature of the demand for new houses in Scotland after the Great ^Var 
was different to that in England and Wales On the one hand, the migration 
out of old middle-class houses into new ones in the suburbs svas rclatncly un- 
important; on the other, the need for organised slum clearance and decrowdmg 
was of o\env helming importance. The first difference meant that die opportunity 
for indirect improvements in working-class housing standards, through filtering up, 
\vcre more limited in Scotland dian m England and Wales The second meant that 
increased powers and financial assistance for local authorities for slum clearance 
and dccrowTiing, for the direct attack on low housing standards, tvcrc more 
urgendv needed in die former. These were not available undl 1930 and 1935, 
respcctii ely. It was not surpnsing that the output of new houses in Scotland 
was rclativdv much smaller, as the figures just quoted demonstrate, than that 
in England and \Valcs. It should not be forgotten that the Department of Health’s 
cnticisms of the local authorities, already referred to,- suggest diat nevertheless 
the local authorities could have done more than they did, especially after 1930. 
Naturally with the scale of housc-building so much smaller in Scotland, the 
building industrv was also rclauvclv smaller than in England and Wales. For 
instance, in 1931 there were only 16-1 insured workers in the building industry 
for cverj- thousand persons in the population in the former, compared to ip-i 
per thousand in the latter. If the industry m Scotland had been on the same scale 
as in England and IValcs, there would have been about 13 thousand, that is ig-s 
per cent., more men m it in 1931 than tlierc were.’ There is no reason to doubt 
tliat, if prospects of employment in the industry had been as favourable nortli of 
the Border as south of it, its personnel would have increased appropnatcly. The 
answer to the second question is therefore dear. Undoubtcdlv much more might 
have been achieved in Scotland if an appropriate policy had been introduced 
early enough, and if tlic local authoritias had made the most of their opportunities 
The th.rd question is perhaps die easiest of all to answer. The Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee has estimated the niimlicr of houses needed m Scotland 
immediatciv after tins war.^ In order to complete slum clearance and decrowdmg, 
as defined during the 'thirties, 321 thousand houses arc needed. Thts number Ls 


* S?;? p 165 above. 
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equivalent to 29 per cent, of the houses existing in igi i and it accounts for 68 per 
cent of the total number of new houses required by the Committee. 66 thousand 
of the houses are needed to replace houses known to be unfit for human habita- 
tion m 1938, but not included in the programmes draivn up in 1934; 55 thousand 
are needed to replace houses which have become similarly unfit between 1938 
and 1943; 200 thousand are needed to complete the abolition of the overcrow chng 
which existed m 1938 The maximum number of houses built m any year betiseen 
the Great War and the present war by local authorities and private enterprise 
was q6 thousand. At a similar rate of building after this war it would take about 
thirteen years to complete this programme In addition to these requirements, 
however, the Committee estimated that 148 thousand houses are needed for 
general purposes and to balance mcreases m the number of families between 
1 938 and 1 943.^ These would take another sue years to build, qmte apart from any 
additional houses needed for further mcreases in the number of families after 1943. 
The grand total of houses required amounts to 469 thousand, equivalent to 42 
per cent, of the number existing in tqii, and about mneteen years would be 
needed to build them — that is to complete the reforms implicit m the samtary 
pohey of the ’thirties and mzikc good the shortage mhented from this w-ar. ^Ve 
estimated that in England and Wales, apart from the arrears of repairs to houses 
damaged in air-raids, it would be possible at the same rate of buildmg as m the 
years just before tliis ivar not only to complete the samtary pohey programmes for 
slum clearance and decrowdmg, to make good the shortage of houses due to die 
war and to keep pace wath increases m the number of fanuhes, but also to replace 
all the working-class houses which fad to satisfy modem standards in less than 
nineteen years “ In considering this contrast it must be remembered that, owing 
to the state of Scottish housing, slum clearance and decrowdmg as defined by the 
sanitary policy is bound to be on a larger scale in Scotland than in England and 
Wales Almost certainly, therefore, completion of the sanitary programmes 
would result in the replacement of a laigjer proportion of old houses in the former 
than in the latter. Thus the scale of the rest of the rebmlding necessary to 
bring all houses up to modem standards would be relatively smaller than in 
England and Wales, though it would almost certainly be substantial ’ 

To sum up — after the Great War Scottish housing problems were different to 
those of England and Wales This was not recognised and practically the same 
policy was applied both north and south of the Border tVe have seen that um- 
formity of pohey even in England and Wales led to a considerable number of 
difficulties owmg to differences in tlie economic circumstances of different dis- 
tricts In Scotland, ivhere there -was a pecuharly difficult group of housing problems 
as well as economic depression, this bhnd devotion to uniformity of poHct' led to 
serious delay As a consequence, the housmg problems facmg Scotland 
to-day are agam different to those lacing England and IVales. More 
than two-thirds of the houses urgently required in the former, immediately 
after this war, are needed for the completion of the programmes covered by the 
terms of the sanitary pohey of the ’thirties. The number of houses required for 
this purpose alone amounts to 29 per cent, of the total number of houses existing 
inigil and exceeds the number ofhouses of all sorts built between iptgand 1939 
In addition houses are needed for general purposes and to balance mcreases in 
families between 1938-43 A programme of this scale must inevitably require 


’ An explanation of tins estimate is gis en m Chapter of the CommittM s Report, Plamng Oar A lai 
Honrs The total figure is made up as foliou-s (e) 64 thousand houses needed Sot genemJ purposes and to 
replace the houses destrosed by raids (approiimatell 7 thou 5 and),jtfia (t) 134 thousand houses requinrf to 
balance the net increase ot families between December, 1938, and December, 1943 (tjus item is parunilarb 
large owmg to the mcrease in the number of marriages each year smee 1938) rarar (r) 50 thousai d hoipcs 
built between December, 1938, and December, 1943 As the Cominittee adnuts there are a large numl^ 
of factors aSectmg these requirements about which it is at present only possible to guess, the total cannot tw 
regarded final 

* See pp 195“^ above. i_i » j ^ 

» UnTortunately it is impnsible to estimate this from the existing published inTormaUon. 
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as its basis firm decisions on the numerous unsettled principles of housing pohcy, 
and also decisions on some of the matta-s which, though not primarily housing 
problems, influence tliem. 

These subjects have already been discussed at great length in Part II; all that 
needs to be pointed out here is the necessity of decisions being reached, at least 
as far as Scotland is concerned, without delay. In our opinion, it may be taken for 
granted that any housing pohcy more limited than that just outlined uill not be 
acceptable m Scotland. On tlie otlier hand there is a choice of policy in England 
and Wales, apart from tlie rebuilding of houses destroyed in die Blitz, bctiveen 
what would be a relatively small buildmg programme based on die sanitary 
policy of the ’thirties and a general rebuilding programme. For die former it is 
unnecessaiy' to soh e all the unsettled quesdons. Although ive have argued diat, 
as the war has created a shortage of houses and necessitated a larger immediate 
programme, it is desirable that these should be settled whatever the ultimate 
clioice of policy may be, diis is an issue about which reasonable people can argue. 
There is e\er)’ possibility of considerable delay before decisions arc reached in 
England and Wales. There is thus a case for considering housing problems, and 
their related problems, separately for Scodand in order to avoid delay in die 
preparation of plans. Tliis case is ^1 the stronger since diere is, as we have shown, 
no practical justificadon for furdier attempts to apply the same housing policj’ 
automatically to Scodand as to England and Wales. There are, however, two 
difficulties which may be thought to limit the possibility of considering the 
Scottish problem independently. During the emergency period immediately 
after this war resources, including temporary houses, wall have to be shared 
between the two countries, but tlus need not aflfcct the preparation of plans to 
be put into operadon immediately diis period of absolute shortage of resources 
IS over, and prehminarj' work on some sites could be started dunng diis period. 
Second, housing pohc>’ in the long run must be affected by die location of in- 
dustr>', but location of industr)' policy cannot be settled for Scodand in isolation. 
It can, however, be argued widi a great deal of force, that in any case die number 
of houses included m the programme under discussion vrill be needed in Scotland. 
It follows that this apparent obstacle to the independent considcradon of the 
Scottish housing problem to avoid delay cannot be regarded as serious.^ 

* A rather *imUar problem Ames m conarclioa wdi llic datnbulion of industry %silhjn Scotland itself 
It mmi be remembeml, hov-ocr, that Uie mnober of permanent hotua I)Lcl> to be built in Scotland m any 
one pbcc in the tint few -years after ihvs \>ar is likely to be too mall m rclaUon to needs cw to become 
redundant It ran abohe arpied tnal preparaiicn for» and c%cn completion at least some mijor rehousing' 
schemes can be cameil through vvithout an) real ri»tliat Uicir po'tUon v.ill tarn out lobe unsuitable to 
the future locaLon of mdu^tr> wubm Scotland. lU the time these sifc projects ha\cbecn completed the 
pccem! haei of the future lo lion induJlr>, whether settled b> the Governrreut or not, arc likely to ^ 
fcneeib’c 
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TABLE I —Private Famibes and Houses'*! m England and Wales, igii to 1939 

( Thousands,) 


j 

Date 

(*) 

Private Houses'"* 
1 

Private Famibes'*) 

Excess or Defiat 
of Net Increases 
of Houses over 
Net Increase 
of Families'** 

(6) 

Total'** 

(=) 

Net 

Increase 
over iQii 
(3)“ 

Total 

(4) 

Net 

Increase 
over 1911 
(5) 

Census 

1911 . 

7.69* 

— 

7.953 



- 

Jan. 

i9'9 

7929 

238 

8,801 

848 

—610 

Census 

1921 

7.979 

288 


*>093 

—805 

March 

1923 

8,i8i 

490 

9.265 

*,3*2 

-822 

Census 

193* 

9.399 

*,708 

10,140 

2,187 

-479 

Sept. 

*934 '■ 

10,101 

2,4*0 

*0,490 

2.537 

— 1127 

March 

*939 - 

**.263 

3.572 

*0,940 

2,987 

+585 


(>i Including flats, etc ; ail structurally separate pm ate duellmgs (as used m the 
Population Census) are included under the general heading of houses throughout the 
tables. 

Including vacants 

See Notes in Estimates below 

NOTES ON THE ESTIMATES IN TABLE i. 

(1) Estimates of the Numbers of Private Houses. 

(l) Census Tears, Jgti, igsi and iggt — The numbers of houses are those given m the 
Housing Volume of the Population Census of 1931. 

(u) January, igig — The number of houses at the beginnmg of the month has been 
taken as the number at the 1921 Census less the number built bebieen Jatutary I, igig and' 
March 31, igai, on the assumption that there was no net w astage of houses in the penod 
owmg to Uie acuteness of the shortage The estimate may be shghly wrong for two 
reasons First, that the number of unsubsidised houses bmlt is not known and was 
guessed from tlie Mmistry of Health estimate of the number of such nouses built 
betw een January- i, igig and September, 1922 {See note. Tabic II below). Second, 
the Census in 1921 was taken in June, so that the numbers of houses subtracted from 
the Census total ought to have been the new houses built up to June instead of up to 
the end of Marcli, 1921. The former figure is not available however Neither of 
these errors are significant in relation to the total number of houses existing or ev en in 
relation to the net mcrease betiveen igrt and igig 

(m) March, igag — This estimate has been made simply by adding on the number 
of houses built between March, 1921 and March, 1923, again assuming that there 
w as no net wastage. The sources of error arc the same as m the case of the 1919 figure, 
but are even less important 

(iv) September, sggp and March, igsg — ^In eacli case the estimates have been made 
by (a) addmg tlie number of houses built (e.xcluding those bmit under Slum aearance 
Schemes) after March, 1931, to the total accordmg to the Census, 1931, wiiicli was 
taken in the first vveek of April, and (6) fay subtractmg an estimated, or rather guessed, 
figure for net wastage The net w astage allowance w as reached as follows : It was 
assumed that all the net wastage betiveen 1921 and 1931 (for which an estimate can be 
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derived fiom the Census’s and the amount of new building), took place after 1023. 
The average annual amount of net wastage for these >cars has been adopted as tlie 
annual a\ crage from 1 93 1 to 1 939. Finally, for each period, 1931-1934 and 1934-1 939, 
the excess or deficit of replacement houses iniilt under slum clearance schemes over slum 
houses closed or demolished was added, or subtracted. Thc_ net wastage figures so 
reached arc almost certainly underesdmates but there is no basis for better ones It is 
important to remember that in consequence the numbers of houses shown as existing in 
1934 and 1939 arc probably too high 

(2) Lstd!\tls or THE Numbers of Private Families 

Cctiiis Hears, igii. 1921 at,d rggi. — ^The Registrar General’s estimates according to 
his method “ C,” given in the Housing Volume of the 1931 Census, have been used. 
Method “ C ” IS based on the calculation of increases in tlie numbers of priv'ate families 
defined in the follovvang way • — ^The increase in the number of marned women, plus 
the increases in the numbers of wadows, widowxrs and div orcccs under 65 years of age, 
plus 10 per cent of the increase m single persons between 20 and 45 years of age. 

InicTtcnscl Tears igig, SQ-S, 193 (end 1039 — Tliesc has c all been interpolated on die 
assumption that, if the rate of marnages, etc . had not been disturbed by the Great War, 
the housing suortage and the Great Depression of the early 'thirues, the increase in the 
number of families in eacli year would have been equal to the annual average in each 
intcrccnsal period This assumption has been made as the total mcrcasc in each inter- 
censal penod. 1911-21, 1921-31 and iggi-j-i (as estimated) were very nearly the 
same 

(3) The Housing Shortage 

The figures in column (6) have been taken dirougbout as equivalent to the general 
housing shortage. This means that the fact that about a million and a quarter families 
were sharing houses m igt i* has not been allowed for m the shorLage, but that it has 
been assumed that each of die addiuonal families since then icquircd a separate house. 
There is no satisfactory staustical evidence of the extent to which separate families in 
fact share as a matter of preference rather than necessity The shortages indicated by 
the figures in dus column arc thus based on the assumption that the numbers of families 
sharing becaute dicy preferred to do so since igt i was the s.ame as the number actually 
skaring then This assumption is referred to in the tc.xt. 

*Rcgistrar-GeneraVs estimate — sec Housing volume of 1931 Census 

(4) The Inclusion of Vaca-nt Houses. 

Vacant houses hav c been included throughout the tables togedicr with the occupied. 
There arc two reasons for dus, one practical the other dieoretical 

The practical rc.ason Ls th.at the information is c.~cccdingly unsatisfactory as to the 
number of gcnuinciv vacant houses which were suitable for occupation. In the 
Censuses of 1911 and 1921 the figures of vacant or unoccupied, and occupied houses 
include houses lived in by non-priv.itc families, eg., boarding-houses, sclioob, etc. 
Stdl more serious, anv house which happened to be vacant on the Census nights was 
counted as va.cant, irrespective of die reason for the .absence of inhabitants. In con- 
sequence, houses empty because the owners were tempor.arily aw.iy on holiday or 
business, for instance, were included w.th those m which no one was living at all. 
Similarlv. houses empty because diey were owned by people who lived m them part of 
the yc.vr .and had a second home which w.as in use at Census time arc included. The 
totals^ of vacant houses dues includes houses vvliich vverc not available for use bv any' 
farailici needmg them Tnc to'als also ipcludc. of course, houses in oudying or remote 
arras v Inch were empty bec.ausc the popuLajon v.as declining ; these cannot be regarded 
'■'dw .as pjtcntial addiuoas to the supply of houses avail.abic to alleviate the shortage 
At the igit Census dierc were about .tjo tbouvand houses empty for these and other 
reasons ; fay iciei Uic total had fallen bv about 26} thousand There b no means of 
er'mi.sg what pin of the decline wa* due to the dr-aiolition of homes empty at the 
ea'lirr due, and v.l.at part to rc-occupation .\s ihc number of occupicii houses in 
1921 ( '•d iiirreasetl by about gcio tho -'^d, compared to an increase in the total mimbrr 
..omw bv alS tboasand, l'awc>cr, it is rr.X'cuablc to asuimc that tome of the 1911 
vaca'its h id liecon e ocrupird in the tnlnx-al. TT c actual sbort.age in 1921, calculated 
M It.'- basis of cintigr^ m die numbers of occupied hoisev would have been about Coo 
la ’,iva» miiced of aix’''t <3 hi thoumiid {.alculated fro n the ch.inges in the lot.al tmml^l 



table a —NUMBERS OF HOUSES BUILT IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
between January r, igig aad March 3 1, >939 \Tlmumds)\ 

BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES (t) ENTERPRISE (e) 

Subsnlnctl ( 
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of houses Unfortunately, it is e\ident that the lower figure is too unreliable to use as 
representing the full ma^itudc of the shortage. 

In the 1931 Census, genuinely vacant houses Mere distinguished from temporanl) 
and tlic figures were altogetlier better Unfortunately they are not comparable with 
those for earlier years and cannot therefore be used in the estimates. 

The theoretical reason for basing estimates of the shortage on changes in the total 
numbers of houses ratlicr tlian changes in the numbers of occupied houses is very’ simple. 
It IS essential there should always be a considerable pool of genuinely vacant houses, 
for if there is not it becomes very difficult for people to move house and mobility is 
restricted. Thus the partial using up of the margm of vacants during the Great War 
can only be regarded as providing a temporary addition to the supply of houses ; the 
vacants of igi i were not really surplus to die market. 

It seems then that there would be htde justification, cither on practical or on 
theoreucal grounds, for using changes in die numbers of houses occupied instead of 
changes in the total numbers as the basis of the estimates of the housing shortage. 
Actually , of course, it can be argued that die estimates ought to be incre.ased to allow 
for an increase in the pool of vacants proportionate to the increase in the number of 
houses required To do so, how c\ er, w ould simply mean adding an cnurcly hypothetical 
figure to the estimates. It seems preferable to keep in mind that to overcome the 
shortage entirely some margin oicr our estimates might be needed in practice. 


TABLE 3A — Rateable Values of Houses Built* January, igig 
to March, 1939 (a) — England and IVales. 


Numbers of Houses Built {Viousands) 


Rateable Values (I>) 

(I) 

Up to £13 j 


All 

Houses 

(7) 

Local 1 
Author ' 

(s) 

Pnvatc 

Enterpr 

(3) 

Totals 1 
(4) 

j 

£i4to£26! 
(5) 1 

rfiucrprisc; 

£Q7to£78 

(6) 

Jan. 1919-M.ar., 1931 (f) 

5 O 5 

»4 

399 

707 

354 

1,660 

Apr., 193 1 -Sept , 193-1 1 

178 

”55 1 

433 

276 

90 

799 

Total lo Sept , 1934 ! 


269 

1,032 

983 

44*1 

2.459 

Oct , iQ3j-M.ar., 1939 (e) 

Of 

433 

j'7 

Got 

>47 

1,265 

Total, 1919-1939 

1 

817 

1 

702 

L549 

1 

>>584 

59> 

1 3.724 


{a) Excluding all houses built for slum clearance schemes (see Table 2). 

[b) In the Metropohun Police Area the corresponding latc.ible \aluci arc : — Up to 
£20, £2i-£3j, and £36-£ioj, rcspecthch 

(c) Jbaleatle Vclu'S vp lo £15 • — The Ridley Report, [>. 13, gives a total of 600 thous.ind 
houses in the up to £13 category as an amphficauon of flic esumates in the Maricy 
Report, p ig The split in the table between pnv'alc enterprise and local authority 
houses IS based on the gciicr.ill> accepted belief that the great m.ajority of die latter arc 
in this r.-uc.iblc \ .-■lue class As ihcic is no information as lo the number falling ouLude it. 
all the local rmhonty houses in the table arc included in it though this involves some 
over-csunntion. It has been decided that the pnvatc enterprise houses most likely 
to con r into this class, as well, are the 14 thousand built under the Addison subsidy of 
the Hcnsing and Tov.n Planning Act of tgto, and the Wdicatlcv sulisidv of the 192 y 
Act_ '1 his mal es up a toial pracl'cally the same .is that given in’the Ridley Report. 

lia'tjllf I (■/i.fx £/j c’jl O.er . — 7bcsc figures have been obt.’incd from comparison 
of the toi.-i for hou'ca up 10 £13 and die estitnatrs in the Maricy Report, p. ig 
(ifl ‘n'c same .Tsnmiptions ns fiir the eaihcr iseriod have been made for local authority 
hou'cs {str note (e) aliovej. The other figures arc derived from a corapartson of the 
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estoates in the reprts rrfen-ed to above (note (c) ) with the published fitrures of 
rateable v^ues of houses built b> unsubsidiscd pnvate entcrpns? (Apart from houses 
&«e yJareT subsidies available for private enterprise during 

(e) The same assumption ^ before has been made for local authority houses The 
fipir« for private cnte^nse ^uses are those published in the Ministiv of Health six- 
monthly report, Hotistng^ The few odd houses built by prhate enterprise for 
dcCTOttding purposes are included with those in the up to /"iq group ^ 

*NoU on Sources and the Significance of the Rateable Value Classes 

complete rwr^ of the rateable values of houses built since 1910 relate to 
those bi^t by unmbsi^ed pnvate enterprise From October, 1929, th^eforc they 
cover housffi built by private enterprise except the very small number built for 
decrov^mg and slum dearance; thelatterarenotmcludcd in the table. VnTortunatelv 
up to October, 1934, Ae figures relate only to tiro broad categones, via • houses with 

houses witli rateable values /'ay-fyS (Up to fan and 
*36^105 respectivdy, in the Metropolitan Pohee Distnct.) "From OclobS- loea 
onv\^ housra with rateable values up to £13 have been shown separatelv m fte 
pu^cabon Housing op cit The earher figures were published in the Mvnstr/ 
of Healths Anmal Reports There are no complete figures of the rateable values of 
homes built by private enterprise with subsidies, or for am houses built by local 
authorities. The Marley and Ridley Committees on the Rent Restnetion Acts gav e 
estimates in their reports (1931, Gmd , 3911 and 1937, Cmd , 5621, respectively) 
of the numbers of new houses m each mam rateable value category These have been 
used in mahing the estimates m the table 

The ordmary new vvotUng-cIass houses in this country ate houses below the rate 
compounding Umit (j.r., rateable values up to ^13) Although relatively few non- 
workmg-dass famihes hve m new houses in this group, some workmg-dass families 
from choice or necessity’, have occupied the more expensive types The houses under 
the compounding limit may be regarded as working-class therefore, but those just above 
are marginal, though in general the houses in the intermediate dass (£i4--£26), are the 
typical houses of the lower-middle dass Houses with rateable values over £s 6 are 
primarily the houses of the well-to-do The rateable value categones thus on the 
whole correspond to the main broad dasses of occupiers 


TABLE 3B. — All Houses in 1519, and New Houses 1919-1939, dassified by 
Rateable Values (Percentages) — England and Wales (a) 



Rateable Values {b) 


Homes m each Rate- 
able Value Group as 

Up to £^13 

£14 to £78 _ 
(Pnv ate Enterprise) 

All 

Percentages of 




Houses 

(0 

Local 

Author 

(=) 

Private 

Enterpr 

( 3 ) 

Totals 

£i4to£26 

( 5 ) ; 

1 

£Q 7 to £78 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

All homes in tgig (c) 

— 

— 

WSm 

20 9 

II 5 

1 100 

J^ew Houses Built r 

Jan , 1919-Sept , 1934 
Oct., 1934-Mar , 1939 

3 i '0 

6 7 

1 109 

342 

1 

1 

1 41 9 

40 9 

40 I 

47 5 

i8 0 
ti 6 

100 

100 

All, 1919-1939 

BEI 

18 9 

41 6 

42 5 

15 9 

100 


(a) and (6) See corresponding notes to Table 3A above, 

(r) Calculated &om the estimates of the numbers of pre-war homes in each dass m 
the Marley Report, op cit , p 19, on the assumption that the distribution of the small 
number of houses built during the vsar was similar 
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TABLE 3c. — Percentage Increase in Number of Houses (a) in each Rateable Value 
CHass, 1919-1939. England and Wales (1919=100) (b). 



Ratable Values (c) 


From January, 1919, to : 




All 


Up to £13 

;Ci4 to 

iCs? to 

Houses 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

March, 1931 

II 

43 

38 

21 

September, 1934 

*9 

60 

48 

3t 

March, 1939 . . 

29 

96 

65 

47 


(a) See corresponding note to Table 3A above 

{b) The numbers of houses in each category in 1919 have been obtained by applying 
the percentages in the first line of Table 3B above to the total number of houses in 
England and Wales in igigj giien m Table 1 above. (The totals shoss-n in tlie Marley 
Report are too Imv.) 

(c) See note (b) and Table 3A abo\c. 


T.ABLE 3D. — Rateable Values of Houses Provided by Unsubsidised Private Enterprise. 

(England and Wales)! 


Nos of Houses Built (7>itirfl.idi). 





1 

Houses Built for 





Letting included in 

Rateable ^’aluc3* 

Up tO;C'3 

£h to £26 

£-y to £78 

cols (2) 

and (3) 





Up tO;Cl3 

;^i4 to £26 

(0 

(=) 

\ (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Armistice to Mar., 

' < 




1930 

38Q 6 

'49 ' 

t ♦ 

4> » 

During year ending 

1 ' > 

, 




March, 1931 

'04 9 I 

27 7 

* » 

* * 

'93= 

log 6 

'7-3 

* * 

« * 

'933 

I2I-9 ! 

= ' 5 

* * 

♦ ♦ 

'934 


9 ' 

=5 9 

• * 

» * 

'935 

105 5 

148 9 

34 0 

33 = 

22-5 

'93b 

99 ' 

138 0 

33 5 

35-3 

24 s 

'937 

q0*2 

140 9 

31-0 

39 9 

3' -3 

>938 

91 8 

'=9-7 

3= 6 

42-4 

3' 9 

'939 

833 

JI4 0 

29 ' 

38-2 

30 0 


t Sources •, .’.firutr; r/ Htdih Anr:ial Rif<rrLi and Uonmt;, op. cit. 

• Tlic corresponding rateable values in the Mctrojwhlan Police Area arc ; up to jCeo, 
Cyt and £36 to £xoj, rcspcclKelv 
* .Nut T lilalde 





























TABLE 4A ^Unemployment among Bncklay'crs and Changes in Wage-rates durmg 

• the First Experiment. 


Unemployed 
Bricklayers (a) 


%of 

Insured 


Thousands 


Index of 

IS^eekly Wage-rates (i) 

_ . Bricklayers’ 

BncUayers Labou^„ 
(1914=100) (19,4=100) 

I ( 4 ) ( 5 ) 


1919 January . • * , 

February - ^ ^ 

March . . ^ * 

April ... ^ , 

May . . • , 

J'™® • * 1 1 

August . . ” 

September . . . • 

October. . . ^ 1 

November . . 

December . . ^ ^ ^ 

1920 January . ^ ^ 

February . . ^ | 

March . , ^3 

April .. • • * 

• • • » 02 

July . * 01 

August , ^ 2 

September . • ^ , 

October . . 

November ^ ^ f 

December ... ^ | 

1921 January . ^ 

SSSI. ;; 

. .. . ■ 11 

J""= ■ ■ ti 3 4 

J"^y • • is 30 

August • 4 

September 4 - 

October 4 9 ^ 

November . 7 7 | » 

December . • g g 

1922 January . • ^ p o 

February . 4 * 9 ^ 

March . 71 

May .. . • 64 

J"f= 100 63 

July . . . g y 5 5 

August . . Q ' 52 

September . • • « ^ c a 

October. .. • gT 

November . ^ 6 8 

December . • g y 9 

1923 January . -• 75 

February . • * ^ 

March ♦ ♦ • 2 

(fl) Source : Mimstr) of r^'bdbrl° 

employment Insurance statisUcs the gu 
comparable ivith those aftCT. _,,„i,ers 
(fr) Prof. A. L Bowley’s Index numbers. 

* Not available. 27- 


clianges in the scope of the Un- 
October, 1920, arc not strictly 
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TABLE 6 — ^Average Capital Costs, Average LoesJ Authority Rents and esdmated 
Weekly Costs of Bu>ang a Three-bedroom, non-parlour House, 1925-38. 


Weekly Rents of Local 
Authority Houses 


Rate of 
Average Interest 
Year Capital on 

Cost (a) Local 

Loans 


Subsidised Rents possible 
Econ- tinder 

omic 

Rents Cham- Wheat- Green- 

fM bcrlain ley wood 

Act (4 Act (rf) Act (e) 




^Veckly Cost 

Build- 

ofbuyung(g) 

lOg 

Society 
Rates of: 
Interest ! 
(/) 

^vithout : 
Subsidy 1 

1 

1 

with 

Chamb- 

herlain 

Subsidy 

(8) 

(9) 

(to) 

% 

s. d 1 

s. d. 

6 

12 I 

10 7 

6 

12 I 

to 7 

6 

i ” *1 

9 10 

6 

! to oi 

9 oi 

6 

6 

i 9 9 

1 a Q 

8 9 


5 9 9 4 


59 8 7 


4-9 7 8 

52 7 10 

4-5 7 8 

4 5 711 

45 8 10 

t t 


(a) Mmistry of Hodth Ar'mtl Rrports and Report on Ltxd L-xpendRure, tpjs. op. cit. 
Average Capital Cost is taken as Uie ascrage all-in cost of building by local 
aulhonucs, i c. annual averages of as crage quarterly prices for contracts let for 3-bcdtoom 
non-parlour houses (excluding fiats) plus £~,o for land and drainage, etc., as taken in 
the Report, op cit. 

(i) I he economic rents are calculated ns in the Report on Local Expenditure as the 
weekly mpital charges on a 60-jcar basis /.Lr s/i for repairs and management expenses. 

(e) The Chamberlain Subsidy on n Go-year basts amounted to i/G a week for houses 
built by September 30, 1927, and i/- subsequently. 

subsidy o.T a 60-jcar basis amounted to 4/8 a week for houses 
built bv September 30, 1927, and 3/10 subscqucntly 

(r) Ihe Greenwot^ subsidy is mken on a 6o.>car basis for a family of four persons 
rchou'cc. m an o'^tlinary cottage dnelhng On this basis vhich applied up to the 
reduction in 11138, u was equit.aicnt on an average to x'x a week per house, 'flic 
higher figure for 1038 is the subsidised rent for any house qualifying only for the reduced 
rate o. stibndv under the Amendment Act of that year. 

t Jl'-8 the rates of interest shown arc the average rates of interest cliargcd by 

('lightly roundcd olf), as given in the Annual Report? 
of the Clue. Registrar of I nendly Societies. For the earlier y ears there is no inforniauoii 
ns So rain on new advances as disnr.ct from average rates on all advances outil.anding ; 
as, hovseaer, charges in rates of ntercst on all advances outstanding were negligible in 
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these years it is reasonable to assume that rates on new advances were for all pracUcal 
purposes also the same as these were up to 1928 It is important to remember that all 
the rates are average rates, and that the rates charged by mthvidual societies were not 
all the same and \ aned for ,each society accordmg to the type of advance. 

(g) The weekly cost of purchase is calculated on the ordinary formula for payments 
of interest and repayment of capital bv instalments over a period of twenty years, this 
being the usual term for advances for house purchase The amount of advance has 
been takem as 70% of tlie capital costs shown in column i, shghtly rounded for con- 
venience in calculation The resultmg calculated cost of buymg a house shown in the 
table is the cost of buymg a house of the local authontv' three-bedroom non-parlour 
type and may reasonably be taken as the minimum cost of purchase of the smallest 
type of house that could be realised These figures hav'e been calculated solely for the 
purpose of comparison between the economic and/or subsidised rents of local authority 
houses and the cheapest terms on an average of buymg such a house. In practice, 
people starting out to buy houses tended to buy rather more elaborate houses, e g with 
parlours, gables, etc , and the terms on which advances were in fact obtamed varied 
from those used as the basis of the calculations with the variations m the practise of 
different building socieues 

* If the IVheatley subsidv' had not been reduced as from October 1927, the average 
possible subsidised rents for new houses would have been 6/2, 5/10, 5/9, 5/3, 4/8J, 3/it J 
and 3/1, from 1928 each year to 1934 consecutively 
t Not available. 


TABLE 7A. — The Growth of Building Societies, 1924-37 * 


Year 

(«) 

Number of 

Liabihties to 

Number 

of 

Borrowers 

tlious 

(6) 

Balance 
due on 
Mortgages at 
end of year 
£nm 
(7) 

New 

Advances on 
Mortgages 
durmgyear 
£mn 
(8) 

Share- 

holders 

thous 

(2) 

Deposi- 

tors 

thous 

(3) 

Share- 

holders 

£mn 

(4) 

Deposi- 
tors (0) 
£mn 
(5) 

1924 

t 

t 

109 0 

28 1 

t 

i'9 7 

40 6 

1925 

t 

t 

127 8 

273 

t 

145 9 

498 

1926 

4 . 

1 

t 

147-7 

305 

t 

I7I 2 

52 2 

1927 

t 

t 

i72'8 

33 4 

t 


55 9 .. 

1928 

1,130 I 

356'5 

213 2 

36 0 

553 9 

227 5(i) 

58 7(A) 

19=9 

'.265 3 

393 8 

250 2 

389 

628 9 

268 I 

74 7 

1930 

'.449 4 

4283 

302 8 

446 

720 4 

316 3 

88 8 

1931 

'.577 9 

465 2 

341 8 

504 

802-5 

360 2 

90 3 

1932 

1,692 2 

5456 

380 9 

61 5 

868 8 

3884 

82*1 

t933 

1.748 0 

631 4 

395 5 

75 5 

9485 

423 5 

103 2 

1934 

1.857 6 

695 5 

4243 

97 3 

1,067 1 

.476 2 

124 6 

'935 

1.938 7 

763 8 

447 2 

114 8 

1,180 2 

529 7 

130 9 

1936 

2,010 6 

776 9 

480 7 

128 4 

1.295 2 

586 6 

1403 

'937 

2.083 9 

794 3 

517 5 

I43-3W 

1.392 1 

636-4 

136 9 


* Source : Annual Reports of the Chuf Registrar of Fnmdly Soaettes, Part 5 Report for 
1938 not available 
f Not available. 

(a) Includes “ Other Creditors ” , 

It) In 1928, the date of the year-end up to which statements are abstracted was 
advanced from 31st December to 31st January'. The change brought in later retuim 
for 38 building societies and expanded the balance due on mortgages by A2mn t ne 
advances on mortgages made by these societies, but not brought into the account owmg 
to the change amounted to ;,(;i I 2mn „ „ , t .. 

(c) Includes £1 g ran prev'iously included under Other Liabihties. 
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TABIX 7B.— Adrances on Mortgage not exceeding ;£i,ooo made b>' Building 

Societies, 1928-37 (a). 


Year 

(0 

Advances on Mortgages not exceeding ;f;i,ooo 

as % of 
balance due on 
Mortgages at 
end of >car 

(2) 

1 

j 

as % of 
new advances 
on Mortgages (6) 

(3) 

Average V'aluc 
of new advances 
on Mortg.nges (5) 

£ 

(4) 

1928 

81 4 

79-5 

425 

1929 

81 3 

78-1 

440 

1930 

81-7 

78 7 

469 

>931 

82-1 

79 3 , 

47> 

1932 

83-3 

82 0 

44G 

1933 

84-t 

80 4 ; 

446 

>934 

85-> 

8 i -7 

446 

>935 

852 

79 I 

449 

>936 

849 

78 6 

458 

>937 

84 6 

77 3 

463 


(a) AnoJc! litporis of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Sodetirs, Pari 5 
\o) Not ataiiabie before 1928. 


TABLE 8a. — Numbers of Insured Workers in the Building Industr>\ 1924-39. 
(Males aged iG-64).* Thensands, 


In July 

Total (all 
skilled and 
unskilled) 

Brickla) ers 

Carpenters 

Plasterers 

(>) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

i 9 = 4 t - 

721 6 

58 0 

I 2 tO 

16 I 

> 925 t 

7 j 4 -> 

C j > 


> 7-9 

10264 • 

801 -0 

72 2 


>9 7 

19274 

8}7 9 

75 8 


22'I 

1928 

816 6 

73 9 

127 1 

234 

1929 

826-0 

75 6 

126 7 

244 

1930 

832 3 

738 

>25 7 

24. 3 

>931 

8582 

79 0 

i3>-i 

2d 5 

1932 -• 

8569 

81-3 

>31 3 

28-1 

>933 •• 

883-8 

85-2 

>37 8 

29-7 

1934 • • 

9283 

867 

>37 8 

30 2 

>935 .. 

976 8 

83 9 

140 0 

31-6 

34-6 

1936 

1,019-7 

97 6 

142 7 

>937 

1 . 035-3 

>02 3 

1 46 2 

36-1 

>938 

1,050 1 

no 6 

> 53-2 

38-2 

>939 •• 

1,041 6 

* 


4 - 

4 - 


* S.yjrce : Mr irtry of Ijihyar Gazette. 

t tfj yezre sad fner ; fix-m 1928 an»i-.trds ur.einplo>Tntnt ir.surantc ligurcs covered 
only men from 16-64 
t Not available. 
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TABLE 8b —Unemployment in the Bmldmg Industry, in certain >eaK (summer 
months).* 


Average 
May to 
July 

Total (all 
skilled and 
unskilled) 

Bricklavers 

Carpenters 

Plasterers 


% + 

Thousandsf 

Of + 

/o* 

ThousandsX 

%i 


0/ + 
/Of 

(1) 

(a) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

(9) 

1924 .. 

632 

d 9 

0 8 

> 4 

29 

24 

03 


1927 , 

56 2 


1*0 

t 4 

42 

3-1 

0-4 


1931 

>54-4 

18 0 

8 6 

109 

22 4 

172 

46 


>934 • 

142 5 

154 


48 

132 

96 

2 3 


1936 .. 

in-3 

II 0 

2 8 

2 9 

58 

4 I 

I 5 


1939 • 

122 5 

II 8 

8 6 

§ 

7 > 

§ 

56 

§ 


* See note t to Table 8 a above 
t Source : Mv.tslry of Lahcnrr Gazette 

+ Calculated as % of the numbers insured m June each year The numbers insured 
in June have been interpolated by tahmg eleven twelfths of the difTercnce between 
the number insured in the July of eacli prcccdmg vear and the July of each ^ear shown 
in the table. 

§ Not available. 

TABLE OA — R^onal DistribuPon of Requirements (o) for Additional Houses, 1921-31, 
and of New Houses Built,(fc) 1921-31, i93i-34> >934-39 


Percentages of Totab for England and \Vales* 


Regionst 

1 

1 

Home 

Coun- 

ties 

Mid- 

lands 

! 

Te-xtile 
Coun- i 
nes 

1 

North 

East 

Eng- 

land 

1 

South 

Wales 

and 

Mons 

Rest of 

fs 

and 

■Wales 

Total 

Eng- 

land 

and 

IVales 

(>) 

Requirements, 1921 -31 
Deficits in 1931 . . . 

(2) 

366 
41 I 

(3) 

17 0 
>78 i 

(4) i 

21 2 

16 6 

(5) 

3 8 

(6) 

3 3 1 
38 

(7) 

i8 1 

17 I 

(8) 

100 

100 

Houses bmlt zgzz-31 

By Local Authorities (c) 

By Private Enterprise : 
Subsidised (d) . , 
Unsubsidised (e) 

Total 

All Houses Built, 1921-31 

24-3 

24 I 

51 8 

20 9 

199 

84 

275 

1 

268 
>5 5 

6 I 

52 

2-4 

33 

40 

2T 

>7 9 

20 0 

19 8 

100 

100 

100 

40 6 

mm 

20 I 

35 


19 8 

100 

34 7 

>59 

22 7 

45 

B 

>9 > 

100 

Houses built April 1931- 
September 1934 

By Local Authorities 

By Private Enterprise . . 

■ 

21-4 

139 

28 3 
188 

78 

38 

1 

! 1 6 
1-2 


100 

100 

Houses built October 
1934— March 1939 (/) 
By Privrate Enterprise . . 

39 2 

ITT 

1 

1 

1 20 6 

1 

4 > 

>•3 

1 

100 
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(a) Including sTiortagc outstanding m March igai as svell as current requirements 
1921-31. 

(i) Excluding houses built for slum clearance purposes and for the abatement of 
overcrowding. 

(c) Including i6,i6i houses built before March 31. 1921. 

(d) Including 13,103 houses built before March 31, 1921. 

(e) Excluding houses built before September 30, 1922, for which p.articulars of the 
regional distnbution are not available The total number of houses omitted is 30,000 
according to the estimate of the Ministry of Health. {Ministry of Health Annual Report, 

) 

(/) Regional figures for unsubsidised building by local authorities during these years 
are not available All subsidised building w'as either for slum clearance or for the 
abatement of oiercrowding. See Table a above. * 

* The percentages arc calculated from statistics of the numbers of houses built by 
local autlioritics and private enterprise, these have been provided by the Housing 
Department of the Ministry of Health. Since 1935, the statistics have been publislicd 
in detail in the six-monthly statistical statement Homing. ^ 

t Tile Counties in each Region arc as follows ; Home Counties ; Beds , Berks , Bucl.s., 
Essex, Herts, Kent, London, hliddlcscx, Surrey, Susse.x Textile Counties Cheshire, Lancs., 
W. Riding of Yorks and York City Midlands Derby, Leicester, Nortliants , Notts., 
Staffs., Warwiclvs, Worcestershire. A' E. England: Durham, Northumberland. 
S Wales and Mans : Glamorganshire, Mons. Rest of England and Wales : All other 
counties 


TABLE 90 — .•\dditional Houses required in cadi Rcgion(o), 1921 -31, as Percentages 
of Houses in 1921, and .Additional Houses provided by Local 
Authorities and Private Entcrprisc(6), 1921-31, and Dcfidis in 1931 
as Percentages of Requirements 


Regions 

Require- 
ments 
XQ2I-*qi 
as % of 
Houses 
m 1921 

Percentage of Rcquircmcnls 
pronded by 

Deficit in 

1931 as 

O' nf 
/o UI 

Require- 

ments 

Total 
of cols. 

(3) ‘0 
(6) 

Local j 
Autlioritics 

j 

Private Enterprise j 

Subsidised 

(</) 

Unsubsi- ] 
discd (e) 

(t) 

Home Counties 

Midl.mds 

Textile.. 

N E. England 

S Wales and 
Mons 

Rest of England 
•md Wales . . i 

1 

(a) 

33 » 

27-1 
‘9 4 
‘5-9 

20 2 

lO 1 

(3) 

18 2 
3T9 
34-» 

37 2 

27 9 

2C 0 

(4) 

13 0 

24 2 
24-8 

23 2 

247 

20 8 

(S) 

41 i 

150 

20 9 
«5 6 

‘9 3 

29 9 

(6) 

27 7 

25 9 
‘9-5 
24-0 

28 i 

=3-3 

(7) 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 

!*X) 


(c) Sec note la) 'I.-iblc 9A. 
Sre note (&), Table pv 


(e) Sec note (f), T.-!blc gx. (e) See note It), Tabic 9A. 
(d) Sec note <d). Table pA. 
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TABLE 10.— Avc^cs, Deviations and Correlation Coe£Bricnts referred to in 
Chapter IV, Section III (^)* 

Uots Th^Jbllowing Koiahon ts tued^ 

w = Rate of Requirements for additional houses, 1921-31, and iv* the aieraae 
rate ° 

b = Rate of Total Supply of additional houses, 1921-31, and b* th" ai-craae 
rate. “ 

^ — Local Authonty rate of supply of additional houses, 1921—31, and I* the 

average rate. 

p = Private Enterprise rate of supply of additional houses, 1921-31, and p« the 
average rate ^ 

Ii = Addition to supply of houses made b\ Local Authorities as % of require- 
ments, 1921-31, and 1,* the average rate. 

Pi = Addiuon to supply of houses made by Pnvate Enterprise as % of require- 
ments, 1921-31, and pi* the average rate. 



Ateragesf 


Correlation Coefficicntsf 

^v♦ = 

2= 9. 

0 

= 

i 9 4 

rwi = 

-b 045 


0-13 

b* = 

17-8 . 

0 

= 

m 7 9 

n,-p = 

-r 0 92 


0-03 


6 0 , 

0 

S =5 

:h 2 0 

Twb = 

4- 0 96 

rb 

0 02 

p* = 

II 9 . 

0 

= 

±73 

rip = 

4 - 0 19 

-f- 

0-15 

ii* = 

28 45 

0 

= 

i 9 ^ 

r%vi, == 

-058 

i: 

D XI 

pi* = 

49 5 1 

0 


ii2 9 

r„-pi = 
rpil, = 

-r 0-43 
— 0 61 


0 13 
0 10 


Coefficient of variation of 1 = 332% 

Coeffiaent of variation of p = 61 6% 

t l\Tien London, hCddlese.v, Esses, Kent and Surrey are excluded the follotving 
main results are obtained (usmg the same notation) : \s* = 20 7 ; b* = 16 4 ; 1*5=6 o ; 
p*=i04, lj=a9-5; pj=48 4; r,vi=-fo62, r„p=+o86; rjp=0 25; rwh=-0 4a; 
rvfpi— -4-0 29 ; riip, = -o 59 , r,, 1 p= +0 82 ; r«^ 1= + o 92 ; n? v = — 0 70 

J Partial Correlation Coeffiaents ; r»ip=-fo74; r«p j=-rO 96 ; rip vf= — o 65 . 

Regression Equations 1=0421%— 0429; p=o 8i%v— I 02I. 

Abtr on the CalrJalwns ir. Tablos 10 crd VI and m. 

\NTien the ongmal calculations were made for my paper Local Axithmtm end ffinmng 
Subsidies, read to the Manchester Statistical Society in 194a, the calculations of require- 
ments, etc , w ere based on the numbers of houses occupied accordmg to tlie Census’s of 
1921 and 1931. Since then I hate decided that it is more appropriate to base all 
cfficulations on the total numbers both occupitd and luiocaipicd. (See p 270 n, 4.) 
above). All the figures hate been recalculated on this new basis and, at the same 
time, revised figures of the numbers of houses bmlt, kindly provided by the Ministry 
of Health, have been utilised. In fact, the new- calculations do not affect the conclusions 
to be dratvn, but the revisions protaded by the Ministr> of Health have made more 
difference to the detailed figures than the inclusion of unoccupud houses in the basis of 
calculations of requirements, etc. 

It tvill be noticed that the deficits outstanding in 1931 have been calculated as the 
actual deficits on the basis of the Census of 1931, i e. that is after allowing for wastage 
of houses through net demolition. This affects the sizes of the rates of suppl) of private 
enterprise and the local authorities to the same extent and does rot affect companson 
between them. In some cases it affects, however, the comparisons belt een inditidual 
counties, again to the same extent for private enterprise and local authoriU'es Tins 
course has been adopted in the interests of statistical accuract- and because it seemed 
more realistic. 

One pomt of detail should be mentioned. The figures for pnvate enterprise exclude 
unsubsidised houses before September, 1922, as the county figures were not available 
' before that date. Those for the local authorities, hotvetcr, include building bentcen 
1919 and 192: as separate aimual figures are not available. The numbers involved in 
each case are too small to affect the calculations. (Sec Table ot, notes (c) (d) (e) above.) 
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